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"The inI t plien of all wise and noble things comes and muit conic 
from iadWdwli: generally at first from mim one individual,’' 

JOHN STUART U 1 LL. 

"The men whom we cat! founders of religions are nm realty 
cciiiCc^ncd wilb rouncltn^ a rcJigioiii but wish frt c^ublish a huulifi 
world that is subject to divine troth: in uniie the way of lhr earth 
w ith that of heaven," 

MARTIN m \Wtt. 


MQ rt£ c^n id I for oneself whether the water is warm or cold. In 
iht same wav p r a man must convince himself about these experiences j, 
then only ate they real.” ^ ^ 

"Uke an image in a dream, the world is troubled by love, hatted, 
and other poisons. So long as the dream latte, the image appears to 
he real, but on awakening it vanishes.' 

shankara: Atnra 

“Truly philosophers play a Strange game. They know very well 
that one thing alone counts, and that ail their medley of subtle 
discussions relates l« one single question: why are we horn on this 
earthr And they also know that they will never he able to answer ir. 
Nevertheless, they continue sedately to amuse themselves. Do i ey 
not sec that people come to them from all points of the compass, not 
with ft desire to partake of their subtlety, but because Uwy hope to 
receive from them one word of life? If they have such words, why 
do ihev not erv them from the housetops, asking ihcir disciples to 
give, if necessary, their very blood for them? It they have no such 
wolds, why do rhev allow people to believe they will receive From 
them something which they cannot give?” 

JACQUES MARITAiN, 
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PREFACE 


T HE aim of this kook is twofold: to provide a straightforward 
account of the life and work of the great thinkers of the Orient, 
arid let attempt to show, in terms intelligible to the ordinary reader, 
with what remarkable insistence the greatest of these thinkers dwell 
upon common themes. The account 'that follows is to be regarded 
neither ns a formal hi store nor as a source book, still less ns a 
scaffolding upon which the author has attempted to erect a private 
system of his own. In the case of thinkers whose ideas are presented 
so often in abstract form, and who are sometimes in danger oi being 
regarded almost as disembodied intellects, die approach through 
biography, where material for such treatment is available, has much 
to recommend it. While wc therefore propose to maintain rhe 
irenciul approach adopted in the companion volume , 1 wc do nor 
allow the reader to forget tint the greatest thinkers, especially 
those of the Orient, expound their thought most effectively in thett 


Certain reviewers of the previous volume appeared to subscribe to 
the view that philosopher*, as distinct from other people, ought not 
to Imvc any private livesi or if, as in die case of Abelard, private arid 
public life were inextricabiy mingled, that this was a regrettnbe 
aberration, resulting in a series of “antics" (the word is that of 
The Times Literary Supplement reviewer) which the serious student ul 
philosophy might conveniently ignore. Tliis is surely a mistaken 
attitude. Failure to "practise what they preach" is a reproach not 
merely frequently levelled at, but unfortunately all too often 
deserved bv, Western philosophers. To say that the great oriental 
sages were too busy living their philosophy to write about it is 
perhaps not far from the truth. Apart from the tact that the Buddha, 
Christ, and Mohammed could probably neither read nor write, 
such accomplishments remained, we feel, irrelevant to their mission. 
In anv case, their disciples to a great extent repaired this defiacney, 
and their later followers have perhaps over-compensated lof it. 
Conversely, it might be stfggestcd-no doubt with a 
Cynidsm-that more than one Western philosopher has been*™* 
busy writing about his philosophy to live ir. In recent tunes, nsdee , 
the situation has tended to assume a ludicrous aspect. Academic 
exponents of philosophy, that is to »y, have ^envai 8 P«™ 
pleasure from demonstrating, not indeed tor the hrsc time Nut 
philosophy in its metaphysical and theological aspect 1$ base p 

I Tk Great Pkkttpkn, Tk TtJrtt* IFanW (iW9>- 
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a misapprehension as to the use of words. Of this trend in modern 
philosophy we have spoken at length elsewhere , 1 and we revert to it 
briefly in the Conclusion, 

Fortunately there is no need, at a time like the present, to defend 
of apologise for the publication of a hook dealing with orient,'!] 
thought. It may be necessary, however, not so muds to disarm in 
advance certain critics as to defend die manner in which it is written. 
Immersion in oriental philosophical writing over a period of years 
has led the author to believe that much of its attraction for Western 
readers resides first in its exotic terminology, and secondly in its 
apparent and to some extent inevitable vagueness. Words such as 
Nin-ato, Karma, Vtdaiita, and Majtt produce, it seems, an effect very 
much like that of hypnosis, above all perhaps upon those to whom 
their meaning is unknown. And admit redly few ideas of sins order 
can be rendered into English with the precision demanded by 
Western philosophers for their own concepts. We have therefore 
refrained from introducing more than an absolute minimum of 
technical terms, even where the temptation provrd strongest, as m 
the sections on die Uptiaisbadt, the Yoga systems of Patanjati, and the 
Hindu systems, And secondly, we have throughout endeavoured to 
bring home to the reader rhat ideas which need ro he rendered in 
vague or general terms are often the reverse oi vague in The original. 
If, as Ffltiinjali maintained, there arc thirty-six forms oi conscious¬ 
ness, or, as Kapil a maintained, twenty-five differcfu “real sties”, we 
are bound to miss endless subtleties uf meaning by rendering their 
thought in the half-a-dozen terms available at most in ling Us h. 

How ought we to approach oriental thought? In the case of 
some of the mute “difficult" Western thinkers, such as St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Kant, or Hegel, we have formed the habit of approaching 
their works indirectly. We have climbed scaffolding of our own 
construction, and peered with awe at the immense edifices before 
us. Such surveys and distant scrutinies are not withuut their utility— 
or, glancing at some of the pages ahead of us, we may presume to 
hope as much; but it would be regrettable if, from fear of intellectual 
vertigo, we were to rest content with such external appraisal. Inis 
book would nut have assumed its present form, nor acquired any 
merit rhat it may possess, it Lhc author had not based Ids Study as far 
as possible upon the original texts. These are now- largely accessible 
to anyone who takes the trouble to seek them, for the translation 
of the Eastern scriptures lias reached in our day a high pitch of 
excellence. 

The reader must not presume to imagine that by reading the 
Vtdit Hymns, a few select Upaniibads, some of the Jatafca Books, the 

1 Tk AppfS&i ft (ftimiltdgt ind K(gin t^ral, ip|7b ^V- 
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AsakcU of Confucius, and some swar of rhc. Koran, he has assimi¬ 
lated the chief products uf oriental thought. The corpus of Eastern 
literature is enormous; it is said—to take a minor example—that 
only one ten-thousandth part of T'ang poetry lias been translated. 1 
What Mr. Gai Eaton calls in his recent boot the “richest vein" 1 will 
nut be quarried in our lifetime. We have so far merely scratched the 
surface. At the same time, it is evident that people in the Occident 
are becoming increasingly alive to the necessity ol Studying 
oriental culture. That the condition of oriental studies still remains 
far from satisfactory is generally admitted. When the government 
signifies its alarm on the subject, we may fairly assume that a criric.it 
stage has heen reached. The findings of the Scarborough Com 
mi:sion as set forth in its Report published in 1947 were such u to 
spur the authorities to strengthen the oriental departments of nur 
universities. And although such provision was pronounced to be 
desirable in rhe "national interest" and as part of out “imperial 
responsibilities"- a somewhat belated recognition in view of the 
powerful movement towards autonomy in Asia the motives 
behind ir are on the whole good: for Asia is more than half the 
world in terms of population, and the Western domination is now 
at an end- Wr have ceased to reach; it is lime that we should Icam. 

It is often assumed that a people may be best understood by 
reference to its political history and geographical situation. The 
efforts of modern nations to understand one another are dictated to 
a large extent by fear: and when international conflicts periodically 
break our, frantic appeals are launched tor the services of mission¬ 
aries, modern language teachers, liistorians, and archaeologists, We 
know only too well how, in spite of these efforts, nation can still 
fall to understand nation to an extent that may spell disaster. 
The truth is tit.it a people consists in that in which it believes. While 
it may he very difficult to discover wh it its beliefs are—and for such 
investigation scepticism and infidelity are as important as laitli 
itself—all Other information or evidence as to a people’s likely 
behaviour is insufficient, and may prove seriously misleading. Ir is 
possible rhar much of die mrmoil associated with the “British 
connection" in I ndia was due to a failure to appreciate the import¬ 
ance of this aspect of the Indian diameter, it aspect is not too 5 ig t 
a word: the Mure in India was at bottom a religious failure.* 
Even if religion were the “illusion" that Freud declared it to be, as 
distinct from the oriental view that all is illusion except religion, the 
/act of belief would need still to be taken into account: for it a man 


> The T«OS dpMiiy (61S-909 *&) V** 1 prat drfliaod epoch, 

* Ttr Ritirrl I Am ftuntu trtStttm art m-iA™ *9W- 

• rj T S. Uliot, r&trj Tvr&Ji tinV C^tun (London, IJTW. pp- “*~J- 
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thinks something to be this cuiiviction, howeverjpKposierouSj 

will inevitably influence liis conduct. The words or Georges 

ale particularly relevant to a study of the oriental mefitalrEy: Lti 

fcttmftS ttttltitmnt m Utmd&k ftdrtiaiUhrMtttt £nm pour 

far H nr sanraif fti &x ngankt £Omm iiont sms psrt& msSnnqkt^ m kt 

txptimtry' - t 

The Author, while con scions of the book a many EftuJtfi, must 
inevitably remain unconscious of many more. Those who bold die 
beliefs that arc here outlined, or wliO reverence the figure that have 
hum portrayed, will find much with which they disagree, I he 
concluding chapter will likewise evoke criticism from thinkers m 
both East and West, and for this the author is not unprepared, and 
may even be grateful. From one srsrt of delect, and that perhaps the 
moif odious of all. he bclteves himself to be exempt. No one can 
accuse him of adopting an attitude of superior flippancy toward* 
tho^c who, if not among the worltPs saints* have come nearest to 
anaining perfection of character- or of holding up to ridicule and 
derision ideas which, according to modern canons, appear to lick 
both reasonableness and consistency. He may even and with greater 
justice be chided foe having taken terrain doctrines mo seriously, 
and for having attempted with too great a show of earnestness to 
credit the earliest of thinkers with profundities which they never, 
could wc but know rhdr minds, Sought tn compass. Admt All that 
can be hoped, ifsudl be the case, is that our modem thinkers and 
those who succeed them will persist in being at least as frivolous as 
Ikhnaton* as superficial as Confucius, as shallow as Shankars and as 
complacent as the Buddha. 

With this brief exhortation addressed to the learned, the author 
commends his work to those who, like himself, fed that they have 
something vet to leam. He cannot claim that rhe booh was written 
rbrouphout h) ideal conditions; no condition is idea] that is within 
reach of a modem newspaper, But if he mentions that certain 
chapters were written overlooking the Dents Hu Midi and others 
within sight of the lies ti'Ur off the French Riviera, he may at the 
same time hope that something of those pleasing prospers has 
affected his treatment of a subject that needed all me stimulus and 

inspiration that he could muster, 

J E. W. F. Tomlin 

P®tr. 

Otfubcr i<j$Ih 
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THE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS: THE EASTERN WORLD 


INTRODUCTION 
fif oriental arid ctritkntol thought 

T j-£OSE who approach the philosopher* of the Orient after a 
deep or perhaps even a $upcrfiriaJ study of Wwicrn thought 
cannot tail to be struck bv one salicnc feature. Whereas so many 
Western philosophers, especially of the modern era, dwell upon 
minute technical problems and appear to avoid generalizations about 
the universe as a whole, the great philosophers of the Uric nr never 
lose sight of the fundamental problem, namely that which concerns 
Jiff's ji^iwni nrr and purpose- From the -oldest of coherent pliilo— 
sonhical speculations in the I-Jindu Vtjai and Upaxtihadj to the 
sages of modern India, the quest not so much for certainty as for 
truth lias continued without relaxation. Nor has this preoccupation 
been coidined to a few men of distinction, learning, nr piety m 
each generation; it has exercised the minds ol those anonymous, 
patient toiling millions with which, to the Western eye, the Orieni 
is peopled i Icnce the much-quoted and commonly accepted dis¬ 
tinction hetween "Western materialism" and “Eastern mysticism . 

When we come to examine closely the thought of the oriental 
philosophers, we find that such a generalization needs to be quali¬ 
fied. Eastern thought has it$ materialistic tepccT, |u?r as W estern 
thought has its strong vein of mysticism. Furthermore, an extreme 
furm of idealism such as involves the denial of the reality of matter 
itself is liltelv, bv wav of reaction, to turn into us opposite, i or 
example, a theory which repudiates the existence of the human body 
is found upon examination to be largely concerned with the preser¬ 
vation of Physical health. Buddhist mysticism, commonly supposed 
to be among the purest and most exalted forms of idealism, is linked 
willi a theory of knowledge that would satisiy the most diehard 
Western materialist or positivist. Finally, in contrast to the upright 
and noble Confucius, the Orient can produce more than one 
distinguished “moralist” whose cynicrsmandcunning go tar beyond 
anythin;; preached by Machisvelli himSfft. 

' Those elements common to lutth Eastern and Western thong t 
should confirm us in the belief, so often repudiated, that the human 

ic, KTjutijyi Qinitkyi, adviser lo the Indian wltr GhandriJJupli 

^ (yoj-ijj ** latter, «* 

OwptfiT VH, 
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mi nil is everywhere one and the same, or at lease that it operates in 
tlie same my. We should therefore avoid ovttdbin^ distinctions. 
Thai ail Andaman pigmy and ft Middle West tarmcr in the L nked 
States should employ a different system of logic is inconceivable* 
though they clearly start from very different assumptions. What 
lends to the Study of Eastern thought its particular fascination is the 
fact that it is hoi merely vastly older that Western thought but that 
it represents far more of a continuity. To survey the long liistorj of 
human thought is 10 observe that Western philosophical enquiry is 
merely an offshoot, though a flourishing one. of the oriental parent 
tree, just as Europe (in the phrase of Paul Valdry) is merely a tmv 
cape jutting off Asia, This is no doubt the reason why European 
thin hers such as 5 c helling and Schopenhauer and also Goethe and 
Tolstoy have heen struck, on making acquaintance with Eastern 
philosophy, bv its amazing profundity. It is indeed profound; and 
its profundity is that which results from having deep roots. 


PrentppaiifmS of oritntal thought . . 

The remarkable continuity of oriental thought, the long- 
hallowed tradition of speculation upon ultimate values, have been 
responsible for a further popular notion, namely that the oriental 
mind is essentially static. Here again the phrase may have meaning 
when applied ro industrial organization, or methods of hygiene, or 
even diplomatic practice; it requires considerable qualification 
when applied to the oriental conception of life. That conception is 
not static; it were better described as rhythmical. It dots not 
repudiate changelessncss, but rather it is obsessed with the idea of 
eternal recurrence. To try tn determine that which originally gave 
rise to philosophical speculation in the world, and when first it took 
systematic form, is no doubt a dangerous and possibly a funic game; 
bur astaras the Orient is concerned, the process of animal and human 
rencration, the rhvthm of sowing and reaping, and likewise the 
daily miracle of the *un‘ s birth and death, would appear to have 
suggested at least one ancient metaphysical doctrine, namely that 
of the “trafls migration of souls”. This doctrine indeed been 
preserved by Indian Thought from remotest antiquity 1 Accepting 
ft with neither question nor proof, such innovators as Comma 
Buddha merclv sought to deepen its significance and to prescribe 
nutans of diminishing its terrors; for it is a doctrine at once nimble 
and sublime. Nor did a sceptic such as Mahavira, founder of the 
Jain religion (i99-J*7 h-c.), succeed in loosening its hold cm the 
common people. For what after all is the doctrine of transmigration 

1 Same of ft* i#av»u wh? it should fur *a !™r hare <&k* 5«I «t* taienol ™ nd <*r* 
Bjulyf^J in Ouptcr V. 
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save a belief that the law applying to almost every tiling in nature 
applies likewise—and perhaps pre-eminently—to the soul of man? 

So thoroughly has the oriental mind been preoccupied with 
this notion of reincarnation, or the sempiternal rebirth of the 
human soul in an infinite number of guises, that the chief task of 
every great Eastern prophet has been to show how such intolerable 
recurrence might be avoided. And since so great an evil could 
hardly be expected to yield to an early remedy, it was felt that the 
annihilation of desire—if possible at all and even if possible only 
after repeated experiments—was not too high a price to pay for 
final release from consciousness. Instead of being calmed and 
soothed by the notion of perpetual tranquillity, the Eastern mind is 
merely tantalized by it. What the Eastern sage or fakir remains 
most clearly aware of, at least this side of the condition of Samadhi} 
is the storm and stress of instinct, passion, and desire. Men do 
not perpetually talk of inward peace if they already have it as an 
inalienable possession. 

In the history of Western thought there is a thing called phil¬ 
osophy and there is a thing called theology; and it has usually been 
possible, except during certain periods such as the Middle Ages, to 
distinguish between the two. In the histoiy of Eastern thought 
there is only a thing called theology. This is true even of the 
humanist thought of Confucius and Mencius, which is merely an 
ethical doctrine become detached from the religion providing its 
sanction. Philosophy pursued as a secular game, a technique to be 
acquired at a university or extra-mural seminar, a recipe to enable 
the student to be formidable in argument, is not merely a Western 
product, but a product of quite recent date. In the Orient it is 
impossible to be a philosopher without being also a sage. In the 
Occident it is not only possible, it is highly to be recommended. 
For it is difficult to be a sage in Europe on an income of less than 
several thousand pounds a year. 

.Philosophy and Myth 

Although we have stressed the futility of seeking to explain the 
origins of philosophical thought, it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
following the Italian philosopher Giambattista Vico, that such 
thought or systems of thought originated in an ambience of myth. 2 
There is a logical, if not a temporal, priority of imagination to 
thought; and so long as philosophy remains associated with religion 

1 The state of final release from consciousness. See page 214. . 

* For further treatment of this subject the reader is referred to the extrcmcJy in¬ 
teresting essay entitled “Myth and Reality” in the volume Before Philosophy , cd. Frankfort 
(Penguin Books, 1949). 
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or with mysticism, long will it remain wedded to'«*>*■ 1" 
Western thought the divorce between philosophy and mjth took 
U carh ts Aristotle'S reaction against Plato; and nu 
doubt the importance assigned to myth in Plato * philosophy ha 
led certain commentators to suppose him to ^ to 

in Easton lore, and even to have undertaken secret journeys to 
Babylon and Portia. As Western pKbwpto 

iillct! die gun created by the expulsion ot die pagan denies, or at 
Wst tWreEett as it were. “onSergiOimd”. And when, at the dose 
of the Middle Ages, die iradSuSnSv* of the 
began to wane, the purely mythic*! impulse reasoned “*£• ™ 
thereafter in association with the adventures of the new soendfic 
hero called Matter. Mo doubt the philosophical impulse > 

so-called, i.C. the disinterested enquiry into reasons, f? U ^_ r t,_ r 
evidtnee first took its origin from the dash of tribal myth, whether 
ns * result of conquest, natural fusion fordefence again sr man c>r 
Harare, navel, or exogamy. 1 The claims of rival deities, then » «»*. 
had to he debated and assessed in human courts. The E"™*/ 1 " 
refinement of man’s reasoning faculty is die consequence of divine 

“"Ktmpring for the historian of Western thought to attribute 
the pecE mmtal qualities of the Ionian*, their curiosity and 
aptitude for enquiry, to the factor of environment and environment 
alone. Now environment is a blanket word; we arc 
how much it is intended to cover. If, however, 
simply geographical conditions, then these are nett , 

sense of the word. To assert that man is ^Product 
of his surroundings is to say he is pan of.them, in winch case there 
is nothing positive to lx surrounded. Environment m tlx «n 
sense is the muse of rhai which man chooses to make out ot it. 
men the romantic Hellenist has drawn our attention to thejdyllit. 
beauiv of the Greek countryside and coast, suggesting that st 
firmness darirt of outline and atmospheric "numinousness pro- 
SSZSWE* to the early Wan thinkers, lie *b J- 
esplain how it i? that only with Thales of Miletus m th f 6th ccmurj 
B.C. did the Greeks begin tu respond to this particular form ot 
Stimulation.* Communities living in circumstances no less, £ 
pitious have been remarkable for their lethargy and lack 5 
ment. The mixture of races, die growth of trade, the 
of seaftring—these were presumably the decisive factors in th 
emergence of the Ionian spirit of enquire: tot what people having 
made contact successively with Egyptians, Phoenicians, Chat 

* i L c, comfMilSfirr TTJinliipc outside the tnhe. 

* Wc wpdd infer tbe reader uW* to the diaper on lilam. 
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daeans and Babylonians, nations so diverse in customs, language, 
and type, could have failed to make comparison one with the other, 
and having compared, to judge, and having judged, to co-ordinate? 


The Utiitive Vision 

“We should therefore look upon Western thought as the point 
at which the oriental imagination became articulated into action, 
just as the churches of Christendom are the practical manifestation 
of Eastern mysticism. The growth of applied science is similarly an 
inevitable accompaniment of the Western philosophical approach; 
for we can act only in a world that we believe to be both real and 
worth inhabiting. Now characteristics such as reality and value 
are precisely those which Eastern thought, with certain exceptions, 
refuses to ascribe to the natural world. Similarly, the philosophers 
of the Occident, with even fewer exceptions (such as Schopenhauer), 
assume that man’s primary duty is to cultivate his conscious life, to 
increase his awareness of the world of sense, with the object of 
achieving mastery over his environment. Compare the oriental 
attitude. So far as Hinduism and Buddhism are concerned, the aim 
is to effect an escape from consciousness, to obliterate awareness of 
the self, to doubt even to the point of negation the reality of the 
world of sense. An exception is that of Chinese thought, which is 
on the whole individualist, humanist, almost egocentric, certainly 
familocentric. Nor can we ignore the paradox of the Hindu sage or 
fakir who, by his very isolation and eccentricity, comes in time to 
assume that very “individuality” which he is striving so obstinately 
to renounce. 

In the chapters that follow we shall undertake to survey the 
history of oriental thought from the earliest times, using as our 
landmarks the great figures who have deserved, more even than in • 
the Occident, the name of leaders and sages, and of whom a great 
number seem more than human in their personality, and some few 
of almost divine-human compound. The Western mind has tended 
to separate the various faculties of man, just as it has separated the 
sciences, the literary genres , and the various professions. A man is a 
poet or an aeroplane fitter. Biology is a science in its own right. This 
piece of verse is a lyric. We have a category into which everything can 
be fitted, and knowledge is sometimes identified with the capacity 
merely to read the labels. The Orient has eschewed this tendency to 
separation. Its philosophers are at once poets, moralists, statesmen. 
Its religion is a blend of poetic myth and precise reasoning. Know¬ 
ledge is more than a collection of information; it is a species of 
visionary wisdom. We in the Western world have for too long 
remained blind to this unitive viewpoint. 


IStlOTJitf riov 


Tkt Khminu of Jta&ftW , , . n * 

Wei tide at the time of the French Revolution, 1 homas Paine 
expressed his cOflvicmm that "a morning of reason had 
Europe, and that the dark night of superstition was being finally 

When was the first “morning of reason"? That is a question 
w hkh has never cessed to puzzle historians, anthropologists, 
philosophers, and psychologists, tt must have taken place ri the 
expression is at all area rate, long before the earliest rcCOjd'- 
history, and possible earlier than such prehistory as we are able to 
deduce from lock painting, implement, menhir, or barrow. T want 
to know," said Voltaire in his EfJ*i jjw ks Mo/io-f, what wtte the 
steps bv which men passed from barbarism to cmlizatjon- bo 
indeed do we all. in spite of great progress in archaeological invest.- 
varioo, wherebv at least halt a dozen avi Ration Egyptian, 
Sumerian, Babylonian, Hitare, Cretan, and Dravidian-have been 
uncovered, we ar® no nearer to answering that question titan was 
Voltaire! we merely know how much farther we have to go back 
to find men alreadv to some extent civilized. 

The evidence of art is misleading. The cave pictures and even 
the sculpture of the Paleolithic or Old Stone Age (from o 100,000 
b c ) is superior, judged on present evidence, to anything produced 
durmir the New Stone Age (r. jooo *.&). save perhaps 1 in respect of 
pottery; and not merely may the cave paintings of the Dordogne 
and Andalusia be accounted exquisite masterpieces, bur they are 
dearie part of a tradition already of some antiquity. We cannot 
imagine them as either isolated “sports" or the works of some 
extraordinary genius. It if possible that the works oi genius have 
perished, and that these are merely the conventional efforts of 

1 ^Of'thc earliest writing we must speak with similar reservation. 
Whether script was used first for recording numbers, symbolized by 
plain strokes or fingers (digits), or was merely an abstraction from 
some kind of gesture-pictography such as the Chinese A* wwi, we 
tnay legitimately assume that its development and. perfect!un pre¬ 
supposes a considerable unwritten, unrecorded, prealphabete 
civilization. An eminent authority, Dr. David Dirtngcr, believes 
ilmt the Alphabet as we now know it mlist have been invented in 
Svrio-Palestine about the middle of the Second Millenium ti.e., out 
the Egyptians were using an alphabet as early as 3000 a.c. That 
writing was originally an art or craft for the few, or at least or 
recording recondite and select subjecr-maitcr, tnay be deduced from 
the antiquity of the word Hkrvgfrpk, which means literally a sacred 
* CT. Tt* Rtfto C1791] 1 . 
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carving". Nor has the activity of writing altogether fost its aroint 
significance in a society which* like that of the present Jay; still 
respects the literary as opposed to the merely literate* those who 
“write" as Opposed to those who can write. Finally* it is mis¬ 
leading to draw- inferences from the mental condition of tribes or 
peoples contemptuously labelled “savage 11 * if only because our 
conception of savagery has lately undergone considerable revisions 
partly as a result of the ernularion by some civilized peoples of methods 
hitherto regarded as primitive, and partly because the progress of 
anthropological Studies has disposed of certain persistent notions 
cuacetning the ^irrationality" of much primitive culture. 

Moreover, Lite “savages ' 1 whose habits have been studied in 
recent times are those already undergoing corruption by contact 
wkh Western civilisation: a contact that has tended iirst to demoral¬ 
ize them and then as often as not to bring about Their extinction . 1 
Certain practices conventionally associated with primitive culture, 
such as magic and even sorcery, are nnw regarded as by no means 
confined thereto* bur rather as forming on dement in all civill yarin n, 
Indeed* their absence or neglect* or worst of all their deliberate 
eradication by rationalist-minded persons, may be the cause of 
serious harm io a civilization's stability. And that is another rea&on 
w hy Western readers should seek a better understanding of the 
thought of the Orient* where the dissociation ol religion and 
philosophy, magic and science, has been achieved with much less 
violence than in Hurnpc and America. 

Tht Nation of $ Goitkto Aj$ ^ 

Sooner or bier the enquirer into the origins of enquiry Jtaclf 
finds himself speculating upon die possibility of some kind of bll 
from grace* some cataclysm whereby tram kind, hitherto the child 
of jiawte, was obliged to lend for himself, cu "stop and Think , to 
assume the burden of freedom. From such a moment, it would 
seem philosophical speculation must have begun its limping career. 
The story of the Flood* regarded by our devout ancestors as ft 
legend, has become for their sceptical successors a historical reality; 
and if the researches of Sir Leonard Woolley in Iraq do nor prove 
the Biblical account of Noah and the Aik, ar least they suggest ira 
symbolic Truth * 5 For our present purpose wc need not ask whether 
Lhe so-called Fall of Man was a historical occurrence, or whether, 
as the Higher Criticism tended to suggest, it was a purely spiniwl 
one (whatever that may mean). What we need to ask is vhelhet toe 

1 AnAropufc.gui* hirt devoted iniuificimr jtteadoato •■ccn.inEtig ilit "MV4«ci ■ 
ti-wfl The reiuQti rai^ht he iltujiiasuUHjjJL 

* fen in Accawtr af the TmratfH* FtW kicsdi, *ec Chapter II. 
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society anterior to this Fall represented, as is usually assumed a 
kind of Golden Age. Why the natural or uncivilized should 
necessarily be more peaceful, serene, or desirable than the 
“unnatural” or civilized is assumed more often than proved. In 
some very interesting books Professor Perry has stated a case for 
supposing there to have existed a pre-civil,zed condition of man¬ 
kind not too incredibly remote, in which war, even inter-tnbal 

social life was one prolonged idyll and had remained in this condition 
from the beginning. From inspection of the earliest known (and 
therefore probably quite “late”) legal code, that of Hammurabi, for 
instance, we obtain an impression not of simple dealings or straigh 
forward human relationships, common disputes or obvious means 
of redress, but very much the reverse: a contentious right-con¬ 
scious, sophisticated community, in which men quarrelled andh. 
always been known to quarrel as much as they do now, and prob- 
ably took the law into their own hands more frequently. The ru e 
“an eve for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” was probably the common 
law of antiquity, though not the only law, if we may judge trom 
the earliest known legal document (now in the Egyptian section 
of the British Museum), dealing with a case of disputed inheritance. 
The more “natural” human life may be, the more painful m many 
respects it becomes. If we find hints in Hesiod or even Plato of a 
remote Golden Age, we need not accept their implied suggestion 
that it was a life of undiluted bliss and serenity. The Golden Age, 
as H I Massingham finally concludes in his brilliant little study , is 
mankind’s vague memory of its own youth: hence we must locate 
it at no particular point in time. But if we could recapture in their 
identity the feelings experienced in youth, we should recognize that 
period^for what it is, namely a time of mental and physical distress 
from which we longed to be delivered. The Gojden Age is golden 
only in retrospect, and merely gilded upon examination. 


1 The Golden Age: the story of human nature (London, 1927)* 
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THE EGYPTIANS 


A Young Science 

T HE insight gained during the last century into Egypt’s past 
has altered our whole conception of history. We may also ask 
to what extent it has altered our conception of moral and philo¬ 
sophical thought. For apart from its antiquity, the civilization of 
Egypt differs from all other known civilizations in at least two 
respects: in its length and in its continuity. 

As the story of Eastern philosophy begins with such specu¬ 
lations as have been preserved in Egyptian records, we are now 
in a better position to enquire how far back in the past man s efforts 
at ordered thought can be traced. For we arc curious to know what 
evidence there is of civilisation —meaning thereby an ordered 
system of society dominated by a coherent view of life having 
antedated the existence of written records, and by what conceivable 

stretch of time. , c . , c 

In order to answer these questions, it will be useful to touch tor 
a moment both upon the rediscovery of ancient Egypt, or in other 
words the history of the young science of Egyptology, and upon the 
reasons for the fact, now largely accepted by historians, that Egypt 
was the birthplace of philosophical speculation as we know it. 

Apart from the extremely interesting and largely accurate 
account of Herodotus, the Greek historian (484-425 b.c.), and of 
certain other Greek and also Roman writers, very little contem¬ 
porary information about Egyptian life and culture has come down 
to us. It is true that we may derive much valuable information from 
both Testaments of the Bible, and we shall later be able to observe 
the extent to which Hebrew civilization was based upon that ot 
Egypt. Unlike Greece, Rome, and Israel, however, Egypt produced 
no great historians and few reliable chroniclers. Of the latter, an 
Egyptian priest named Manetho, who lived between 300 and 250 
b.c'., compiled a list of Egyptian kings from all but the earliest 
times; or rather, since his work has survived only in fragments and 
transcripts, this list of rulers is the one contribution to knowledge 
with which he may fairly be credited. It took the form of a division 
into dynasties, such as our history books and museums have made 
tolerably familiar; but this division, which was never very enlighten¬ 
ing to the non-specialist, has proved misleading. In the first place it 
suggested, what was not necessarily true, that the kings grouped in a 
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particular dynasty belonged invariably to the same family. Secondly, 
it failed to make clear that certain dynasties, instead of preceding or 
succeeding one another, were, in consequence of political rivalries, 
contemporaneous. Thirdly, being based upon incomplete evidence 
it began to number the dynasties from the beginning of what 
historians now call the Second Union (roughly 3500-2631 b.c.), 
thereby omitting to take account of any previous social epoch such 
as that which has now come within the purview of Egyptologists as 


the First Union. , . r „ 

The modern study of Egyptology was the by-product of a 
venture inspired by motives far removed from those conventionally 
associated with research. When Napoleon invaded Egypt in 1797 
he took with him a large party of savants, chiefly scientists and 
archaeologists. With whatever degree of sincerity Bonaparte himseil 
embraced oriental ideas—at one point he proclaimed his intention 
of becoming a Moslem, and it appears that in spite of certain 
disqualifications (the authorities finally decided that circumcision 
was not an indispensable condition of embracing Islam) he was 
officially admitted to the faith-his band of research workers made 
good use of their time. The publication in 1809 of their learned 
Description of Egypt is evidence of this. Perhaps the most valuable 
result of the expedition, however, was the discovery by a French 
officer, who happened to be working at Rosetta in the Nile Delta, of 
a basalt stone bearing an inscription in three different scripts. As one 
of these scripts, Greek, was known, the scholars were able to trans¬ 
late forthwith what proved to be a decree issued by Ptolemy V 
Epiphanus (205-181 b.c.). The presumption, which in due course 
proved correct, was that the other two scripts, namely Hiero¬ 
glyphics and a more popular cursive script called Demotic, earned 
a faithful rendering of the Greek version. Nevertheless, the process 
of transliteration and translation raised a vanety of difficulties. 
Published in its entirety in the above-mentioned report the inscrip¬ 
tion on the Rosetta Stone, which is now in the Bntish Museum, 
long exercised the intelligence of scholars in every European 
country, particularly Germany, England, and France. But it was to a 
young French student of Egyptology, Jean-Fransois Champollion 
( j -Too—i 8 3 2), that we owe the inscription’s final decipherment. 

Something of the magnitude of Champollion’s achievement may 
be judged from two circumstances. In the first place the text ran on 
without regard to division between words; and, secondly, neither 
Champollion nor any other contemporary scholar knew at the 
outset whether hieroglyphic signs represented ideas, sounds, or 
syllables: in short, whether they were ideographic, phonetic, or 
merely syllabic. Nor did the experts realize, save after prolonged 
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deliberation* that the hieroglyphic script was in fact based upon a 
combination of ideographic and phonetic characters, some of the 
latter acting merely as aids to comprehension rather than as elements 
in pronunciation, a fact width ChfimpoUion original]y deduced from 
the preponderance of lueroglyphic signs over the Greek. To 
mention all the problems with which Champollion was confronted 
js unnecessary; wc may merely note that it took liiun. fourteen years 
to “break’ 1 the hieroglyphic code* and another ten to acquire 
sufficient familiarity with the language to compile a grammar and 
dictionary — and incidentally to kill himself with overwork. By 
igzi r the learned world was pur in possession of die means of under¬ 
standing* however partially, the mind of ancient Egypt. Not since 
the dosing of the Egyptian temples in the and century AJX had 
access to such riches been possible. 

EvrfiJ at thi CrtiAh of CHfixation 

The story of Egyptian excavation, which naturally received 
fresh impetus from die mastery of hieroglypliics. has been a record 
of patience and surprise, with no small admixture of romance. 
Moreover* it is a story to which new chapters are being added year 
by year. A new discovery on the hanks of the Nik seldom fails to 
provide material iur journalists, since Egyptian archfleokgy has 
received a good press in both Europe and America; nui is any 
European museum regarded a» complete without its painted coffin 
or even its tattered mummv. Ikyond the fact that die Egyptians 

E raetised the art of embalming’ and huiJt enormous pyramids, 
owever, the general public is not always aware of what it is that 
these industrious people achieved. No doubt the origins of thought 
and the ffrst awakening of a moral and social couscience arc less 
dramatic than the unearthing of a tomb or the prising open of a 
sarcophagus. . 

For our purposes we arc in re res ted in die Egyptian* as being 
the first people, the fust nation even* to debate those moral issues— 
issues oi good and evil as applied IO fife Itself, and issues oi tight 
and wrong w.5 applied to human conduct “"With which iAe arc 
equally concerned today. Although man had perhaps been in 
existence as much as a million years before the tirst recognizable 
^literature^ was produced* we cannot in the present state of our 
knowledge conceive there to have been any similar attempt at 
coherent philosophizing before that of the Egyptian sages. Ebc 
Babylonians, as we sfiall see* were in certain respects original 
thinkers and even more original scientists; but their religious 
speculations early assumed a superstitious dliractrr from which 
few positive or fruitful conclusions issued. Finally* the dvtUxarion 
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of Elam probably antedates by several hundred years that of both 
Babylon and Egypt; but, apart from the potter’s wheel, we know of 
no specific contribution to civilization made by that obscure people. 

Why then, Egypt? Can we explain how it was that a country 
so oddly endowed, if not victimized, by nature should have become 
the “cradle of civilization”? 

Without entering into physiographical details, we may begin 
by pointing out that after the slow desiccation of North Africa at the 
beginning of the Neolithic period ( c . 5000 b.c.) Egypt remained a 
comparatively protected area. That the Nile Valley has been 
inhabited by man from the very earliest times is now generally 
believed. Excavations begun as long ago—or as recendy—as 1894 
have furnished us with a good deal of information concerning the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the Nile Valley. Many of these people 
must have sought that fertile region as drought overtook them and 
their flocks. Of the characteristics of the Paleolithic 1 inhabitants of 
Egypt we know litde, though archaeologists do not despair of 
finding a skeleton from which the original Egyptian might be known. 
Such cemeteries as have been unearthed suggest that the Egyptians 
of the Neolithic period and onwards were assured of at least one 
of the conditions of civilization, namely a continuity of food 
supply. No other people on earth had, it appears, enjoyed this 
privilege before. Furthermore, they had learned both to work 
metals and to domesticate animals; and from their burial customs 
it appears that they nourished that unshakable belief in an after¬ 
life for which, as their culture developed, they sought by diverse 
means to equip themselves. In due course we shall see how their 
attitude to this world and the next affected the development of 

moral ideas. . 

Ever since Herodotus called Egypt the “gift of the Nile , it has 
been customary to regard that country as the happy product of 
purely physical conditions, as if man had scarcely a hand in the 
matter. This is a serious misapprehension. Egypt is an oasis (itself 
an Egyptian word). Now anyone familiar with desert country knows 
that such oases, however well situated, depend for their survi\ al as 
inhabited areas upon the exertions of man. W here man chooses to 
live, there he makes life tolerable, and where he is forced to live, 
there he will make life possible. That the fertility of Egypt depends 
upon a regular inundation, caused by rainfall upon the hills of 
Abyssinia swelling the White Nile from June onwards, is only a 
half-truth. Such a gross surcharge of water and mud, though 
varying in quantity from year to year, would prove as much of a 

1 i.c. the enormously long period preceding the Neolithic, and beginning about 

500,000 B.C. 
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menace as a blessing were it permitted to reach the Nile Delta 
unchecked. Indeed, we know from various ancient records that the 
Nile, its flood assuming unusual proportions, has several times 
brought havoc upon the land. The ten plagues described in the 
Book of Exodus probably represent, as Flinders Petrie has well 
shown in his book Egypt and Israel , successive phases of such a 
catastrophe. In short, the survival of Egypt is due to a work of 
man, namely irrigation. That is as true today as it was five, ten, and 
perhaps a hundred thousand years ago. 

Traces of the irrigation system of ancient Egypt show it to have 
been a highly intricate organization. And when we consider that the 
land, being 2,000 kilometres long and only a few kilometres wide, 
contains no more than 30,000 square kilometres of cultivated soil 
(i.e. 3*5 per cent), we perceive that the problem of irrigation is 
nothing but a problem of government, and vice versa A To ensure not 
merely the control of the yearly inundation but its equitable distri¬ 
bution, the government of Egypt needed to be both strong and 
centralized. That is to say, the Pharaoh was obliged to use all 
possible means, including the assumption of divinity, to ensure his 
political authority. From the point of view of administration, how¬ 
ever, the land divided itself naturally into small districts or non/es , of 
which there were forty; and more than one ancient papyrus affords 
us an insight into the tyranny which local rulers, believing them¬ 
selves secure from governmental supervision, might occasionally 
wield. 2 A common danger, which in Egypt’s case was the danger 
of extinction, is an unfading means of unification. Thus it happened 
that Egypt, once the sources of its strength and weakness were 
understood by its people, developed not merely the first major 
social organization (the population of ancient Egypt was probably 
about seven millions), but, as we have pointed out, the most 
enduring human society so far known. Precisely how early the 
first unification of Egypt took place was not realized by those who, 
accepting the original order of dynasties, dated the reign ot King 
Menes from about the year 3300 b.c. It is to modern archaeologists 
such as Flinders Petrie and Breasted that we owe our knowledge, 
such as it is, of the First Union, which is thought to date from at 
least 4000 b.c. 3 

It is the custom to honour the astronomer who detects a new 


1 On the narrowest part of the Nile at Kummch (cast bank) may be seen the mark 
of the River’s level made by a 12th Dynasty Pharaoh 4000 years ago. It is about 30 leet 
higher than the level reached today. 

* Sec the story of the Eloquent Peasant, page 54. , . 

* On a fragment of the royal annals in the Cairo museum. Breasted discovered 
representations of kings of the prc-Dynastic period wearing double crowns, symbolic 
of this early union. 
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nWt thc chcmist who isolates a new clement the physicist who 

M rmdetaS » *= •** 

bCJ ^No writer has done more to throw light upon the oni'ins ot 

civilLtinn and the development ol drought than the AaiLnun 
civil: um on yrea<;[( .j \ life devoted to excavation m the 

um *, r u. i.U» b-M™. 

f ^ns. •SET;Y V d N C * 

Breasted primarily implied two things; first a soc'd orgamaation 
Kiln some meagre of law and ottkr, and scco£y au>n- 
sdouS nurposc animating that order, whereby the atwens, or at 
KTa S of them. Sm bent upon pursuing certain id«ls of 
conduct^ even if the latter should he more honoured in the breach 

thiU TTds^general definition is important, because the archaeologie s 
sradThas turned up evidence ot several civil: 2 ,it ions old^than.or 
at least as old *S T that of ligvpt: lor example bumcnj khm d 
ei.l, of these we shall haw* more to say in dye course in ti 

Bnanud'r uontcntk* d«t F. s!P u» 
eiviliattion nm merely oullastcd and perhaps outshone ever) other, 
bur ruteuooally eorrrrihored, through its Mr?** ^ 

Hebrews to thc development of our own. During *- 115 . 4 

thousand years the civilization of Babylon was likewise « ^ op Bj 
til0 ueh with nothing like the same continuity and along much Jws 
SEtnal lines, But what decs our Western eviction owe to rhe 
thought of Babylon? Lirtlc enough, save that which was 4 ’F J > 
' X Si kv the Hebrews, Including the story of the great rlnod, 
which 15 we saw, was probably less of a myth than a real caiamirj 
^ ^’Mesopotamian The ce^c of Hammurabi, in ** of 

1 See Hhipier U B t*gfi 9*- 
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its enlightened provisions, does not represent a milestone in ethical 
thought as do the remarkable Egyptian documents to which we are 
about to turn. 


Civilisation written and unwritten 

It will be clear that the civilization to which we refer is exclu¬ 
sively a written civilization. Some historians have maintained, or at 
least assumed, that civilization began with the invention of letters. 
There is no reason to suppose that this was so. The impulse to 
collate, to compile, to record, probably finds expression at the point 
at which civilization, as hitherto defined, is already some way 
advanced, perhaps even beyond the stage of maturity, certainly 
many centuries after birth. If, for example, we are right in assuming 
that the First Union in Egypt dates from about 4000 b.c., it is 
hardly surprising that no written records should be found until at 
least 1,500 years later. Moreover, no public monuments belonging 
to this epoch have been discovered. But we should consider a 
further point: how many years of experiment, of temporary or 
abortive alliance, of diplomatic manoeuvre, of competition for 
leadership, of the ousting of rivals, of the expulsion of foreigners, 1 
must have passed before that first national union, so evidently 
precarious, was itself achieved? We possess no materials for answer¬ 
ing these questions. All we can say is that the civilizing process, 
having come to so early a climax, must have started earlier than we 
can at present conceive, or so early as not to have had a start at all, 
if by that we presuppose an epoch of human life devoid of even the 
most elementary organization. If, however, we presuppose such a 
condition of mankind, we are faced with the further mystery of how 
man should have succeeded in issuing from it: a mystery almost as 
difficult to solve as that of the evolution of man from animal 

creation. . 

These matters, apart from their inherent difficulty, hardly come 
within the scope of our study. What is more relevant, though 
equally involved in difficulty, is the question as to why man, having 
evolved a technique for recording his thoughts, should have pro¬ 
ceeded to develop them with such rapidity that within a few 
thousand years he should have acquired his present control, over 
nature. More interesting still, if a great deal less reassuring, is the 
problem of why his moral vision, which apparendy awakened five 
thousand years ago, should have failed to keep pace with his 
technical accomplishments: a fact so indisputable that the very 


1 The Egyptians made a distinction between "men" (i.c. themselves)^ and 
“foreigners"; just as the word for the “land" of Egypt also meant the earth (i.c. 
the civilized world). 
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this cod increased with the perennial evidence of his boutitv so he 
came to nvai the Sun God. and 1° assume many of the latter s 
characteristics. The name of this rival was Osins. 

To return to the nEwly-promotcd god o± Memphis. was nil 
invocation addressed to Prah merely 9 matter ui form, a convenaona! 
reverence? It appears not. For the qualities ascribed to hm m 
highly orietnah Ptah is described as Cr ihc heart and the tongue of r .c 

Jd/. Why, precisely, 'Wt* and "tongue”? Are these mcidy 
stereotyped metaphors? Scholars would suggest otherwise^ y 
^hfjrt 1 ' 1 the Egyptians meant something very like mind or 
«undcrstandii«"; while by “tongue" they referred to "spccdY or 
"expression 1 *, particularly that form of expression winch 15 caUc.aI 
or A- «/fafar. To be both “heart" and "tongue” is therefore to be 
not merely die interpreter of die gods in plenary session, but the 
divine mind itself engaged in the act of creation by giving concrete 

expression to its Thoughts. . 

Such a notion may seem mther abstruse. It undoubtedly el it 
becomes more intdligibie, however, if we try to understand what 
the priests, in issuing such statements* had in miml I'tom inspection 
0 f the whole text and from what wc know of early Eg yptian thought, 
it scans dear rhat the priestly authors are engaged in a discussion 
of how the world began, i.e. what originated it- Now whatever we 
may chink of their manner of expression* we cannot deny that t hey 
w r cre tackling an eminently reasonable problem—a problem to w hich 
die early Greek and Hebrew thinkers likewise addressed themselves 
and to which we in our day have been able to give no ready answer. 
The beginners of thought ar least began ai the beginning. 

It is to the nature of their answer to This question that the modern 
student may be inclined to take exception. Most text-books of the 
history of philosophy begin with the speculations of the pte- 
Socratic thinkers of Greece, whose object it was to discover the 
original element, or group of elements, from which the world of 
nirurc was derived. ThdcS maintained that die world was ultimately 
derived from water; Anaximander that it was derived from <1 kind 
of mist; Anaximenes that something even vaguer* called ih the 
boundless” was drat from which all things originated. To our 
sophisticated minds these answers appear elementary, far more so 
no doubt than they really were, for die Ionian philosophers must 
not he considered simple just because they put forward simple 
solutions. Nothing is less simple than genuine simplification. Ihe 
Egyptian thinkers, who lived about thirty centuries tarlitr chan the 
Greeks* envisaged the problem in very different terms. They main¬ 
tained— acid we must not dismiss the answer as absurd without 
giving it careful attention—that the universe originated from 
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thought x not so mudi thought in general as a funicular kind of 
thought, a realized, ob)extiviMd, or inornate thought. 

fit fore commenting upon this apparently novel idea, let us look 
once more at the text. Mere, as later, we quote from BieaJicd'S 
translation. Ptah, we are Informed, acting on behali ot all the other 
gods “pronounced the names of all tilings, created the sight of the 
eves the hearing of the ears, the hreathing oi the nose, dial they 
may transmit to the heart. It is lie (the heart) that causes that every 
conclusion should come forth, it is the tongue which announces the 
thought Of the heart... Every divine word came into being through 
that which die heart thought and the tongue commanded; and thus 
the Stations (official positions) were mad*, and the (unctions (ot 
government) were assigned, which furnished alt nutrition and all 
lood’’. And later: “Thus was it found and perceived that his (Pfah s) 
strengdi was greater than all gods, and thus was Ptah satisfied after 
he had made ail things and every divine ward" 

The above extracts summarize an idea* which, like many J5in ^ ftf 
notions in Egyptian literature, undergoes considerable repetition. 
Bo Id IV vested 'with the Sun God’s functions, Ptah is proclaimed, 
the Creator and Mover of all things. His creative organs are heart 
and tongue, the respective scats of intelligence and egression 
Evert thing in the world, therefore, is the embodiment ot railed 
intdimnu r, wherebv it “came into being”. The world, we may note, 
not created as if by magic; nor was it created merely according 


was 


to an intelligent plan; it came into being and is continually sustained 
in being by the active operation of intelligence, which is the breath 
of god Moreover, Ptah, surveying his handiwork, was satisluid , 
ie. 1 like die God of he "saw that it was good . 

In order to understand .indent philosophy we nud to be pre¬ 
pared to do two things: first we must learn to become accustomed 
to unfamiliar terminology and secondly we must be ready to be icvc 
that our ancestors were in most respects 

are. There is much heedless talk about die childhood of the rice , 
as if men had remained for centuries or even mUlcma m a condition 
of infancy, from which they struggled to adolescence about the erne 
of the Renaissance and have since grown up. 'Out the brain-power 
cibom sapkm has undergone any marked increase since die car iw 
times has yet to be proved. It mere siac should be a reliable criterion, 
we have the startling fact that the cranial measurements ot the 
Cromitgnon man (about *0,000 d.C.) reveal a brain fitly per cent 
larger that! that of hts successors. We live in an age which, impressed 
with the power of technics, tends to approach the prubltfns ot ex¬ 
istence from a materialist angle; but we have only to reflect for 
moment to perceive that much of our ie tell cereal backgroun 
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U'en formed from vtrv different Traditions. The priestly authors ol 
in their speculations as they at hrai appear. 

' '“iSTrlirlj "aro the coogMgMicns of Chmoao 

ci.utciiv> «'->s 

ILwoJvm GO”. How ttuqr 
rcalbc the bistafiy behind these word*—those particular wordt t that 
R sav apart from the new meaning which they are given in the 
Gospel? Fot, as we know, the writer goes on to make a statcn.cn 
whiS given the conventional philosophical ideas u tfa*tmc.-“’JjJJ 
have seemed both new and ehafiengmg. Having M-ldMmth. 
beginning the Word was with God and indeed »*/God, ^ proceeds 
to claim That as a r«clr of the Christian revdamm the Word hu 
become incarnate and “dwelt among u* . Now a £h° u g h Jj 
authorship of the Fourth Gw pci has been ascribed to St.Johjiwc 
do nut know for certain who wrote it. Nor do we know for «mm 
when it was written. We assume, on the basis al the recent discovery 
of ft fragment of papyrus, 1 that it was known m Egypt early in the 
and century a.d., which is much earlier than some experts had 
supposed. On the Other hand, we think wc know for certain why it 
was written. Composed origtrtaUv in Greek like die °jh"gKpcb, 
the Fourth Gospel was intended primarily ^ or Gr “~ 
there tore employed the kind of terminology with which the rntclli* 
Bern Greek would be naturally familiar. Moreover, it invoked a 
particular tradition of thought into which the Lhmtian gospel was 
henceforth to be integrated. In die beginning was the Logos and 
the Logos was one with God, Now, however, the Logos had hcen 
rnfldc flesh and was one with man. Hence the incarnate Logos, 
Christ, was also Immanuel, “God with us 1 ,* - . 

What meaning attaches to the term Inigos m Greek 
philosophy? it occurs fust in the fragmentary speculations of 
Heraclitus, and there it means a creative principle, a kind of fcrtiiia* 
ing thought, an agent of divine energy. We had it liter in Plato, who 
uses it rn denote th.u aspect of God’s creative power winch results 
in the multiplicity of His works; the Logos is the agnt oj vanity. but 
of ordered variety, nut mere profusion. The concept of the Logos 
also had its parallel in Hebrew thought, sometimes person iticd 
the Divine Wisdom. Indeed, it appears that this Wisdom idea, 
though reinforced by Greek thought, had atoeady a hmg and 

i q-_ Am mpubl'xthtd friHMRt ifft* FeUrtb Gesprt- FJ. by C H. Rabcrti, 

i The* ide-J. k dtiCliusd funbrr in the Ooodoii&n. 
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authentic Hebrew history; and this prompts us in turn to ask 
whether the Hebrews, who experienced so much Egyptian influence, 
did not owe some part of the idea to early Egyptian thinkers. In 
short, the authors of the Memphite Drama, being priest-meta¬ 
physicians, were probably the first elaborators of the Logos concept. 
What we do not find preposterous in Plato, in Philo of Alexandria, 
and in the Gospel according to St. John, should hardly cause us 
surprise and perplexity in these early Egyptians. If surprise there is, 
it is not so much associated with the idea itself as with its remark¬ 
ably early expression. Man’s first written thoughts are concerned 
with the power of thought itself. 

If the Memphite Drama and discourse contained no more than a 
series of metaphysical statements, the interest of these works would 
be limited. But there is a great deal more to the text than that. Just 
as we have here the first metaphysics, so we have the first ethics, or 
morals. Since that is a gigantic claim to make in respect of any 
ancient inscription, we must remind ourselves that written words 
must long ago have been spoken, and longer still debated in the 
mind. In the case of moral questions, we must presuppose many 
generations of varied human experience; for men do not begin 
systematically to reflect upon problems of conduct until they have 
become aware of a conflict of loyalties, and can readily distinguish 
between obligation and self-interest. Even today this distinction is 
not always recognized, and there have been philosophers to whom 
its denial" has been a matter of passionate concern. What strikes us 
as particularly interesting about the Memphite philosophers, 
however, is that they are seeking to establish a divine sanction for 
moral conduct. “Life,” says the text, “is given to the peaceful and 
death is given to the guilty”: a statement which, though ambiguous, 
is clarified to some extent by the later definition of the peaceful as 
“he who does what is loved” and of the guilty as “he who does 
what is hated”. In endeavouring to reconstruct the message of such 
early thinkers we are naturally dependent upon a rendering which 
we trust, but do not know, to be exact. The greatest scholars, with 
characteristic humility, admit as much. Thus Breasted s master 
Erman, one of the greatest of Egyptologists, suggested that he 
who does” should read “he who makes”. This interpretation would 
alter the sense of the passage by introducing the notion, not m 
itself unreasonable, of a god who created good and evil, bethe, 
another German Egyptologist, prefers to believe that the role of 
God is that of distributor of rewards and punishments, giving life to 
those that do his will and death to those that do not. If, as Breasted 
thinks likely, this interpretation is correct, we may gain some 
insight into the prevailing moral ideas. In the first place, it is clear 
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thiir morality is already a stifiaJ thine, and therefore susceptible nf 
sodal reetiJation. Of two possible lines ol con duel, one only is 
approved by the city and therefore by the city's god. Secondly, it 
follows that God is the kind of being to whom the conduct of 
human creatures is a matter of real concern. 1 le is not simple a iigurc- 
heatj, a champion, a civic patron, still less a vague metaphysical 
entity Hks the God of Anstotle, He is a judge and guide, the friend 
of the good and the enemy of the unrighteous, * . 

At this point we muse issue a word of warning. Conduct ordained 
by .1 god, nr prescribed bv priests or rulers, and demanding perhaps 
no more than external observance, is admittedly nor what we man 
h\ murfllUy" + It is rather soda-1 custom, an outward thing. This 
distinction h importer. The Memphite priest pressed do doubr 
a very strong vESted interest in rhe mainttiiancc of custom, or, gi\ cel 
their status as servants of a new niaster h in the establishment of new 
custom. Bui what is distijigutfbablc is nor necessarily tMcrem, 
features that became dear and articulate in morality arc already 
present implicitly in crusturn. Like irany a later ruler, the Pharaoh 
may have camouflaged his own personal wishes by reptesentin^ 
them as having been ordained by God from all eternity . I Fammurahi 
did the same. We know from die inscriptions on tombs and pyramids 
that the greater die Pharaoh’s claim to divinity, the more Intensely 
the people worshipped him. Whereas the Popes uf a later civil ination, 
claimed to be the vicegerents of God r the Pharaohs of the early 
dynasties claimed to exercise powers So fax-reaching that nature 
herself was subject lo their influence. Not need we assume that ail 
Absolute riders^ yesterday as today, are animated by motives of 
cynicism, cloaking their power with extravagant propaganda in 
which they do not personally believe. In die majority of cases the 
Pharaoh was as convinced of Ids own divinity as were lib subjects. 
The latter were obliged to obey him; he was obliged ro obey himself. 
To sustain liis immense responsibilines, however, he needed the sup¬ 
port of a pricsrly caste engaged in die perpetual asserti on of his divinity ► 
We shall see in "due course now the one Pharaoh lo rely exclusively on 
his own belief in himself was very soon deprived of power. 

The Memphite Draim, if correctly interpreted, shows the world 
of nature or the cosmos to be the prt*duct of divine intelligence^ 
Both agriculture and government are therefore the revelation of 
such intelligence. Cod, in fact, has not merely thought man into 
being, buf h in thinking him, thinks through him, and thereby guides 
him in the acquisition of iuch techniques as those of cultivation and 
husbandry. The divine origin of arts and crafts, together with skill 
in exploiting natural phenomena such as fire, is reflected in the 
mythology of almost every known culture. But the Memphite 
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Drama is concerned with mare rh&n God's infinite creative powers; 
it is concerned likewise with die duty of man towards God. God 
actively chinks min; mam in turn* must actively think God. He 
must maintain his fellowship with God through prayer; for prayer, 
as the dictionary tells us. is not merely the nuking offl request* but 
a summoning to oneV support. 

Here ii may be worth pointing out that Western philosophy, 
especially that of the last three hundred years, has almost completely 
lost sight of this communion of intelligence with intelligence, tv liich 
is ar the basis uf so much andent thought, even that which appears 
at first sight to be purely materialistic, such as the religion at rhe 
hunter of North America, with ite visions and asceticism but 
obvious utilitarian aim. 

Tift r£li of tie Kfcrjrf 

ITiere arc few religions, and few cultures likewise, that do not 
look back to some pre-eminent human figure, the founder or rather 
the interpreter of its filth. This figure may he a personified forte of 
nature, like Re the Sun God; or wholly mythical, like Prometheus; 
ur a historical figure, like Christ or Con Lucius; or semi-historical, 
like King Arthur. Similarly, he may have lived once, ox he may he 
Subject co reincarnation or palingenesis. Such a figure was the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, His person was doubly sacred: hr was the 
emWimcnt of the Sun God and therefore a religious figure, and 
he was the symbol of United Egypt* and therefore a political one. 
Moreover, lie was die abject of a my thology $o ancient and elaborate 
that even in the time of Herodotus the rites connected with bis 
person were already shrouded in mystery. Today* although wc still 
know very little about Egyptian religion, we understand muds Ghat 
puzzled former generations, whose ignorance of hieroglyphics was 
frequently combined with an approach bear described sis "positivist + 
That is to say, they were inclined to dismiss as ignorant super - 
stition anything which failed to conform 10 their notion of what was 
progressive and enlightened, We now know that the so-called 
primitive mind was the reverse of simple and childish, just as we 
realise that primitive art was often mnre subtle and skilful than that 
of the so-called Western "orimidves"* Modem savages, if carefully 
interrogated, will be found to believe not that civilised mankind rs 
cleverer rhan they* hut that it is simply mare w icked and corrupt, the 
slave of evil powers. If we examine the mythology that s Ufrotin ded the 
person of the Pharaoh, we shall find much CO excite curiosity bur lit tie 
to cause derision. This mythology will not mtrch shed light upon rite 
origin of ethical thought; it will explain ho wsueh highly da borarc mcra ■- 
ph rsi ca! systems as tha i of the Memphite Drama came to be iuinmhitd 
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Most indent of the gi>ds of Egypt was Hurus, the Falcon or 
Hawk god. Uke many other gods of Egypt,, he was originally a 
local deiryv the divinity associated with the town of Edfu in Upper 
Egypt. Even so. he was not simply & god of provincial significance; 
he wan the local embodiment of the Sun God hinudfi plctcmUiy 
represented, as we have seen, firsr by a falcon and later by the 
winged sun-disc^ If the falcon was the sun, then i*kj the sun was a 
falcon, traversing the sky from east to west in the course ul cadi 
day; an image later employed with numerous variations* the dead 
Pharaoh and hfo heavenly barque sometimes raking the falcon s 
place, The earliest Egyptian legends known to US are concerned 
with a titanic struggle; between Horns and his enemy Seth or Se% 
who h usually portrayed as a dug or an ant-eater, Ibis is presume 
ably a symbolism of the Struggle, renewed every twelve hours, 
between night and day, in which the eye of day is repeatedly put 
out. Hence the later myth* concerning the miraculous powers 
which this particular member could confer, and ihe frequent 
appearance in Egyptian paintings and tomb engravings oi a stylized 
image of an eye* the celebrated “eye of Homs’, 

The process of transformation—nr, perhaps mote strictly, 
transmogrification-—-■whereby Horus became identified with the son 
of Osiris is as fascinating to trace ah it is difficult to explain, All we 
can say Is tliat Osiris* originally a god of vegetation oi perhaps even 
a tree (his mother was Nut, the sky-goddess)* seems to have come 
in rime to symbolise the idea of fertility in general He was asso¬ 
ciated with the underworld because of the up dirust of natural life 
from die nether regions, stud he w.\$ on the same analogy asso- 
ciared with the Nile itself, as being both the Source of Egypt's 
prosperity and, like the sun, believed to parallel its worfdly course 
by traversing the underworld- In the earliest legends the dead 
tisiris was brought to life hy receiving die eye oi Nonas, his son. 
In time the figure of Osiris w as represented as possessing the power 
not merely of curmnunicating life go others bur of absorbing mio 
himself the power of other gods, until Ids prestige almost exceeded 
that of Rc< A school of theologian s finally arose whose object was to 
Impose [he worsliip of Osiris over that of all others. 

This deliberate imposition may be traced in the numerous 
hieroglyphic inscriptions in the pyramids of Sakkara, which are 
known as the "Pyramid Tests". 1 First brought to light III i88o w T ith 
the exploration of the pyra mid ofFepi lEt, these test* date from about 

1 It is, worth noting that, uupt far thsifi at SaLLu-j, the. Eg>yitLin fyYrinnkll commit 
ndtbcr itigcriptioni nvr dh^nmimiic curvin-^s, live actcmpl hy -ctfiflln rdj^itfUl 
iccts to foretell hluaricji events from the Pyramids, apedaUy the Uxmt pynrfld vi 
Fyx jrukl of (’ihrop* ±i Gi/rh, a [mucI uj-h m nk&uttreftwnfx uf piuf^cf, cti.i mhvrtj etc., 
from which wholly arbitrary inductions iff nudt- 
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2600 lcc.; but Egyptologists are agreed tb»t they contain material 
belonging to a much nldct period, lor certain words and expressions 
arc so archaic that we possess nn clue to their meaning. What interests 
the student of Egyptian theology, however* is that certain texts 
originally composed in praise of the Sun God have evidently been 
later rewritten to praise Osiris, There h frequent evidence ot actual 
substitution of one name for the other. In ccnvrin pictures, fur 
instance, we find OrirE holding court and issuing judgment from a 
throne situated in heaven, which is frank evidence ui usurpation* 
Nor was the elevation or apotheosis of Osiris merely rhe result of a 
theological argument in which the solar theologians of Heliopolis 
were temporarily defeated, as happened in the case of Ftttix Every¬ 
thing for which Grins stood-thc rhythm of rhe seasons* the reality 
of death and renewal* the functions of die M gOod" earth—was the 
daily experience of the common people. Consequently, Osiris was 
their god, a god whose habits they understood, and whose favours 
they might ask with some hope of requital, Osiris became in effect 
the god-king of Egypt, the president of a country that was itself a 
sort of recurrent miracle. 1 

To suggest rhar rhe worship of Grids altogether overshadowed 
and excluded that of the Sun find would l^e to misunderstand the 
workings of the religious consciousness, particularly m ancient 
Egypt. In cases of this kind—and such parallels may Ik found in every 
civilization—there is no absolute exdurinn, but merdy the blending 
of functions and characteristics; in this instance the Osimnizatinn 
of the Sun God and the solariBition of Osiris. Theology lays down 
a tettniuoJogy und believes that it has established uniformity of 
worship; but "what b worshipped is worshipped in the freedom of 
the individual eon science* and tew theologians have been able to 
withstand the pressure of popular devotion consecrated by time and 
responding to an Instinctive need. When at a critical moment in 
Egvpuan history an artempt was made to impose a new and purified 
form of Sun worship, the experiment was shotr-Iivcd, not because 
the Pharanh responsible for this innovation was devoid^of character, 



orthodox, arc able to continue their cherished worship. The 
Egyptian jtihthttn were not the only people in history, nor the most 
primitive, to pay lip Service to the sun* while privately propitiating 
a god of earth and water, virility and fecundity, darkness and terror.^ 

1 Tie Eflrptkilf were the *hi* people wfi-U i*™ have arapjed ihr mifirrnt 

of Jtid CoctCilU ftm "m mir&k t/m tint J't>t nmii&ni ui , 

* In iWcsHbit rpf she Prrtmld Tern Osid* » ttprertrMti « being m friend u> 
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If we were writing a detailed account of Egyptian mythology, 
we should need at this point to retell the story of Osiris’s death, the 
floating of his corpse down the Nile, its rescue by Isis, his sister and 
wife, its dismemberment by his brother Seth (whose mutilation of 
Horns we have already described), his restoration by Isis and his 
consequent return to life. This story, which survived Egyptian 
civilization and became part of the mythology of Greece and Rome 
and did not perish with the Christian era, assumed various forms. 
In most of them, indeed, Osiris comes to life only to renounce his 
rights in favour of his son Horns. Having abdicated, he then 
descends to the underworld. But the traditional antagonism between 
Horus and Seth still continues; and when Horus proclaims himself 
Pharaoh, Seth brings what is virtually a legal action against him at a 
trial at which all the gods are present. This challenge is directed not 
so much against Horus’s title as ruler over Egypt as against his 
claim to be the son of Osiris. The point is interesting, because early 
versions of this and similar legends clearly date from a time when 
paternity was not properly understood. Thus a son such as Horus 
could be born impossibly long after his father’s death. When the 
myth came to be rationalized, the revival of Osiris was made to 
serve the secondary purpose of enabling him to beget Horus in the 
normal manner. His presence is thereafter no longer required 
outside his nether kingdom. 

The Pharaoh, then, was Horus, and the new Pharaoh was 
simply Horus reincarnate. Because he was Horus incarnate, the 
Pharaoh was the source of national life and health; and, since the 
existence and prosperity of Egypt were dependent upon a seasonable 
rhythm, the Pharaoh was obliged to perform such ceremonies as 
would ensure the regularity of inundation and ebb, and even of 
night and day. Never, as we have said, was a ruler so weighed down 
with responsibility as was the Pharaoh, and never were a people so 
concerned with their ruler’s welfare as were the Egyptians. Nor did 
their solicitude end with death: it merely assumed a new form. Since 
the dead Horus needed food, implements, means of transport, and 
even entertainment, the pyramids were built to ensure his preserva¬ 
tion for as long as the world was thought likely to last. The purpose 
of these gigantic structures was not so much to keep the Pharaoh 
imprisoned as to provide him with an earthly pied J terre to which 
his soul could return at will. Every pyramid was therefore provided 
with vents for entrance and exit, together with a lifelike statue, 
which the soul on its visits to the earth could inhabit, or at least use 
as a means of self-identification. The entrance of the Great Pyramid 
points directly to the Pole Star, for the dead were supposed to 
inhabit that region of the sky. 
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From the Pyramid Texts we learn a great deal about the Egyptian 
conception of immortality. At first it appears that the Pharaoh alone 
could attain to everlasting life. Indeed, the extraordinary inscrip¬ 
tions on certain of the pyramids suggest not merely that the Pharaoh 
was regarded as deserving immortality as of right, but that the 
repetition of this fact must necessarily help to promote his future 
well-being. 

As Breasted has pointed out, 1 the Pyramid Texts, though 
mortuary inscriptions, mention the word death only in two sorts of 
context: first to deny its reality as applied to the Pharaoh, and 
secondly to assert it as the inevitable fate of his enemies. The 
Pharaohs are addressed with almost frantic ejaculations, as. in the 
case of King Pepi: “This King Pepi dies not. Have ye said that he 
would die? He dies not. This King Pepi lives for ever. This King 
Pepi has escaped his day of death. Raise thee up, O this King Pepi, 
thou diest not”, and so on. Apart from such rhetorical phrases, 
which were carved in the stone with a delicacy and precision that 
still excites our wonder, there are graphic accounts of the manner 
in which the Pharaoh, having renounced human life, ascends to 
heaven. As Horns, this ascension may seem unexpected. Should the 
Pharaoh not rather descend to the nether world and become one 
with Osiris? He should and he does—at least in the earliest Egyptian 
myths. The headquarters of the Sun God was Heliopolis, and the 
Heliopolitan priests, the authors of the Memphite Drama, acquired 
increasing influence with the Pharaoh at Memphis. 2 During the 
Pyramid Age it became the convention to represent the deceased 
Pharaoh as being “ferried over and set on the east side of the sky” 
(i.e. the side from which the sun was born every day and whence 
came all similar gods), though admittedly he might also fly heaven¬ 
wards or ascend upon a golden ladder. Thus one text reads: O 
men and gods! Your arms under King Pepi! Raise ye him, lift ye 
him to the sky! To the sky! To the great seat among the gods!” And 
the final goal of this journey, however undertaken, was first his 
meeting, and, after due trial and judgment, his actual identification 
with the Sun God. While the Pharaohs clung to their official solar 
religion, however, the reputation of Osiris was growing among his 
people, until it gave rise to precisely that re-editing of the Pyramid 
Texts to which we have referred. After the close of the Pyramid 
Age, Osiris, being no longer confined to the nether world, is himself 
translated to the skies and becomes the Supreme Judge. In the latest 
Pyramid Texts, as Breasted shows, 3 he is sometimes represented 

1 Tbe Dann of Conscience, Chapter V. 

* Memphis is only twenty-five mil es fr om Heliopolis. 

* The Dawn of Conscience, Chapter VOT. 
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as climbing the ladder to heaven. Now this is a double promotion. 
Not merely is Osiris about to greet his mighty rival the Sun God, 
but he has taken the place of the traditional climbing figure of the 
Pharaoh. The two faiths have telescoped. 

This meeting of two streams of belief is not a mere compromise 
engineered by theologians. It has a more profound significance. 
Although we cannot hope to penetrate the innermost thoughts of 
those whom Herodotus called “the most religious of all men”, we 
can refrain from extreme assumptions regarding their mentality. 
Partly through the influence of history primers long out of date, 
and partly through unwarranted inferences from surviving relics 
of the past, we are inclined to assume that a monarchy such as that 
of Egypt must have been a monstrous tyranny; that structures such 
as the pyramids could have been built only by a system of slave¬ 
driving of unparalleled severity; and that the evidence both in 
Egypt and elsewhere (such as Sumeria) of wholesale public sacrifice 
excludes the possibility of these communities having enjoyed the 
smallest degree of social liberty. Such assumptions ought to be 
questioned. 

When we represent the pyramids as having been con¬ 
structed by slaves, cowed and driven by force, we ought to ask 
ourselves what undertakings of this magnitude are achieved with¬ 
out compulsion, whether wielded by a single master, which is rare, 
or by a guild or union, which, though formed perhaps with the 
object of combating despotism, comes to exercise in course of time 
a measure of constraint. In such communal undertakings force is 
employed not so much in achieving the object direedy, as in induc¬ 
ing men effectively to associate together for that purpose. At the 
one extreme there is slave-labour with its problem of association; at 
the other extreme there is the free group with its inevitable pro¬ 
portion of grumblers. Nothing great is achieved wholly volun¬ 
tarily. Even the solitary worker bent upon work to which he is 
passionately devoted will have his moments of lassitude and dis¬ 
couragement when (to employ the obvious expression) he must 
take himself to task. Believing implicidy in the sacrcdness of their 
ruler, and regarding his dead presence among them as more signi¬ 
ficant—more beneficent even—than his living one, the people of 
Egypt no doubt erected the pyramids by a common effort of will, an 
upsurge of devotion. 

And if the sound of the lash and the knout were heard 
to mingle with that of chant and incantation, so the building 
of the great Christian cathedrals cannot have been achieved without 
much goading and verbal blasphemy. In a conscript army there 
must always be many who would prefer not to fight: but such 
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dements must experience the extremes ul resentment be lure they 
start shooting their officers, 3 

We have already observed that the Phareoh, before approach¬ 
ing the realm of the Sort God, was obliged to face the judgment of 
the gods, Efcdicr Stilly in the legends of Homs, the idea of trial and 
judgment was no less dearly conceived. To ascribe so great a 
measure of responsibility to die most powerful miui in die land 
niay seem unusual, since wc find a tendency throughout later history 
for the strong and powerful to evade this burden.. Although there 
have been rulers such as Marcus Aurelius, Ashoka. and hamt Louis 
who have taken their job extremely seriously, they arc the exception 
rather than the rule: responsibility has been attributed lower down 
in the social scale* That moral obligation was early recognised at 
the summit of Egyptian society may nave something to do with the 
stabiliry and duration of that "society: for if Toynfipes "challenge 
and response” theory of history is right, the society most morally 
rough will dearly be in a position to respond effectively to any 
challenge. What the student of thought will rind particularly 
interesting is the easily traceable process whereby moral rtsponsi- 
Hi I cry underwent a sort of democratization^ the ordinary individual 
graduaity becoming conscious of personal responsibility for the 
fast time in history. 

How did this moral awakening occur? No satisfactory explana¬ 
tion has yet been given, though we shall suggest some explanariuns 
in due course. We cannot legitimately $ay that human thought 
shows a process of development from concrete to abstract specu¬ 
lation. lr dfXLs not follow, therefore, that ethical concepts, being 
abstractions, muse have arijicn at ^ certain stage in social develop 
merit. The curliest recorded thought cannot have been evolved 
without the most thorough grasp of abstractions: not does the fan 
that the Egyptians tended also to express their thought m concrete 
i mui prove that their hold upon abstract d jink ing was precarious. 
Wl have reason to believe that, psychologically speaking, one 
capacity goes hand in hand with die other*- I’lirrhcrmure, we have 
been able to trace what may be regarded as die fast abstract ethical 
concept evolved by humanity, namely the Egyptian concept 
signifying “Righteousness 1 * ™ “ Justice". And of one thing we nmy 
be sure: w hen this concept first appeared it had already enjoyed a 
long history not merely as a vague notion or impression but, to use 
the terminology of David JIumc, as a genuine 11 idea * 

i ft jt LritrrtstinR Efl note ihac ok" the ih rtc pyrwmd Qi£*P?f Chcifcn. 

anti Mykerinua, we km# aittaulf licdc. On the of the ilttment hbpf^u the 

csSiiQtFy that 3ua no hbmzf\ tfe may tfefltsire io behrve iltat that r^i^ns ™ 

Mhh 'vrauM appear to preclude any violent VQdd uphravJa of uWttt. 
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'llw wora employed by the Egyptian* to signify Justice* Good¬ 
ness, -Righteousness, or Truth (probably it signified or included all 
four nritionji, like Plato's Form of the Good) was Moat* The word 
AW/ does not occur In rhe surviving fragments of the Memphite 
Drama, There is nothing particularly mysterious about that. The 
concept is dearly much older tlian ihc sophisticated theological 
argument of the priests of Heliopolis; for moral thinking musr long 
have antedated theological thinking. Something of the antiquity 
and veneration in which AiW-f was held may be judged from the 
fact that Justice, as thus conceived, ms regarded as the daughter of 
the Sun God himself Hence its diffusion from above—a further 
resemblance to the Platonic Form of the Gnod, which was compared 
to the sun on account of the latter *s power both to Lighten and to 
sustain life. This is sufficient to show that AW/* whatever its 
individual features* was not ju>;( a simple qualify,, a label ro be 
pinned on to something worthy of praise. It was the spirit behind, 
or permeating, the universe: the “Way™ in the sense so often 
employed in oriental thought. For the Hebrews, AW/ became 
Wisdom; for the Christians, Love- again not merely love of one's 
neighbour or one's country, but the Amurt of Dante, “the love 
which moves the sun and the other star?”. 

Some time before the beginning of the i8ch Dynasty certain 
Egyptian scribes copied from an old manuscript a work to which 
they gave the tide “The Instruction of Pcah-hntcp*\ Composed 
niOAt probably about 2880 n h c., so far as our present knowledge 
suggeirs, rhis work forms a kind of political testament. Its author* « 
Governor of Memphis and Prime Minister tn a king of the 5th 
Dynasty* decided* upon relinquishing office, to compile a sunimarv 
of precepts concerning not merely good government bur—what 
interests us for tire moment more—-the good life. In a preface to his 
work, he asks permission of the king to transfer to his son the 
authority he can no longer exercise; and it is evidently for the new 
Prime Minister that the precepts arc primarily intended Addressing 
the king* Ftah-hotep declares his firm intention to “speak the word* 
of them that hearken to the counsel of the men of old time, those 
dial once heard the gods"* w herein we obtain a momentary glimpse 
of a tradition rsF thought already regarded as exceedingly ancient 
and in need of scrupulous preservation, together with hints of a 
period of time in which gods and men were on terms of familiarity 
ant! even intimacy, as we see also in the early chapters of Gmjif, 
The wisdom itself, or such of It ax has been preserved, bears a 
dbtinel resemblance to that w hich Folgnius imparted ro Fits son, or 
Benjamin Franklin ro the readers of his Ajitokwgrtipj^ 
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It k at once shrewd, pithy, Incontrovertible, worldly; and this 
essential worldlings, this surface brilliance or (in the literal sense) 
superficiality, reveals something of the nature of the civilization of 
the time. Whatever its corruption and its foundation in servitude* 
this civilization must have exhibited a good measure of stability 
and order, or dse the precepts of the minister would have been 
irrelevant and even meaningless. In such precepts as ** Beware of 
making evil with rhy words < , , Overstep not the truth, ndlher 
repeat that which any mart, be he prince or peasant, isaith in opening 
ihc heart"* or ^Silence h more prohibit- to thee than abundance ot 
speech" \ or “Consider how you mayst Ik: opposed by :iil expert that 
Speoketh in Council: it is foolish to speak in every kind of work”, 
we obtain insight into a world not destitute of manners and social 
graces, a society in which the an of pleasing and gaining influence 
needed as careful cultivation as now. It is a society in which words 
and deeds arc equally important* if not on occasion identical. Social 
vices do nut differ very much from one age to another. 

Save thar they are the tirst moral statements of rheir kind to be 
preserved, though certainly not to have been Uttered, the maxims 
of Prah-hotep do not exhibit partietilar profundity- What impresses 
us is their urbanity- They ate the fruit of the cxpcritne*: not of one 
man only but of many generations of men in oflke; they may even 
be rehashed from a commonplace book. Now it is mud; more 
interesting that the earliest recorded moral maxims should be triEe 
than that they should be of staggering depth: for nothing suggests 
more forcibly that civilization is a great deal older titan wc ordinarily 
believe- Nevertheless the “Instructions" are not without their 
moments of sublimit}', even if Such sublimity is merely an example 
of rhe conventional rhetoric of the rime; witness the following 
phrase, which stands nur from the rest with peculiar force: “Cheat 
k Mxa/: its dispensation endurerh, nor has it been overthrown since 
the time of Srs maker/ 1 Li short, the foundation* the ground of ah 
these injunctions to virtue, is a power enduring through the ages, 
an eternal value t a force operating nnt merely in tnc individual soul, 
but in society itself Now this power* though embodied in the 
Pharaoh, 1 Is conceived as an abstract concept. Perhaps it is the first 
such concept to be evolved in. human thought. 

That the maxims of Ptth-hqte© became part ui die traditional 
wisdom of Egypt is shown by the tact that they were invoked about 
four hundred years later In a document of remarkable similarity. 
This document, a papyrus at present in the museum at Leningrad* 
is known as the *‘Instru ction addressed to Merifccrc". Who was 

* Cfr The Pyramid TciLa, "'King Unii wmn ftunh to nghEttruanm tbit be 

mayiijfe IT Wli turn" rtc.,c<C 
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Merikere? Unfortunately we know very little about him. He was 
the son of a king of Heracleopolis, the town about seventy-five 
miles south of Memphis. One of these kings, having overthrown the 
ruler in Memphis, assumed the title of Pharaoh. A period of great 
disorder followed. The country split up into warring provinces. 
The Old Kingdom disintegrated. The result was the collapse of that 
political union of Egypt which had already endured for a thousand 
years. The king of Heracleopolis who drew up this particular 
document seems to have been the most able, or at least the wisest, in 
his dynasty, for the latter has no other claim to distinction; and 
despite the fact that the usurpation of his family had done much to 
destroy the traditions of the Old Kingdom, he displays a deep 
veneration for the wisdom of the past. Characteristically, the king 
begins his address with a reference to Maat: “Truth comes (to the 
wise man) well-brewed, after the manner of the ancestors. Imitate 
thy fathers, thy ancestors ... for lo, their words abide in writing ,, — 
a reference to the wisdom of Ptah-hotep which is confirmed a few 
lines later. There follows much strictly political advice, first on the 
subject of foreign policy and later on internal affairs. How, asks the 
kin g, can a just system of government be preserved? He proceeds 
to answer his own question—by ensuring the material prosperity of 
those whose business is to administer justice. “He who is wealthy 
in his own house does not show partiality, for he is a possessor of 
property and is without need. But the poor man (in office) does not 
speak according to his righteousness (Maat), for he who says ‘Would 
I had’ is not impartial; he shows partiality to one who holds his 
reward.” 1 But although the king declares “Make great thy nobles 
that they may execute thy laws,” he is careful to add: “Increase the 
new generations thy followers, equipped with possessions, endowed 
with fields, entrusted with herds. Exalt not the son of an important 
(i.e. “ well-connected ”) man above a bumble one , but take for thyself a man 
because of his ability” 

Such an approach to the problems of administration might 
suggest that Merikere was to concentrate on the means rather than 
the end. But this is not so. As the admonitions unfold, we find the 
king anxious to drive home an important lesson. “It shall go well,” 
he says, “with an impartially-minded sovereign, for it is the inside 
(of the palace) which conveys respect to the outside”; and he there¬ 
upon commits himself to what Breasted rightly calls “one of the 
noblest observations in ancient Egyptian moral thinking”: “More 

1 The idea was shared by many others. Cf. for example the inscription on the tomb 
of a noble called Mcntuwoscr who lived in the reign of Sesostris (or Scnusrct) I (2192- 
2157 b.c.), “I was one who heard cases according to the facts, without showing par¬ 
tiality in favour of him who held the reward, for I was wealthy and goodly in luxury .” 
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acceptable is the virtue of the upright man than the ox of him that 
doeth iniquity.” We may remember that his utterance, so reminiscent 
of a later wisdom, was written more than two thousand years before 
the composition of the Hebrew Psalms, i.e. a period longer than that 
separating us from the birth of Christ. 

The immortality of the Pharaoh has already been shown, and his 
moral responsibility emphasized. But the assumption of immor¬ 
tality is not automatic; his deeds in this world must still be weighed 
in the balance. Whereas Ptah-hotep had not considered this fact 
worthy of attention, the king of Heracleopolis gives it due emphasis. 
No doubt this change in attitude represents a development of the 
moral conscience. “Set not thy mind,” says the king, “on length of 
days, for they (the Judges) view a lifetime as an hour. A man 
surviveth after death and his deeds are placed beside him like 
mountains. For it is eternity which awaits man there and a fool is he 
who despises it.” The idea of immortality underwent a progressive 
deepening of significance in Egyptian thought, until it was regarded 
as the reward of any man of righteous disposition. “He who comes 
(to the other world) without having committed sin, shall live like a 
god, going onward freely like the lords of eternity.” 

It was perhaps the gradual realization that Maat alone could 
assure eternal life to the individual that led to a popular revulsion 
against the values of what we have here called the Pyramid Age. 
The Pharaohs of that period clearly trusted to powers other than 
Maat; they built and equipped their tombs on such a scale as to 
ensure themselves at least permanent material habitation, almost as 
if they intended to rid time itself of victory over change. We have 
seen, too, that they caused their servants to cover the walls of these 
tombs with a kind of insistent verbal conjuration. The Pharoahs 
sought to take the kingdom of heaven by a storm of incantation and 
rhetoric. To us today there is something absurdly ironic in the tact 
that the object of all this elaborate construction of stone and chisel, 
musk, pigment and ambergris is the one thing that has in many cases 
failed to survive, namely the kingly body itself. Only the vessels, 
the food, the toilet requisites, the furniture—and the texts— 
remain. 

The collapse of Materialism 

The common notion that the Egyptians were people who spent 
all their time building pyramids and embakning their dead obscures 
the interesting fact that during centuries and even millenia of 
Egyptian history, men looked back on the great pyramids as 
archaic monuments, as remains of a civilization whose ideas and 
values had long been repudiated. It is true that Egyptian kings 
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continued to be buried with elaborate ceremonial up to the time uf 
the Macedonian conquest (335 ax:.)\ but the So-called Pyramid Age 
ended about xjdq b.c.* and soon the enormous area coveted by the 
pyramids (about sixty miles in length) was nothing but a waste of 
sand-strewn masonry, Qiesar and Napoleon, looking down upon 
these monuments* reflected on the transience of human glory and 
pride* So also did the Egyptians. To them the sight was even more 
poignant* because it WQ& their own history th&tlay in ruins before 
them* No wonder that such contemplation could inspire poetry' ot 
great; deprh and dignity. An example h the remarkable "Song of 
the Harp Pkftr M * which was sung both at funerab and, a$ a mmtnfy 
mori ± at banquets. Composed some time during the Old Kingdom 
(2^00 b,c.?), this song is not known to US in its entirety. It has 
survived in two fragments* one on a papyrus and the other on the 
walls of a tomb xt Thebes i 1 



The Generations pass away* 

White nthera remain, 

Since the lime of the ancestors* 

The gods who were afore rime* 

Who rest in rheir pyramids* 

Noble* and the glorious like wise depat ted p 
Entombed in these pyramids*, ,. 

Behold the places thereof 
Their walls are dismantled. 



None enmerh from thence 
That he may tell us how they fare* 

That he may tell us of their fortunes 
Thar ha may content our heart* 

Until wc too depart 

To the place whither they have gout. 

Encourage thy heart to forger it, 

Making U pleasant for thee to follow thy desire* 
Whilst thou fivesr L 
Put myrrh on thy head. 

And garments on thee of fine linen 
Imbued with marvellous luxuries, 

The genuine things nf rhe gods. 


l The iLah is non!' m th* Leyden Museum, 
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Increase yet more thy delights 
And let (not) thy heart languish 
Follow rhy deba te and chy good* 

Fash ion thine aJTajr^ on earth 

After the mandates of thy own heart. 

Till that day o£ lamentation cometli to thee, 

When thi' silcntdiearLcd hears not rhy lamentation^ 

Nor he that h in the tomb attend* the mourning. 

Celebrate the glad day 
Be nor weary therein. 

Lop qo man taketh his goods with him. 

Yea* none returucth again thu is gone thither 

The extract here quoted fails to convey the sombre majesty of even 
those Irsu^mentR that remain; but the reader who is sensitive to 
beanty of image and depth of feeling will be struck by two things. 
Fine the essential thought of the poem has survived translation 
from a language as tar removed from English as Chinese, and 
secondly the thought itself (though not the primary dement in any 
poem) anticipates that of some of the world's great poetry. To 
suggest that the original of Lids poem may compare at times with 
rhe great monologue of Hamlet* to which so much of the subject- 
matter is common, as the translation compares almost at times with 
a well-known passage in Isaiah^ is not perhaps an exaggeration. 

Fn the above version* which is that of the papyrus, we have the 
expression of a pessimism so profound that nothing save oblivion 
can overcome it: ^ Encourage thy heart to forget Sr/' In the version 
preserved on the wall of the Theban tomb, which i$ that of 
Neferhutep, a priest of Amon, a mote positive note creeps in. Here 
the living are enjoined* in addition to "following their desire 
wholly", to 

Give bread ro him who liath no field 
So shall thou gain a good name 
For the future for ever, 

indicating the value ro posterity of a good example, bur not seeking 
to discern the ultimate sanctions of moral conduct. What we have 
here, in tact, is a variety of humsKfim such as usually follows the 
collapse of orthodox religious faith: a humanism which, while 
advocating sensual enjoyment of a refined kind* pays due respect to 
Conventional morality' chiefly for the "good name” fhac it gives a 
man. If we wish to lind a later parallel for this attitude of mind, which 
15 ft recurring one, we may point to that of such i^th-century 
figures as T. H. Huxley p Matthew Arnold* and Emerson, Huxley* 
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for example, while repudiating traditional religious belief, clung 
steadfastly to traditional ethical belief, chiefly perhaps for the 
“good name” with which it invested those who conformed to it. 
Such an attitude may not suggest the most profound view of 
morality; but it does suggest an essentially social view of morality, 
because a “good name” means nothing if not a “good name” 
among men. Moralists tend to regard the “social conscience” as 
something that developed only recently, with the abolition of slavery 
and the removal of disabilities on certain religious sects. From these 
fragments of Egyptian literature we see that the social conscience 
is as old as history. What is paradoxical about the social conscience 
is not so much its astonishingly early emergence as the fact of its 
survival among men whose instincts are predominantly anti-social. 

In the light of the above, what may be said to constitute ethical 
or moral progress? One view held strongly until very recently was 
that first came a few moral men, and later, largely through their 
influence, a moral or semi-moral society. To say that this view was 
wholly mistaken would be absurd: we all know that such a thing as 
public opinion can be cultivated, and that nothing influences public 
opinion more than the eloquence (in deeds or words) of a man of 
vision. But the more attention we pay to the organization of primi¬ 
tive society, and the more we study comparative religion and culture, 
the clearer it becomes that social beliefs, taboos, and habits are 
equally things against which the individual leader rebels as things 
for which he is personally responsible. Both theories hold. Society 
needs to be influenced towards greater social responsibility, greater 
efforts towards mutual aid: it also needs to be shaken out of collec¬ 
tive lethargy and public indifference. In a society like that of Egypt, 
with its extremely elaborate hierarchy of functions, its rigid social 
organization based Upon material necessity, and its complex myth¬ 
ology and religious beliefs, the remarkable fact was not that a man 
should have a social conscience but that he should have an individual 
one. WTiat the French sociologist Durkheim called social pression 
was felt by the ordinary Egyptian at every point. It is the inner 
experience, the drama in the soul, the individual at war with himself, 
for which philosophers in search of the origins of genuine moral 
perception look. Such an experience was that of Job. Another was 
that of the hero of the Bbagavad-Gita} Do we find anything com¬ 
parable to such dramas of conscience, at least as regards subject- 
matter, in the early literature of Egypt? 

We certainly do. We find it, moreover, full one and a half 
millenia earlier than Job and Prince Krishna. The work in question, 
which has been preserved on a papyrus now in the Berlin museum, 

1 See Chapter IV. 
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dates from as early as zooo P.C.; bui we should beat in mind that a 
work commitied to papyrus probably needed to he of established 
antiquity before such pertinent form would be conferred upon it 
Ji is only modern literature liuii receives almost tniEiiediatc imprint 
and distribution; rhe classics are almost all transcripts. The text to 
which we refer }ms no title; but Breasted, possibly having in mind 
Pluto 1 ^ definition of philosophy as “the dialogue of the soul with 
irscIF 1 , calls this piece of “existentialist 111 philosophy “The Dialogue 
of si Misanthrope with his Own Soul", which is an appropriate 
description. The Misanthrope in question appears not to have been 
so from birth; what warped his temperament was die series of 
calamities that befell him. Of the precise nature of these calamities 
we sire ignorant, bee*use the relevant parr of the papyrus has been 
lost: we can only infer that, like Job, he suffered accident, sickness, 
the loss of friends, property, and finally reputation, until it appeared 
to him that nothing remained but to “curse God and die". At the 
point at which he begins seriously to consider taking Ills life the 
papyrus resumes the stun, bur in a novel form. The unhappy man 
and hi$ soul arc made to confront each other. The soul begins to 
argue with die mao. To die, it declares, k a misfortune; but to die 
in circumstances of misery and public execration is a calamity with¬ 
out parallel. Why is this so? Because a mm deprived of means and 
deserted by his friends will have neither tomb nor mourner—a late 
which to an Egyptian of this epoch could hardly bear contem¬ 
plation* 

Even so, the richest funeral is at bottom a mockery, as the 
neglected tombs of the Pharaohs and the nohEes prove. "My soul 
opened Its mouth and answered what 1 had said: It thou 
remernherest burial, it is mourning, it is bringing of tears: it is 
taking a man from his house and casting him forth upon the height. 1 
Thou ascendest not up that thou may eat see the sun. Those who 
build in ted granite, who erect the sepulchre in the pyramid, those 
beautiful in rids beautiful structure, who have become like gods, 
rhe offering tables thereof are as empty as those ot these weary ones 
who die on the dvke without a survivor ” If t in other words the 
physical death of the Pharaoh k as sordid IS that of the anonymous 
slave who helped build the royal pyramid, no one of sound inirid 
would willingly hasten his end. Appropriately, then, this- parr of the 
dialogue concludes with a phrase reminiscent of the "Song of the 
Harp' Player 11 : “Follow the g lad day a; 3d forget care. 11 

In order to appreciate both the merit and the originality of this 
document, we have to "think away” four thousand years of litemry 
and philosophical iclucvCtncnt, This involves considerable: menial 

1 lire funeral pljird.ii (Bfe.UECd}. 
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effort. Even SO, the Misantiumpe, though shrewd and free from 
$ent]mentaliti\ has advanced to no deeper spiritual insight than 
the author of the “Song of the Harp Placer'. But the manuscript 
does not end hew* It continues in a form of even greater originality. 
The nrose introduction is succeeded by four ptnims, each ol which 
conveys a stage nr pluise in the writer’s spiritual progress towards 
enlightenment. With sdMouthing rather than Self pity, the hrst 
poem dwells upon the theme of loss oi reputation and good name 
in the manner of the “Harp Player". The image ol stinking hsh is 
employed as an analog}', for the Egyptian would as naturally com- 
pgtc a bud name to the stench of “the catch when foe sky is hot AS 
we today might refer to a name as "stinking in men’s nostrils . The 
second poem stresses the Misanthrope’s disgust with Jjte from 
another point of view. What manner of man, it asks, cm be trusted^ 
Even brothers may prove false, while “friends ot today arc not t>F 
love". Wickedness abounds, but the malefactors are not brought to 
book. "The gentle man perishes, rhe bold-fated goes everywhere". 
Worse still, evil conduct excites not so much disgust as a tolerant 
amusement. Social life is a scandal, because "there arc no righteous” 
to whom to make appeal. Monotonously, but with the kind of 
insistent emphasis reminiscent of the Psalms, the first line of each 
TOW of iliii poem runs* **Tn whom do 1 speak today?"* just as a 
modern prophet or artist mighi ask: "What public shall I add res*? 
Who will listen to my message?"" 

Fn foe last two poems, which arc unquestionably the best* death 
is contemplated first with tranquillity as foe final release fifam cate, 
and secondly with confidence as foe source of divine justice. Thus 
foe mood of the early parr of foe manuscript is dispelled, and the 
injunction to forget death gives place to the counsel to accept die 
inevitable m the hope that it may lead lu something more than mere 
physical dissolution* Of these poems ( the third is undoubtedly the 
most bcautifid, as foe citation ol even a few lines will show: 

Death is before me to-day 

Like the recovery of a sick man 

Like going Forth into a garden after sickness. 

Dtafo is before me to-day 
like foe odour of myrrh, 

Like sitting under the sail on a windy day *, * 

where on one of the few occasions in any literature die contem¬ 
plation of death evokes images the reverse of horrific, inurbid, or 
distressing. Tn contrast to foe conventional ideas of this and later 
times, we have the approach of death compared to the recovery of 
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a man from sickness. The entry into the unknown world is likened 
to Stepping from the shurtcred asck~room into a garden, and so On, 
This mood of awakening faith, conveyed in poetry at least equal to 
dial of the “Song of the Harp Player", provides a fitting transition to 
the him! poem, which is concerned not so much with the fact of death 
a$ wirh the dead themselves. In this final phase of the Misanthrope's 
spiritual pilgrimage the iminorLais “who are yonder' 1 are regarded 
as judges and punishers of the wicked after death. If there h no 
justice on earth, then at least there is justice in heaven. Death is not 
the end, nor is it a passing into forgetfulocss, it i$ rather the begin¬ 
ning, an entering Upon a mode or living in which good and evil 
receive their due. Already, in Other words, we have arrived at a 
stage at which all men are hdd responsible lor their actions, at 
which conscience has become democratized, and at which a man's 
“dialogue with hh awn soul" is becoming a recognized theme for 
literature. Nor does the concentration upon personal experience 
indicate the absence of a “social Conscience” It is simply a form of 
social conscience, man's thoughts being “driven inward*” on 
account of die corruption of society. 

In the same way. Job WAS a public figure, a man of substance 
and reputation p who, having lost everything capable nf making file 
worth living, was obliged to consult his awn soul as to the meaning 
of life and suffering. What is remarkable about the experience of rhe 
Egyptian Misanthrope is not merely that it antedated that of Job, 
but rbar it forms part of the sodol conscience of a people lacking the 
profound spirinml endowment of the Hebrews. To this subject we 
shall return in due course. If is perhaps sufficient to remark that the 
Misanthrope, who no doubt died “full of years" like Job, seems to 
have arrived at the condition uf faith entirely on his own. Unlike 
Job, he sought and obtained no interview with God, There was no 
whirl wind conference. Nor, at the conclusion of lus trials, was be 
"blessed more than his beginning” with material possessions. For 
him. faith was literally “the substance of tilings hoped for the 
evidence of things not seen"; for wc must remember thar with all 
his belief in the supernatural and in tutelary deities, the Egyptian of 
this epoch had no conception of a religious revelation open to all 
roan kind, Faith had nothing hut itself to stand upon. 

Thi Dtfttftf qf Mwt 

That other documents surviving from ibis age should reveal a 
similar morid of disillusion cannot be accident. The sLudent 01 
modern literature, intent upon tracing a particular line of thought 
or trend of feeling, succeeds by judicious flection in finding all 
the evidence he needs; but the selection must necessarily be rigorous 
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and it may sometimes be arbitrary. Hence the reversal in each 
generation of the judgments and valuations of the immediate past. 
In this section of our study the situation is totally different. No 
arbitrary selection need be made. The corpus of Egyptian literature* 
though much bigger than is usually supposed, is manageable, 
uniform, and now for the most part accessible. We need not juggle 
about with it to prove our theories. We may accept it as it is. A 
progressive deepening of moral and spiritual awareness crystallizes 
out of all the writings from the Memphite Drama to the time of The 
Book of the Dead. Since almost all these fragments of literature were 
preserved by the court and the priesthood, a good deal of careful 
editing was no doubt undertaken. Even so, the body of writing to 
have survived is still remarkable, and perhaps all the more so for its 
evidence of increasing spiritual insight on the part of both authors 
and editors: material which, so far as we can tell, had been assembled 
for the first time in history. 

Two very interesting examples of this increasing insight unto 
the nature of morality date from roughly the period of the Misan¬ 
thrope, The first is a meditation by a priest at Heliopolis called 
Khekheperre-soneb. This text was copied by a scribe of the 18th 
Dynasty^ on to a board which is now in the British Museum, To this 
shrewd observer of his fellow-men, the old standards of morality 
have broken down. Unlike the Misanthrope, he appears to nourish 
no personal grievance, but merely a professional concern for the 
neglect of Maat and the wisdom of the ancestors. £ T am meditating/* 
he writes, “on what has happened (i.e* his is no imaginary denuncia¬ 
tion}. Calamities come to pass today, tomorrow afflictions are not 
past. All men are silent concerning it (although) the whole land is 
in great disturbance, . . . Long and heavy is my malady. The poor 
man has no strength to save himself from him that is stronger than 
he.” And so he proceeds in the same vein for many lines, expressing 
social disillusionment all the more bitter and dark because it appeared 
to be without precedent. The rise and fall of empires and civiliza¬ 
tions is a theme to which our modem historians increasingly 
address themselves, until we have come to regard the dissolution of 
our own civilization as merely a matter of time, so convinced are 
we of its inherent weaknesses. Khekheperre-soneb and his com* 
panions were facing the hitherto unthinkable: the disintegration of 
a social system regarded as ordained by God from all eternity and 
sustained by His living representative the Pharaoh and the power of 
Maat. The phrase “I am meditating on what has happened” evidently 
refers to the contemplation of what had never happened before. 

The second example is altogether more original. This is the story 
of the “Eloquent Peasant”, a lengthy piece of writing preserved on 
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a papyrus roll now in the Berlin Museum, At first sight rhis tale y 
together with Lhc mural which ir points* provide & most damaging 
criticism of the upper and especially the otfidal classes; for the story 
relates Jiuw a poor peasant, driving his mules one day near the 
estates of the king's Grand Steward* was Locked by a wily official 
into trespassing and permitting the beasts to nibble the 'master's 
corn. The peasant's goods and chattels arc seized and he is arrested, 
but he determines to plead his cause before the Grand Steward 
himself. He does so in a series of nine lengthy speeches, each more 
eloquent and bold than the hst, in which ihc high officials and even 
die king arc reminded of their duties. To the earlier spccdies die 
Grand Steward cither leads a deal ear, or, goaded to fury by the 
rmpcrtinencc ul the suppliant, replies by ordering him ro hr soundly 
beaten. Such chastisement merely prompts the peasant to greater 
feats of eloquence. Addressing the Grand Steward in impassioned 
phrases, he brings his argument to a climax with these wordsr 

Be not light, for thou art weighty. 

Speak nor falsehood, for chon air the balances, 1 11 

Swerve nut p for thou art uprightness. 

To drive home his point, he stresses the fact that justice is not 
dependent upon human inclination or whim, but, being eternal t 
survives neglect f defiance* and corruption: "justice tALijf) ™ lie 
declares, "i$ from all eternity : ir dcsccndeth with him that doctfc ir 
into the grave.” After this series of Jes&ons from the least of Isis 
subjects, the Grand Steward becomes; convinced that justice has 
after ail been abused. He therefore arrests the guilty official and 
restores the peasant his property. 

Whether or nor this story was originally intended as propaganda, 
k sheds a vivid light upon the common notion* of the time. What 
impresses m most forcibly is the fad that, in spite of its central 
rheme of Justice, there is at no point riie smallest suggestion that 
the social order should be rtffavrtfoi Unjust officials should he 
rcplarcd by just officials, hut peasants aspire to be nothing more 
than peasants: that Is the underlying assumption oi a ston not 
devoid of wit and something often approaching humour. Secondly, 
and perhaps in consequence rct this acceptance of an immutable 
social hierarchy, there i$ novlting inherently absurd in a peasant 
cither reminding his masters of their social obligations or in possess¬ 
ing sufficient education to do so. In a country in. which response 
bility had rested upon die ruler for so many centuries, there must 

1 In the hriajie« witiG ilotyi ihc jfinboE of Ju%ijec. Timelec h edit uiurily 

11 rairjing them. 
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have been considerable force in the peasant’s arguments. Through¬ 
out later history there is much denunciation of the rich and Powerful 
merely on account of their riches and power: the preservation of 
the storv of the Eloquent Peasant suggests that it was regarded 
less as subversive literature than as a reminder of what an enhghtene 
ldng expected of his officials. We have here one of the few social 
documents in which the duties of masters to servants are regarded 
as the primary source of social stability. Almost every other civiliza¬ 
tion having assumed the duties of servants to masters, proceeds to 
demonstrate its humanitarianism by making ‘ <co ncessions » t c 
lower orders. The only concession for which the Eloquent Peasant 
made plea was that justice should be done him as a man performing 
his duty in his particular station. He makes the distinction between 
that which may be conceded as a result of power and that which 
should be granted as a result of obligation. We concede what we 

must but we grant what we ought. 

Those who caused the story of the Eloquent Peasant to be 
preserved and transcribed had evidently perceived the insufficiency 
of the maxim laid down in the “Instruction to Mcrikere , that an 
official will tend to do justice provided he is well paid. If, as it now 
seemed the only guarantee of just action was the existence of a just 
ruler, the problem of how to find a just ruler admitted of no clear- 
cut solution. It was a matter of chance. Moreover, with the collapse 
of the old order and the neglect of the traditional wisdom there 
was an increasing danger that even the best-intentioned ruler or 
official would be corrupted. The traditional wisdom had been a 
bulwark against the grosser abuses of power. Now that such a 
guarantee was removed or weakened, what could take its place. 

The men who sought to answer this question, or whose answers 
happen to have been preserved, were very different m outlook from 
those whose thoughts we have been considering. There was good 
reason why they should be. Ptah-hotep and the authors of the 
“Instruction to Merikere”, the “Song of the Harp Player and the 
testament of the Misanthrope were either worldly commentators on 
life or stoic contemplators of death. Finding mankind fiill of iniquity, 
they look to the after-world to redress the balance of good and evil. 
After the collapse of the Old Kingdom, however, we find certain 
thinkers whose disillusionment, though extreme, is nevertheless 
tempered with hope in a new social order: not an order to be 
obtained by the dispossession of the ruling classes or the accession 
to power of new social elements, but an order to be established by 
a ruler divinely guided to restore the power of Moat. This is more 
than “social idealism” in the modern sense; it is, as Breasted has 
pointed out, the first hint in history of messianism. While the greatest 
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of rhf Prophets were those to appear in Israel—greatest In' reason 
pcrh,ips ui their cominuirv of message, for which there exists no 
parallel -rhe undent world did not lack prophets oi (mother order, 
whose utterances strike us as less impressive only because oi the 
absence of some evident fulfilment. 

When we read the sombre pronouncements ol the Egyptian sage 
called Iptiwer we arc driven to wonder how many other men equal 
in insight have missed the accident of record 1 for a man who voices 
a feeling common to many in the same generation must do so in a 
language that lias already expressed much in the same tenor, You 
can initiate thought; you cannot initiate the language in which it is 
expressed. Ipuwcr is more than a shrewd commentator on society; 
he is concerned, a$ every great philosopher is concerned, with the 
human condition, then as now hardly conducive to optimism. In 
what are called his ‘"Admonitions”, he refers to the social evils of his 
lime in terms nor of political propaganda but of philosophic 
disillusion. He is in fact the first philosopher to identify the decline 
of avalization with what Gilbert Murray has called, in connection 
with a similar moment in Greek history, the Mure of nerve . 
that is to say, a collapse of the will to believe, issuing in doubt 
concerning the benevolence and even the reality of the go *■ 

The sages before Ipuwer lament the decay of standards, and 
wring their hands over the impending collapse of their culture. 
Ipuwer probes deeper. Tor he perceives very dearly that once such 
doubts become widespread, once they cat inro the soul, the very 
nature of life becomes abhorrent: not perhaps life itself but rather 
that characteristic of life which is least open to explanation, namely 
the vain and wearisome repetition of its iunmons. V\ Quid, he 
exclaims at one point, “that there might He an end of men, that there 
might be no conception, no birth!” This, indeed, is the first recorded 
note of a theme which is to run through Eastern thought to this 
day - but IT is followed by a passage of strangely femm. scent beauty, 
composed, like the rest of Ipuwcr’s “Admonitions , in a metre later 
made familiar hi the Hebrew Psalms, and hinting at the advent of a 
saviour or benevolent conqueror to whom, as we shall see, almost al 
ardent literatures mike rdefence: for men had not yet discovered 
anv science upon which thev could nourish their illusions, or am 
art with which to beguile them. “He”-and tluS can refer only to 
some such deliverer as we have mentioned— brings fooling to the 
Dame, it b said he is the shepherd of all — l*"-■®£"£g 
heart. When his herds arc tew he passes the day to gather them 
together, rheir hearts being fevered. ’ So he connnp in lines 
remind us of Isaiah and Ezekiel, prophets for whom the theme 
; a greater significance fifteen hundred years 3flier. 


assumes ; 
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Faced with utterance sudi as the shove, certain historians seek 
hastih ior a materialistic explanation of its prophetic rnnrent. At 
ill cob*, it seems, these ancient sages must be shown not to mean 
wliat they sav. it is not at all impossible that Ipuwer, like the priest 
Nefertohu, 1 had in mind a real person* Observing tbit the men til 
his dav were accustomed "to go ploughing bwnng a shield , and 
being'horrified at the thought of civil war (which, » he shrewdly 
says "pays no rases”), lpuwcr may well have placed ras hopes m :i 
fore ten ruler probably from the south, whose spokesman he chose 
ur was persuaded to become; or he may have invented an imaginary 
fitmic in the hope dial it might later become incarnate. 1 lie attitude 
is none the less mcssiaruc. For we know that the puoplc most 
possessed with messianic ideas, die Jew?, were always divided, and 
£re so to this day, as to the exact form which their deliverer 
$hnuld take. 


D&adiffit # t . 

To the Elocjtient Peasant, was a spiritual possess!oil to 

which all men Itad access. The fact that tilts story enjoyed official 
approval, as we cannot doubt that it did, show? that the spiritual 
growth observable in the sages had been accompanied hy relative 
popular enlightenment. If the peasant was mom than usually 
eloquent, he was in oilier respects typical of his class. But tins 
denincratiz&Lion of Moat had its attendant dangers: first, because 
the exalted “solar" theology became Increasingly blended with the 
cult of Osiris, the people's natural faith; and secondly, because the 
admission of the Pharaoh’s subjects to the heaven originally reserved 
for the king conferred greatly increased powers upon the priest¬ 
hood. The priestly caste in Egypt—for caste it was had enjoyed an 
immense reputation from the earliest times. 

Herodotus, who learnt most of what he knew about the mind of 
rhe Egyptians from the priests he questioned, speaks well of this 
branch nf the theocratic government. According to him, the priests 
were for the most part both highly skilled and upright in character. 
The “mysteries” they supervised were in one sense as mysterious 
as rhe Nile inundation; and in another sense a? practical as the 
control of this overflow by irrigation and the timely harvesting of 
crops. A lofty, metaphysical religion without any immediate 

1 Ntfecrohu wire* in terms of diiiHiision linulaT <■> Khckhspsiie-IOfleb. bur thr 
nviuur tn whom he looks fonmnl b slmpit MrtlLniy Amenemhrt 7, foumliir nf the 
mJ] penalty ulnut 3agoft.C.The bnerdid flat "thieve wntt 'a'OI espeirted oi him. He 
left a lestimenc to his vra Scv. 1 tris, in the »ur*e of which ^ muJ: I mve 13 the 
hri'c^r, t fiirmUhcJ theorphtn; I mlmijrei! the [nslRnfflcmt SI well as him who <4 
jjfHH sceount But he who 41* my food trade insnrm-tlnn: Em to whom I K^'e rn ; 

I.tm I lirtuftcd few rhercEn." 
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connection with practical life would have been unintelligible to an 
Egyptian, who at certain seasons of the year was obliged to do 
overtime for Hi.s faith. Such powers and responsibilities were 
naturally a SonrcL of great rempratinn. h might even be suggested 
thar rhe chid cause of corruption in the priesthood was not so much 
idleness, sloth, indulgence—1he usual breeders of decadence—as rno 
great pressure of work. The elaborate ceremonial connected w ith a 
royal tomb might occupy the lifetime of groups of priests oyer a 
period of centuries. Temples needed to be stalled and maintained. 
Property acctirmilaied by purchase or pious bequest had to be 
managed. Archi ves, more precious and revered then than now, 
required careful storage and occasional editing. Schools for scribes 
and catechumens were a condition of the professions continuity. 
Above ah, the people's needs, requests, and superstitions had EO be 
attended to with patience, and perhaps with guile. If the people 
were to be saddled they must be given tliat in which they were 
prepared to trust, w hether it took the form of a charm, or an incan¬ 
tation, or a sacred scroll of unintelligible script. And if they sought 
help to cast out demons in this world and the next, the most reason¬ 
able reaction was not io dende their credulity but to furnish them 
with Lite necessary spells at the appropriate price. 

It would be to talk" inaccurate to say tliat such methods worked 
only among the people: credulity nf this kind b found among all 
classes of H&m rmfer During the so-called Middle Kingdom 
(ioGj-TjHo H.c.) powerful find wealthy of] (rials used ro arrange 
tor their collms rn be covered inside with tests and inscripnnns, 
mostly setting forth spells and magical formulae- 1 Studied carefully, 
such inscriptions betray evidence of having been used not fur the 
sake of their intellectual content, which is in most eases small, hut 
as a kind of verbal protection fur the body against demons and 
spirits. Consequently there is a great deal of repetition and error in 
their compos iUOAr and many passages are left incomplete* suggesting 
the rapid and mechanical work of funerary scribes whose task was 
to adorn the entire interior of the wooden box with wnting. _ 

In addition to thi'se magical elides—which, as Set be pointed 
OUt p were evidently intended to "read themselves 1 — there were a 
luge number of papyrus rolls of similar cliapctcf 1 which could, be 
purchased from the priests and deposited in tombs. I hoc texts 
form what has come to be called Tlx Book of tk Duid. Assembled 
officially during the period of the Ptolemies about .pie a.C K'f 
Book fiftht rw has sometimes been mistakenly termed rhe Uiwe 

1 TfeCK wscripfions We been eallectal ind pubSuhed unJer the odf '■/ Cutlin 
Tu ti w \ hf Erected chie%. 

1 About z r «M of iheEc lUTC been discovGrca. 
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of the Egyptians”, whereas it is in large part a Demonology of a 
particularly gnicsomc kind Here we find such odd official spells as 
those for "refusing serpent", for “repulsing crocodiles” and other 
beasts of prey, and also a variety nt formulae of a negative and (to 
us) ludicrous kind such as “for not walking head downwards”, to 
""avoid losing one's mouth or heart", to “prevent Jlinking’water 
turning into flame”, etc. The latter category of spell evidently 
pmvided a harassed priesthood with inhniie possibilities of 
magical prescription; iot ii both the dying or the companions of elite 
deceased wished to make provision against rhe remotest as well as 
the most obvious conringefides, there was bound To be a sate for 
almost any formula whatever. 

Less grotesque but equally negative in spirit are a series of 
written aers of personal contrition to be found not merely among 
the Collin Tests in TAf Book of the Dtarf^ but also as inscriptions on 
the walls of tombs. These sf>callcd "negative confessions” some¬ 
times assume a wheedling form, as if die soul had hopes of coming 
to terms with the judge Osiris by a kind of setdement out of court. 
At oilier times they reveal a depth of moral understanding which 
not merely disposes of the view that the sense oi sin is something 
instilled into man by his rulers, but shows that eternal fife was 
regarded ws a prize to be earned by rig broils conduct in this world. 
Thu tomb of Ament, Baron of ik-niiiason, is inscribed with the 
following typical phrase* "There was no citizen's daughter whom I 
misused, there was no widow whom 1 aMcted, there was no 
peasant whom I evicted." Likewise the mortuary tests contain 
statement niter statement of the following nature: "Hail to Thee, 
Great God, Lord of Truth and Justice! 1 have come before Thee, 
My Master ... I have not committed iniquity against men. 1 have 
not oppressed the poor ... I have nor defeidted, 1 have nut com¬ 
mitted that which is abomination to the gods. I have not cammed the 
slave to be if [-treated of his master. I have not starved any man, 1 
have not made any to weep, l have not assassinated any man*" and 
so on in an endless protest of innocence, culminating in rhe repeared 
phrase, "1 am pure, I am pure, 1 am pure.” We employ other people 
ro write our obituary notices, 

Vkkwim: the “Grwf Seiismatir” 

In referring to the worship of Osiris, we mentioned the later 
imposition of a new and purified religion hy an Egyptian ruler of 
more than usual distinction of eh:nvLctcn The brief reign of this 
Pharaoh* who came to the throne under the name of Amenhotcp 
III in rhe yfctr ijSo b«c, t lias attracted more attention from historians 
and ordinary people than that of any Egyptian king save, for more 
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accidental reasons, his son-in-law Tuttuklnmeo. Deserved!)* so; for 
Amcnhoiep was not merely one of the must remarkable men that 
h&$ ever lived, but, as historians have pointed out* the first real 
ifidiridm! known to history. {Some have reserved this tide for die 
earher Imhotep, the doctor and architect to King Zorer, who lived 
about i i jo e.c.; but Imhotep, who is incidentally mentioned in the 
Song of the Harp Player' F , Is ton obscure a figure to qualify for this 
distinction, indeed, he was later worshipped as a god of knowledge, 
like another H 'individu.tr whose personality has become blurred by 
veneration, Pythagoras.) Much at what we know about the “hemic 
king’ * as he was later called, is derived from the works of art and 
literature associated with his reign, all of which are remarkable for 
their innovations in form, style, and content. What remains less 
explicable to the point of mystery is why this revolution, which was 
bv no means con lined to art T should have taken place at ail 

VX hen the Egyptian capital w is established at Thebes bv rhe 
Pharaohs of the New- Empire (15S0 n.c. onwards), the priests of 
Amun, the T heban equivalent of Rc, began sreadily to acquire 
power in the land. Possibly because he regarded such influence as a 
threat to his political authority, or because he abhorred rhe torrup' 
tinn of the Amon cult, Amcnhotcp III seems to have lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of showing his hostility to the orthodox priests. .Such a policy 
ol opposition to rhe most powerful caste in the; country was attended 
by great risk. Hit high priest of Amon w,is chief among all Egyptian 
prices, and, given the excuse, he could mobilize mute wealth than 
the Pharaoh Jitmseli g and also it necessary summon substantial aid 
from abroad, indeed, at rhe end of rhe 19th Dynasty (4 iioo D.C.), 
ft High Priest of Amon actually usurped the throne. Such considera¬ 
tions did not deter the young Pharaoh. With amazing self-confidence 
he resolved upon a course of action which, instead of simply 
purging or reforming the Amon cult, pur the entire priesthood out 
of work. He declared Amon to be a divine impostor and proclaimed 
his worship blasphemy, Although the motives animating the young 
reformer have remained obscure, we can suggest various explana¬ 
tions of Ids extraordinary conduct* In rhe first place, his attack upon 
Amon was rmr simply iconoclastic. In abolishing one form of 
worship, he was ready to replace it with another. The cult of Ids 
choice was that of Atom the Sun God, whore worship he declared 
himself to have embraced os the result of a personal revelation. 
How true this is we shall never know. If he did not actually experi¬ 
ence such a revelation* his conduct suggests that he believed himself 
to have done So on frequent occasions throughout life* In such 
cises^ as William James pointed out in his P'arii/its oj Rifjgttuu 

Expm'mr r the distinction between a man's claim to haw felt 
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wmcihing and Iris having actually done so* disappears: the claim 
may be the form that the feeling took. Bur is this all we can say? 
Perhaps die dieuinstances of the King's life serve to tJuow light 
upon rhis crucial phase of his development* Now that we have for 
the ik$r time in this book a Ufc to study* the question assumes 
particular interest. 

From the. vivid pscTon.'il records that survive from this period* 
we observe that the young devotee of A ton was accusto med to 
appear in public accompanied by his wife and his mother. Such a 
practice* novel at the rime, possessed an added significance on 
account of the personality of these two women. Both were evidently 
remarkable* particularly the wife. Nofrctetc* For such was her name, 
differed from moat other royal consorts in that she was a foreigner, 
fltf "ftskdc^. From early times it bad been die custom for the 
Fliiniuh to marry his sister* just as Osiris married Isis, In ancient 
Egyptian* the words °brother and sister" may also be used to imply 
the relationship of Jove. Ikhmitou was one of the first to depart from 
this ancient t cadi tic m. His wife tame from Syria, which* though part 
of the Egyptian Empire, was a land of mystery and strange cults, 
which it remains to this day. Now the Syrians, too, worshipped the 
sun; and It is not impossible that Nofrecere* in becoming the 
Pharaoh 5 * write, brought with her the particular form of sun 
worship to which she had been accustomed. Of her great influence 
over her husband we have abundant evidence. Her exquisitely 
beautiful face was everywhere reproduced in painting, carving, and 
sculpture; snd if* as we may suppose, rhe new realistic tendency in 
art dealt with her as faithfully as it did with others, as well as with 
animals and natural objects, she may be accounted the most beautiful 

S een in history, not excluding Cleopatra or some of the Circassian 
vc-women whom rhe Ottoman Sultans took to wife. She was 
invoked in reverent and affectionate terms in rhe Sttn Hymn* 
reputedly composed by her husband: she is therefore the only wife 
of a founder of a religion to be associated on equal term* in rhe 
routine worship of die cult. Finally ahe became her husband's 
partner not merely in private life bur in public life. Not merely wax 
she the first lady in the land, but site become the protagonist of her 
sex in general^ encouraging her seven daughters to adopt a simitar 
rfle In society* and remaining, as far as we can tell* on the best of 
terms with her mother-in-law, Even allowing for rhetorical exaggera^ 
tion, if is possible to impute something approaching domestic 
perfection to one who could be described by her husband as 
* s &ltatrc 5 Si of his happiness, af hearing whose voice the king's heart 
rcpices." 1 That Jkhuuton should have been attracted and finally 
converted to her faith rs more than probable. 
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Since Noiretete brought person a] happwe$$ to her hu riband, 
though nut a won and heir, and since lie must have acquired from her 
a particular respect for women, nothing was more likely to rouse liis 
antipathy to the Amon cult than its practice of sacred prostitution. 
At lite great temple at Karnak* not fat from his uwn palace, special 

3 natters were ser aside tor the priestesses appointed tn minister to 
se needs of the god, II is unlikely that the king would have objected 
to this practice, which was common throughout the world and, in 
sublimated form, has been a feature of most religions, inducting 
Christionity; But it was air open secret that the vestal virgins were 
also employed upon secular duties, m which the priests of Amon 
were associated, No doubt the maimer In which the god was 
worshipped, rather than the nature of the deity himself (who was, 
after all, the Sun Gtxl tnoj, induced the young king, aheadv cncour- 
a^ed by his wife, to declare the cult an abomination. Another 
reason may be found in the nature of the new trulr nf A ton. 

In suggesting that Nofrctete imported the faith wJiich hef 
husband was persuaded to embrace along with herself, wc do nor 
mean to Imply tiiai Aton was an alien god. He was an Egyptian 
god. His name, together with the symbol of the sun disc, 1 appears 
in the earliest Egyptian records, including the Pyramid Teats. 
Moreover, he had been won hipped for generations as a Sun God. 
How was it, then, that the substitution of a Sun God (Aton) for a 
Sun God (Amen), leaving die .supreme Sun God (Re) apparently 
unchallenged, produced such a complete revolution in social life? 

The answer ro this question lies in the form taken by the worship 
of Aton. This, fur Egypt, was thoroughly original. In die first place* 
the devotee of Aton was obliged ro renounce ill other gods; Aron 
alone was to be worsliipped* Secondly, the worship of Aton con¬ 
sisted not simply of sun worshipj it was worship of tire sun's Life- 
giving properties, as the great Hymns make abundantly plain: 

Creator of [fie germ io woman 
■Maker of the seed in mm 

Giving life to the sun in the body of iu mother * + . 

Nurse even in the Womb 

Giver of breath to animate every one that hr emketh. 

The word Aton* indeed, means strictly +i heat which is in rhe 
siin ? \ and the sun disc was intended to represent, as it is sometimes 
accompanied by, the sun's rays, the life-distributing antennae. That 
sun worshippers had hitherto stressed tills aspect of the solar deity 
is not certain; a hot climate may not persuade men tiiat the sun's 

J Qtm of ugni fcjhjeflcntuig llorui- See jtyfcf, pige 5 i. 
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influence is uniquely beneficial, still less the source of life* But it is 
clear that the worshippers of Aton were chiefly preoccupied by the 
beneficence of solar energy* Thirdly, and this was so marked a 
departure from Egyptian religious custom as to point to an Asiatic 
origin, the true temple of Aton was the open air itself. Dispensing 
with statues and shnnes, the devotees of the new faith adored Aton 
in person and basked themselves in his bounty* God was to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

Although the young king seems to have shown a marked pref¬ 
erence for dreams as opposed to realities, poetry to diplomacy, he 
was well aware that the religion he had established could not be 
made to flourish without material support. Nor did he ignore, 
though he evidently grossly underestimated, the latent opposition 
of the devotees and priests of Amon, most of whom were unem¬ 
ployed, though a few of them apparently rallied to the new faith. 
He therefore took stem practical measures to prevent a resumption 
of Amon worship. He ordered that the name Amon should be 
erased from every public inscription in the country. Such inscrip¬ 
tions ran into thousands. And since the new faith was monotheistic, 
a similar campaign was launched against all public references to 
“gods” as opposed to “god”. 1 

That the name Amenhotep, his own, contained the hated 
syllable naturally did not escape his notice. Accordingly it was 
changed to one embodying the name of the new god. Henceforth 
the king called himself Ikhnaton, meaning “Aton is satisfied”. As 
the same objection applied to the name of his dead and revered 
father, the royal tomb was reinscribed along with the rest. Most of 
these erasures and alterations are still visible. 

In order to complete his dissociation from the cult of Amon, 
Ikhnaton finally decided to abandon Karnak, which was too closely 
identified with the past, and to establish himself in a town specially 
dedicated to his god. He chose for his new capital the site now 
known as Tel el-Amarna, which was several hundred miles down the 
River Nile and roughly half-way between Thebes and Memphis. 
Upon it, as upon everything else, he conferred an Aton-name. 
Akhet-aton, which means literally “Horizon of Aton”, From this 
site archaeologists have unearthed most of the written testimony 
concerning Ikhnaton’s reign. Not content with one Aton town, 
however, Ikhnaton decided to build two others, one in Nubia and 
the other in Asia: for he was resolved to demonstrate that Aton 
was the god not merely of Egypt but of all the world, or at least 
the Egyptian empire, There would likewise be a special significance 

* It is Interesting to note that, apart from this, no gods except Amon were officially 
declared impostors* 
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in establishing such a town in that part of the empire from which 
die queen herself fame, 

In the cuthuxiam of the new faith, life at Akhet-aton seems to 
have ban both prosperous and contented. As Egyptian society had 
always been accustomed to Jouk upon its Pharaoh as the fount of 
blessings, the presence of a royal family so united and devout must 
have been regarded as a special mark of God’s favour, a sign of 
Aton h s appreciation of the new respect he had acquired among men. 
In the sphere of art, as wc have said, the freedom of the A toil faith 
produced a remarkable liberating effect. Men and women arc por¬ 
trayed natural] sticaJJy as never before. The king permits the scenes 
of his domestic life to be recorded with almost photographic 
exactitude* including one which represent* him cmbrahcg his queen. 
The delicate add somewhat effeminate portrait that has survived 
suggests that Ifchnatnn, scorning the conventional flattery of court 
artists* wished ru be portrayed exactly as lie was—not as a warrior 
or even a man of authority but rather as a poet or seer. (The only 
puzzling feature about this human portraiture, suggesting perhaps 
a subtle flattery, is the fact that most of the figures appear to have 
detomicd legs, which, as this cannot have Keen the ea.se with so 
many* may possibly have been rhe case with one, whose feelings 
were in this way respected,) But pcrliaps the most beautiful survival 
from tikis other-worldly interlude is the great Sun Hymn itself* 
with its passages reminiscent of the 104th Psalm ( #< 0 Lord, how 
manilold are thy works! in wisdom has thou made them a 3 I pr ): 

How manifold are thy works t 
They arc hidden from before us* 

O sole god, whose power no other possef.se rh, 

Thou who didst create the world according to thy heart, 

and with its direct references to the royal pair; 

Thou didst establish the world 
And raised them up for thy son ,. . 

IkhnatOQ whose life is long; 

And for the chief royal wire* his beloved 
Mistress of the two Lands* 

Nefer-nefru-atOrtp Nofrciece, 

Living and flourishing forever and ever* 

Unique in literature* and probably more beautiful in the original 
than we can easily imagine, this hymn may provide us with a due 
to the strength and weakness of Ikhnaton’s revolution* Composed 
in everyday language* it w as simple* ecstatic, and intellectual. Tim 
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it can ever have been popular, as hymns should be popular is 
extremely doubtful. If the faith which it expressed was intended as 
a universal faith, its poetic expression was that of a sohtary, aim 
a recluse, like the author of certain of the Hebrew psalms. 

Thou art in my heart, 

There is no other that knoweth thee 
Save thy son Ikhnaton. 

Thou hast made him wise 
In thy designs and in thy might. 

So he thought. However great his sincerity and the depth of his 
spiritual experience, this tendency to seek God in the quiet of his 
bedchamber, this extreme subjectivism, was probably the caus 
the lack of hold which the new faith had on his people. For, w ha 
their respect for Ikhnaton and his family, the ordinary man neither 
abandoned his old beliefs nor in most cases imagined that he was 
required to do so. A change of name meant very little to him, as 
little as the new theology itself. Curiously enough, t e tera ure 
produced during Ikhnaton’s reign makes no mention whatever of 
Osiris Was this because the ban on Amon worship was assumed 
automatically to refer to Osiris too? Or was it because no ^°y ator ’ 
not even Ikhnaton, would have been foolish enough to forbid die 
public devotion to Osiris, which was less a religion than an inveterate 
social habit? At any rate, the cult of Aton, being (so to speak) too 
free from superstition to compel the attention of the masses, made 
no headway in displacing the great Judge of the Underworld. The 
public must have its underworld, and the lofty realm of Aton 
proved no substitute for it. Finally, the Aton cult was primary one 
of adoration, of sheer worship; whereas a religion cannot take root, 
cannot be practised, unless it is practical. Just as morals must be 
buttressed by religion, so religion must become incarnate in morals. 

The immediate threat to Ikhnaton and to the new social gospel 
came not from the discontented priests of Amon and their followers, 
still less from the common people, to whom social revolt was 
unthinkable, but from outside the country. Ikhnaton had hoped to 
govern Egypt by an idea, a dream; but an empire, however benevo¬ 
lently administered, must be defended and protected by force. 
Certain historians have maintained that Ikhnaton, though not a 
warrior like Thutmos III, sought to further the imperial interests 
of Egypt by the more subtle method of conquering the minds ot 
his subjects: hence the cult of Aton was a form of propaganda. The 
winged sun disc was certainly a more easily exportable symbol than 
any other Egyptian insignia, and the Sun Hymns could be accepted 
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anywhere, though it was a novelty for a national or imperial anthem 
to be at the same time ravishing poetry. Hie province of Syria was 
the fiat to raise the signal ui alarm. The enemy came originally 
from Asia Minor—n lie mi, hardy^ door people, though, as we arc 
rapidly discovering, not without culture. Those people, the ! Imres, 
had acquired numerous allies on the borders of the Egyptian empire. 
The first incursion into the imperial territory was made by the King 
of Kadesh, who occupied northern Syria. This attack was followed 
swiftly by an advance of the King of die Amorites to the wealthy 
and strategically vital ports on the Phoenician coast, including 
By bios. Frantic appeals for aid were sent to Ikhnaton from his 
distracted but loyal political officers. Reluctant to use open fora, 
the Pharaoh sent a Crusted official to Phoenicia on & i.Ltf-finding 
commission. Till* emissary, who no doubt acted in the spirit of the 
instructions given him by Ikhnaton, informed the King of the 
Amor ties that he might stay where he was. It was hoped that he 
would later come to regard himself as a vassal m Egypt. The 
invader* agreeing to this arrangement for the time being* held his 
ground. 

But the attacks continued from other quarter*. The Bedouins, 
rising in revolt* seised the town of Megiddo (Armageddon) near 
Jerusalem, The Assyrians came down like a wolf on the fold. 
Finally, the King of die Amorites, who had hoped to turn vassalage 
into independence by discontinuing his nominal tribute to Egypt* 
was confronted with his old allies the H Suites, and obliged to sign 
away his nearly-won freedom. His governors deposed, his envoys 
insulted, hi$ coffers empty of tribute, Ikhnaton suddenly found 
himself powerless abroad and friendless at home; fur the opposition 
party had narurally become bolder in its protest* as the situation 
abroad deteriorated. Much of the iUbatk must be put down, it 
seems, to sheer political and diplomatic ineptitude on the Pharaoh s 
part. From the hundreds of cuneiform tablets discovered between 
iBjj and 1835 by Hinders Petrie at Tel ebAmama (the "Td cl- 
A mama Letters”), we know that Ikhnaton a foreign lepresentaiivc* 
not nierelv kept him fully informed of what was happening but 
begged him earnestly to send them military aidA Disloyalty there 
may some rimes have been; but such desperate appeals suggest that 
many of die provincial governors, though not always Egyptians by 
nationally, were willing; to stick to rheirposts. In the end, Ikhnaton 
lost nearly the whole of his empire without a fight. 

A man can survive defeat* but a national god cannot, Oi the end 
oflkhnaron^s life and reign we know little, because the evidence h 

1 Cuneiform stall bfiGuiffc of dipfomaej, * rdl£ of the traditicwid power 

of SibyEort. 
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obscure. Still less than thirty years of age, he appears to have broken 
down under the strain and humiliation of the national reverses : an 
older man might have borne these trials more philosophicaQy, if he 
had had a more realistic philosophy upon which to«ly. Wh j 
as is suggested, the king renounced the worship of Aton an 
returned 8 to that of Amon, and if so whether he did so voluntarily 
as a condition perhaps of being able to retain the 'JV 

sav As for Nofretete, we gather that she remained at A khet aton 
but refused to renounce the Aton cult: a further indication that she 
had been brought up in its spirit. Had she borne a son, the latter 
would now have ascended the throne. Instead, Ikhnaton appointed 
the husband of his eldest daughter Semenkhare to rule jointly with 
him, perhaps at Thebes and perhaps as nominally repentant devotees 
of Amon. If so, the two must have died within a short while of each 
other, for the next Pharaoh to be proclaimed was the boy-husband of 

thC This'lad, who had remained with Nofretete at Akhet-aton, was 
called Tutankhaton. After three years’ reign he abandoned the Aton 
capital, returned to Thebes, declared the Aton cult illegal, restored 
the Amon priests in their former offices, and, ridding himsell of all 
vestiges of the old regime, changed his name to Tutankhamen. 

Both Aton and his prophet received the same treatment at the 
hands of Tutankhamen as the Amon priests and their god had done 
under Ikhnaton. Inscriptions were once more changed, and the 
name of the late Pharaoh was banned even from conversation, it 
reference to him became necessary, it was as the “great criminal , 
or the “great schismatic”. By what luck or cunning Nofretete 
succeeded in remaining at Tel el-Amarna we do not know. Her 
enemies accused her of seeking the support of the Hittites against 
her own son-in-law If this was the case, the wonder is not that she 
did so but that her activities, known to be directed against the new 
regime, were not more carefully watched. It is possible that, in her 
isolation, she was considered incapable of doing much harm. 

Meanwhile the political misfortunes of Ikhnaton’s reign were 
being repaired, not indeed by his successor, who seems to have 
lacked initiative, but by one of the latter’s generals, Horemheb. In a 
series of remarkable campaigns, the latter not merely restored 
Egypt’s fortunes but successfully made his own. Married to one of 
Ikhnaton’s daughters, Horemheb finally ascended the throne as the 
last ruler of the Dynasty he had done so much to preserve; but with 
extraordinary arrogance and some ingratitude he insisted upon 
dating the beginning of his reign from the death of Amenhotep II, 
thus effacing from record the reigns of Ikhnaton, Tutankhamen, and 
Ai (married to Tutankhamen’s widow), who were considered to 
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Inivc brought disgra.cc upon their ancient line. As a restorer of his 
country's fortunes* however, he was no doubt justified in Ju> claim, 
otherwise with little basis, 10 be the mat founder of die i?th 
Dynasty: for, having grown t>Jd in ceaseless military action, lie 
decided to consolidate his. achievements by arranging lot the throne 
to be occupied by a comrade-in-arms, Himeses I [ijio B.C.), the 
immediate successors of whom, above all Ramises If * 1 justified his 
foresight by their immense achievements in building and foreign 
conquest. Nevertheless, these triumphs were the prelude to disaster. 
The Anion priesthood, now more firmly in the scat of power, 
succeeded during the reign of the last of the Raineses in putting one 
of their number on the throne itself There was now" no cheek upon 
corruption, Political decisions were determined as much by omen as 
by reasonable argument, Superstition, instead of being a creeping 
and inevitable growth of the spiritual underworld, was allowed 
freely to proliferate. The marirns and charms of Thr Ik&k #f fh* 
Dead invaded the sphere of the living* until a condition of mind was 
reached in which it was not considered preposterous that a sorcerer* 
bent upon extracting some .favour trom the; gods, should threateri 
not merely to betray rhiik names to the demon? bur to tear out their 
hair “ax lotus blossoms are pulled from a pond", This mentality was 
neither blasphemous nor loolish; it wa* simply decadent -a state 
of credulity in which the devout are persuaded that God can be 
mocked at will. 

The new insight: mr&tawt 

Although the reign of Ikhnaton was a cumpanuividy bnet inter¬ 
lude—and, according to Horemheb'an interlude that disgraced the 
national annals- k would be a mistake to assume that the worship 
of Aton did nothing to lifter the life and thought of Elgypt* still 
less that its official interdiction erased it ahogelhec trorr! men s 
memories. Whatever their political naivety, Ikhnaton and his wile 
had unquestionably influenced the people by thdr example oi 
personal devotion to a god, or at least to an ideal* There is evidence 
EDO strong to discount that after this golden moment of delight in 
iiie- for realism of die kind displayed in an was as genuine a 
reflection of such delight as realism ot another kind i$ a reflection of 
difigusr—strength and btaurv of character was increasingly recog¬ 
nised to be fl value in itself; per haps for the first time in history. 
That is the reason whv Ikhnaton, despite the lact char we know 
much less about him than we should wish, stands out a$ art indi- 


1 Considered hy same O have bee* the Phifyoh wb'j % uje * ^ 
t,tom this, he ™ i man ^ duia«C r. Heputrd tq kiVC hid Kvend 
ivcntbkd a Gumljr io Irr^ sfea m Wantc for the ne*t ^niunc* a clan vf ^ Q “ a* 
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vidual in a world of types and figureheads, Or rnetc shadows, The 
great stages who preceded firm- xnini$ters > gnvemors, and priests 
men wise in thdrgin™%n—werft content ro expound the wisdom 
of the indents, enjoining others, usually their sons, to idlow Sr. 

In contrast to these venerable fiewes, Tlshnaton, having received 
wisdom into his soul, lived it. On that account alone the Aton inter- 
Jude is a signiframt moment in history* like the few ether inter!tides 
with which it may be con spared, such as the reign of Ashuka^its 
chief value is to hare shown that the effort toward? human perfection 
can he made in any age and simply by the power of liurnan aspira¬ 
tion. And if such interludes appear to belong rr> poetry rather than 
to history, to imagination rather than to action, that k because 
history is merely the material that fills in the tedious gaps Ijetwcen 
such bright periods;, which explains why all hisrnrics. including that 
of the Western world, begin with an interlude of poetry which is 
consequently also a prelude to a new kind of life. 

Such 3 new life is perceptible only Ot certain levels find always at 
rare intervals, It is interesting to notice, however, that coupled with 
the dawning appreciation of human character went a new attitude 
towards human imperfection or sin. Tbt ifew i of fh$ Dttirf was largely 
composed of red pcs for avoiding judgment hereafter, for concealing 
une 3 s shortcomings, for cheating the gods. In spite of the orpr of 
sorcery, magic, and thaurtatutgy to which we have already referred 
as heralding the collapse of Egyptian culture* we notice hi/re and 
there a new note, Tills is a note not of protest of innocence but of 
admission of guilt, a genuinely expressed mood of contrition, a 
humility wholly absent from the conventional obituary inscriptions 
of mien arid governors, intent upon sdf-jusfifica rfon even in death. 

This attitude* which is the sense of the Christian gospel, is 
nowhere more dearly expressed than in the works of rhe sage 
Amcncmope, who lived about iooo a.c. and whose work has 
survived in a papyrus now m the British Museum. Of all rite works 
of die Egyptian sages, those of Amencmnpe arc the most striking 
and the closest to us In spirit. Indeed, they provide us with the most 
fitting transition to the wisdom of the Hebrews* whose recorded 
thought, though dating from a taier period, bear* numerous traces 
of Egyptian influence. In places, fragments of Egyptian wisdom 
appear in rhe Hebrew scriptures In word fnr word translation* 
Some of Amencruope's writing, tor instance, is reproduced, as 
Breasted demonstrated so convincingly, in at least one place ill the 
Old Testament, namely Provtrks, Chapter xxiV. We know that 
Amcnemope’s wisdom was translated into J-Jebrew and was pre¬ 
sumably circulated throughout the Middle East along With other 
1 Set Chapter V p pigt i-i I, 
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Egyptian writings. \Vc know likewise efiar Hebrew leaders and 
prophets were (atnilkr with such writings, among them Moses, 
whose opportunities for making their acquaintance were obviously 
great, and no doubt also Amos and Husca. 

When Ptah-hotep and Mcrikere enjoin their children to revere 
Mont, we arc in the presence of the wisdom of a civilization con 
side red to be both unique and everlasting: wisdom, to use the 
definition ofc a Western philosopher, was a "settled habit", since 
the laws of social life in Egypt were supposed to have been estab¬ 
lished by Thoth for ever and ever, 1 When Amenemopc observes that 
“God is in hi$ Pciicction, and nun is in hjs iDsuilicjcjic^^, however, 
we arc in the presence of the wisdom of a dvilkalion the very 
reverse of serried, el civilisation in course of format j on in bondage, 
a civilization on the n^rdi. In short, w arc in the world of tEic 
Psalmist, whose insufficiency is his doily preoccupation, and for 
whom insight into the majesty of God is to be attained not through 
enlightened maxims but through anguish nf snub 11 

We now take our leave nt’ the emti^ation of Egypt. In must 
hooks dealing with philosophy it is the custom to begin with rhe 
preSocratk philosophers and to proceed to the great thinkers of 
Greece; after which. If the author happens to be interested in 
theology, be rums to a consideration of die ideas of the early 
Christian Fathers* leading through St. Augustine to the great 
mediaevd thinkers In the preceding volume of this series such fln 
orthodoi approach was adopted, for our concern was to trace rhe 
development of a westward-moving uadi ti on of thought. The 
present volume gives us an opportunity of studying a philosophical 
tradition starting from a somewhat similar point but moving in 
another direction. In observing this contrary movement* however, 
we shall be covering certain ground common to both traditions, 
while in these first few chapters we have been studying a culture not 
merely older and more lasting than any that is yet known, but more 
important as a cultural influence than has been recognized Through¬ 
out the journey already accomplished we have constantly been 
obliged to remind the reader that what he is laced wiLh is, if not the 
beginning of wisdom* then at least its beginnings that these brief 

1 TborJi wu gwl <if Wisdom, Hei mgn. ymr r.u|ipii^nJ m havr 

he%un aberUE lti,aOO l.C. 

* If u vutih pofotlng our foe the benefit of Ehoie who aft infcfcst-cd in 

Ewncrliifism^ 3 col halve namr lor* v^rirEy uri*l ■: ift rn umigteTiug thwiic*, 

ifeat the I lebicif reveal l point of view HLsrincT^ csiMcnEuJisr. There is Ebe same 

coRacEimvirs-t m F nLOfi'l Mttt hdj iltf int^s l.efiVEC powert outside hJi C&Qtnrl, the same 
jrsil boruyn th m hi* freedom epnvM Ehrcnj|;b sctldfl and *crvii r„ ihe “.jinE ptnjceup*(ion 
with dcprfciiikx) and ikarh. The theme Ef the or at !«ue the gre.u nujonij' of 

them,, h 'Ir.gjJ, in IwS, Hj 1 cl inTPiiui, i|it Psaim* approximate in spirit hit Eo the 
nJigtoDj cxmaitliiEVfn otfGabncl Allied rnan tv ihe nihtlitffr: urmbriMre c*»< entintum 
pf j car 1 -Pa Lit Sir ire. We wrert 10 thii euhject in the Cflftoluiiofi, 
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specimens of thought about God, man, immortality and the good life 
arc the first of their kind to be recorded; that the earliest meta¬ 
physical treatise known to us, rhe Memphite Drama, would seem to 
presuppose a tradition of thought already ancient hy iyoo ii.c.; and 
that we cannot yet attempt to say why, at a moment to which no 
accurate date can he assigned (bur at least a million years from man's 
first appearance on the earth), dvili&ltfon should have arisen at alL 
In an age in which the idea of progress lifts been dismissed as 
an illusion it is refreshing to observe that an advance in mural and 
spiritual apprehension is not merely hinted at, buz, on the maicrial 
availably eh contestable^ Naturally* this docs not mean that as Lime 
went on men behaved betto and better. Unfortunately conduct laps 
behind precept in a way that secular moralists must find wholly 
baffling, Stieh progress is the rank, we may suppose, of man's 
beginning 10 reflect systeoaattcalJy upon questions to which, for 
mal arial reasons, he had Hot addressed Jumsdf before: he was loo 
busy keeping alive. If moral insight is a faculty to be attained, man's 
first attempts to acquire it fire likely m have been made along the 
logical stages of its acquisition. Hence die steps of Jus progress from 
mere obedience to divine law* fra a sen.se of duly to society, and 
finall y io the exploration of his own conscience, emailing the 
acceptance of moral responsibility—a progress which, in die 
Pyramid Age, seems nearly to have taken a wrong turning* as tings 
endeavour™ to build enormous bulwarks agalnsr death—have 
become visible landmarks on this distant rim of history, Such a 
development is remarkable for yet another reason; it was virtually 
complied before any other civilisation, including that of the 
Hebrews, took up die Che me on its own. And if no civilization of a 
Inter age exhibits a comparable devdopment, this is simply because 
none other starred, as It were* from scratch. 

We must conclude this section upon a note of warning. 
Impressed by the wealth of mare rial made available by excavation 
in Egypt, and its extreme antiquity, certain able tliinkm—above all 
Flinders Petrie, EliiOt-Stnith, and io some extent Breasted himself— 
arrived at what has horn termed the 4 *dilliidoflkr ,t theory of culture, 
according to which oil civilisation in the world originated from 
developments in the Nile Valley. That Western civilisation owes an 
immense debt in Egyptian influence is incontestable; there Ls like¬ 
wise a good deal of evidence to suggest that Egyptian influence 
extended io parts of the world where it mighi least have been 

1 fP PtpfTtea Ji jti] it t&ccmthrueut, Thr upward curve rcwive* indf into a scri« 
of tcmipbi and mio. But m cbo*: domain* irheie aa iweJJ -ja wtitiw htaEiftrp 

vAn Surrey, £1* trough ever ded^na in the Ina- Irrd of thr preceding one, each TPCff 
(Ttii.ittpi U-i\m pwetirK’* 1 '* (Gordnpi Chijde. Ir&tf HttppttrrfM HJltfry). 
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expected . 1 But while acknowledging that Egyptian civilization must 
have exerted profound influence in every quarter which it pene¬ 
trated, we can hardly accept the “diffusionist” theory until it can be 
supported by more definite proof and less pure guesswork. 

We might also point out that the Egyptians, though an imperial¬ 
ist nation for several centuries, made little serious attempt to 
export their culture. On the contrary, they guarded that culture 
with extreme care, resenting the intrusion upon their soil of anyone 
likely to threaten its existence. As early as the second millenium 
they had erected what they called the Wall of the Ruler, “in order to 
prevent the foreign herds from coming down again to Egypt, so 
that they should beg after their fashion for their catde to drink”. 
The Egyptian gods, likewise, were not merely ultra-nationalist but 
inhabitants of a realm which, save for the obvious disadvantages 
attendant upon terrestrial life, bore the closest resemblance to the 
Land-of-the-Nile. There was a sacred Nile in the sky, and upon this 
river the deified Pharaoh sailed in his barque. There was also a Nile 
in the nether regions upon which Osiris sailed. All the descriptions 
of immortal life represent such existence as merely a heightened form 
of life in everyday Egypt. It is almost as true to say that heaven was 
a replica of life on earth as to say that earth was at least in intention 
modelled upon life in heaven. When an attempt was made by 
Ikhnaton to export Egyptian culture in die only effective way in 
which a culture can be exported, namely by diffusing its religion, 
the faith in question was a highly abstract version of the god- 
crowded, mystery-ridden religion of Egypt, having been deliber¬ 
ately denationalized for the purpose. Hence the Nile itself becomes 
for the first and only time in theory what it was later to become in 
fact, namely an international highway. In Ikhnaton’s Sun Hymn 
the alteration in spirit is quite evident: 

There is a Nile in the sky for the strangers 

And for the cattle of every country that go upon their feet. 

But we know that the mission of Ikhnaton was as much a failure 
abroad as it was at home. What the world owed to the genius of 
Egypt was what the world borrowed from Egypt; but the borrower 
must possess another kind of genius in order to put to good use the 
things he has appropriated. Henceforth civilization is a shared 
possession. 

1 To go no farther than Cornwall, the late Dr. T. F. G. Dexter maintained with 
some plausibility that the ancient form of Cornish Cross is not merely of pagan origin 
but a development of the form of the Egyptian “Ankh*, symbol of fertility, and that 
certain customs still preserved reveal Egyptian ritualistic influence. These theories were 
developed not as a result of any parti pris but in consequence of extensive archaeological 
research in Cornwall. Sec his Cornish Crosses , Christian and Pagan (Longmans, 193^)* 
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BABYLONIA AND ISRAEL 

HammMTf&t 

I N the section ol (he Louvre in Paris containing antiquities from 
rhe countries oi the Middle East* rhe visitor's attention will be 
Struck by a glass ease situated in a central position which contains 
an object of curious shape and somewhat forbidding appearance;. 
This object js a shard of black diorite standing about eight feet high 
and two feet in diamcicr. On closer inspection, the stdc, though in 
places smooth and polished and even emitting a faint gleam, is seen 
to he striated with notches and wcdge-sh.ipe marks arranged in long 
vertical columns. Forty-four in number, these columns, bearing 
here and there evidence oi deliberate defacement;, consist of cunei¬ 
form script of remarkable JegthiliTy, seeing that It was cut nearly 
lour thousand yean ago. At the top of the pillar some Carving is 
visible. A bearded and seated figure, presumably that of a god, is 
presenting a gift to another, who, though portrayed standing in an 
attitude of respect, possesses the bearing and wears the robes and 
hdmet of .1 king. What is this gift? Ft is evidently something 
intangible but of surpassing importance It is in fact the substance 
of that which is written on die lower flank of the column. For the 
seated figure is the Babylonian sun deity Shamath, the recipient of 
his gift i$ Hammurabi, King of Babylon, and the gsfr itself is the 
oldest legal code in the world* 

. ll » 1 CT T io both space and rime from that glass mausoleum 
in the Louvre to the site where the shard was first erected. When 
Hammurabi caused it to be fashioned, about 1910 a.c., he decided 
that it should be set up in a spot where everyone might be able to 
inspecT it, Such u place was The temple at Sippara, a town not far 
&om Baghdad, the caps mi of modem Iraq. Temples in Babylon were 
built to command a View of the surrounding buildings, their founda- 
non* being level with thr: roofs, and were used also as law courts, 
Jljcte die admonitory pi l Lit remained for nearly a thousand years, 
during which rime die laws inscribed upon it still continued to 
command die rcspec: and obedience of the Babylonians—as indeed 
was die caw for another five hundred years; a perish of authority 
equalled by tew other legal codes promulgated hr a single Individual. 
About Iioo LX. it was captured and removed by a king of the 
neighbouring region oi Elam, who w*a$ responsible for the wanton 
defacement of five of ins columns We say wanton, because whereas 
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it was customary for Egyptian kings to deface monuments with the 
object ui inscribing them afresh* 1 the damage to Hammurabi^ code 
was apparently purposeless. The cylinder then disappeared for 
nearly three thousand years, conceding from men's minds almost 
everything there was to know about Hammurabi and his contem¬ 
poraries, Finally, m 1903, a French archaeologist, dc Morgan, 
discovered U when digging at the Acropolis at Susa in modern 
Persia, In turning up this block of stone he helped to bridge a 
void in our historical knowledge measuring over a thousand 
years. 

It might be maintained that the development of law, being a 
branch ot politics or economies* should have no place in a book 
concerned with philosophy. In a sense this is perfectly correct, 
especially with regard to modem legislation. -But a book on the 
history of thought ran no more neglect the earliest attempts to frame 
a legal code than it can neglect the rudiments of medicine or art. 
Law implies :i law-giver; and it is not an accident that around the 

E rsonafirks of most of the great law-givers of history there has 
en woven a fabric of myth, almost a religious aura. Whoever 
imparted wisdom to mankind must likewise have imparted law, the 
wisdom of living the good I Etc in community: or, ii this important 
item of knowledge had been omitted, someone responsible and of 
trust in the tribe was obliged, like MoSCS, to go and tereh ir. ITsc 
apparent sacred origins of law, or the fact that law-givers such as 
Hammurabi considered it necessary ro invest their cocks with divine 
authority* are of considerable interest to the philosopher* who, being 
concerned with questions of value* wishes to ascertain what it is in 
particular that men hold sacred. 

T here is a further reason why the student of philosophy should 
take special interest in the nature of law. Law is a matter of words— 
nr perhaps it would be more accurate to say, a form ot words. 
Once written, it becomes identified with and resolves itself into die 
words in which it is expounded. If you introduce the smallest 
3ker.it]on in the wording you simultaneously alter the law, (The 
legal quibble is therefore an inescapable and even indispensable 
element in all jurisprudence* to the exasperation of the laity* who* in 
resenring the tact that law cannot be made to mean what they want 
it to mean* demonstrate the absolute necessity for law.) Now the 
only effective means of bringing home to people that law could not 
be changed without ceasing to be law was to write it down; and this 
act of committing law to Stone or potsherd, or whatever was likely 

* Sot Mktfct m old or eiecmtcd numr deliberately carrcd m j itiunlkmUl «lly 
to be Wfird out wnl orer-wdltOJ wLlh W*Ikt> tfntanhch, like WX modem bimidJnfl 
tfribhlca, tt-.il K^romed in fc.U Aittboctt? in thi* way. 
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to prove most durable, was another way of reinforcing its sacred¬ 
ness, since writing was itself a sacred art. 

As an arcane and difficult acquirement, such writing was under¬ 
stood only by a privileged few, though probably by no fewer than 
those who understand our present legal codes. To say that law had 
to await the invention of writing before being recorded would be 
to suggest that law was originally nothing but unwritten custom. Of 
certain elements in law this may be true, but it is not true of law in 
general. The laws that are written down are usually those for which 
custom has made no provision. Hammurabi caused to be written 
down 285 such laws. Conversely, if custom has long held certain 
actions in abhorrence, such prohibitions need not necessarily be 
mentioned in the legal code. Among those crimes not specially 
mentioned in the code of Hammurabi, for instance, is that ot 
murder. 

Now apart from its concern with value, philosophy is preoccupied 
with the relation of thought to expression and in consequence 
with the definition and interpretation of words. What the lawyer 
undertakes in the course of a juridical enquiry into a particular set 
of circumstances, the philosopher undertakes in the course of a 
philosophical enquiry into a particular set of problems. Philosophy 
is a form of intellectual jurisprudence. 1 

A short motor trip from modern Baghdad takes the sightseei 
to what remains of ancient Babylon. Surrounded by arid desert, the 
capital of Hammurabi and later Nebuchadnezzar has now shrunk 
to a few crumbling mud-brick ruins and mounds. Less traces remain 
of its former opulence than have been unearthed at the more 
ancient site of Ur of the Chaldees, once the home of Abraham, which 
is situated several hundred miles to the south. Who were the 
Babylonians? They were a blend of two neighbouring peoples: the 
Sumerians, a non-Semitic tribe, who inhabited the extreme south of 
Mesopotamia in such towns as Ur, Urak (called Erech in the Bible), 
Larsa (Ellasar), Lagash, and Nippur, and the Akkadians, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Agade farther up the river Euphrates, a distinctly Semitic 
people. 

The blending of these two peoples, whose existence was prac¬ 
tically unknown before the middle of the 19th century, was achieved 
as the result of a struggle from which the Akkadians appear to have 
emerged victorious. As a language, Babylonian was inevitably a 
composite formation. It contained Sumerian and Akkadian words 
written chiefly in Sumerian script, which represented not letters but 

1 For a development of this line of thought, whereby the methods of philosophy 
and history are shown to form in combination what is known as metaphysical enquiry, 
the reader is referred to the author’s Approach to Metaphysics. 
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aylkWca; but gradually the Sumerian element gave place to a 
vocabulary predominantly Semitic^ and Sumerian Itself hccamc a 
classical language studied only by scholar? and pdst$ + In subduing 
boib Sumeiia and Akkad, Hammurabi vu faced with the mk of 
welding these nations themselves composed of numerous petty 
princedoms -into a unity. Prom the evidence of seals and various 
inscriptions that have been deciphered we gather tliat Hammurabi 
was primarily a man ot action; but although he freely boasted of his 
military exploits he was no less anxious rhat pustcdiy should learn 
of his dvit achievements in building and irrigation, Whether 
because he lacked the callous srrpk so easily acquired by victors, 
or because he considered himself strong enough to dispense with 
such means of arousing terror in Ids enemies, hu left no catalogue: of 
masiatrc and destruction such as has survived from the reigns of 
other ancient conquerors. Boasting of hu destfucfion ot 1:1am, 
Ashurhanipal, who ruled in Assyria several centimes later, declared: 
“Fur a period of one month and twenty-five days 1 devastated rhe 
districts of him * * - Sons of the kings, sisters of the kings, nietnbers 
of Elam’s royal family, young and old, prefects, governors, knights, 
artisans, as many as them were, inhabitants male and female, big 
and little, horses, mules, asses, flocks and herds more numerous 
than a swum of locusts —1 carried them off as booty to Assyria. .., 
The voice of men, the Steps of flocks and herds, the liappy shouts of 
mirth—I put an end to them in its fields, which I left for the asses, 
the easiclies, and all manner of wild beasts to people” 1 

Hammurabi, on the other hand, put the following nn record. 
“When Anu and EnU (gods of Unck and Nippur) gave me the lands 
of Sumer and Akkad to rule, and they entrusted this sceptre to me, 
I dun the canal HammurahMiuk.hu sh*mshi (Hammurabi-lhe» 
wealtn-of-tliC'people), vM brings copious water to the M of 
Sumer and Akkad, Its hanks on both sides I turned into cultivated 
ground: 1 heaped up piles of grain, 1 provided unfailing water for 

the lands_The scattered people I gathered: with pasturage and 

witter l provided them: I pastured them with abundance, ind 
settled them in peaceful dwellings.” Indeed, his reign of fort) two 
years (he died in *cSi p.c.) seems to have been one of com¬ 
parative prosperity, progress, end—once he had eliminated his 

"^Hseasv to interpret a statement such as the above in more ways 
than one. £ declaring that the gods Anu and Bail' g»« 

Sumer and Akkad and “entrusted" lum with the royal *«£«*• 
Hammurabi may simply have been conveying with subtlety what 

i th« br d«c way, is a ccm-antively mild eiimpfc diSrai ef A«l»uib*oip*l 
fwS^J., » rt?b«ckl altoJ W.O be femnTilit.'ea by pd**?- 
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uthcr conquerors preferred to announce with perfect frankness, 
namely that he seized by force what he proposed to bold by ihe 
SHxnft means, Hammurabi introduces his Code with a no less pious 
claim: “When the lofty Anu p King of Anunaki* 2nd Ed, 1 Lord of 
Heaven and Farth, he who determines the destiny of the land* 
committed the rule of all mankind to Marduk,* when they pro¬ 
nounced the lofty name of Babylon; when they made it famous 
among the quarters of the world and in its midst established an 
everlasting kingdom whose foundations were firm as heaven and 
earth—at that time Ann and Bel called me, Hammurabi the excellent 
prince, the worshipper of the gods, to cause justice to prev ail in the 
bud, to destroy the wicked and the evil, to prevent the strong from 

a rcssing the weak . . . to enlighten the land and luether the 
fare of the people. Hammurabi, the governor named by Bel, am 
l t who brought about plenty and abundance . .. the governor of the 
people* the servant, whose deeds are pleasing to Anuiiit/* 

While mankind is accustomed ro fine phrases, especially in 
manifestoes or as a prologue to constitutions, and is no doubt also 
accustomed to their remaining a dead letter, we need ilut suppose 
that these words of Hammurabi were simply a cloak for rhe violence 
and cupidity characteristic of the ac tions of absolute rulers. Accus¬ 
tomed to survey the outcrops of violence that jumble the territory 
of the pa$^ historians adopt often enough a cynical attitude towards 
human motive, whereby all great men are branded as either 
scoundrels or hypocrites. Possibly, if such were the case, nur 
dealings with our fellow men would be greatly simplified. But 
clearly the assumption goes beyond the bounds of common sense, 
because if all motive? were suspect there would be no such thing as 
suspicion, just as if all men were hypocrites the masks would auto¬ 
matically fall from their faces as being no longer of use. The signi¬ 
ficance of HammurabPs claim to have established justice and peace 
in Babylon lies not so much in whether he actually did so, though he 
seems to have dune, but in the fact that he considered it a commend¬ 
able thing to have attempted. Nor w ould he have taken the trouble 
CO place the fact on record had he not believed that his people and 
his successors would have registered approval. Consider, Again* the 
manner in which he ends bis Code; “1 am the guardian governor.... 

In my bosom 1 carried the people of the land of Sumer and Akkad * + - 
in my wisdom I restrained them, tbnr the strong might not oppress 

E Bi.ll. god of she t.LTtli. 

1 Tbr ndrloittl jpd Bafcrybn, Ongkolhf a Sun God a like SEumaih; liter cjJImJ 

Bd-Mniduk ID tlu? h£ had iEsucncd the liciiic* ni* i)ir other gudi. Originally 

there v. etc. chi/UiULiiitln ut lUcj* mirny lacking all personalit>' trtd receiving no 

inrlividimJ vonhip, M the* aJjHMt out ft timbered men, EbbyknEfliri rdigim eepiricnti 
[be Firtbclt remote from Monnl hditm m klftory. 
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the weak, and rhar they should give justice to the orphan and foe 
widow, « , * Let any oppressed man who ha* □ cause. Come before 
my image as king uf righteousness! Let ham read the inscription on 
my monument! let him give heed tn my weighty words] And may 
my monument enlighten him as to Ills cause, and may he under¬ 
stand his easel May he set his heart at ease (saying): Hammurabi 
indeed is a ruler who is like a teal lather to his people ... he has 
established prosperity for his people for all rime and given a pure 
government to the land. ... In the days that are yet to come, may 
the king who is in the land observe the words of righteousness 
which 1 have written upon my monument !" 1 

This passage, it will no doubt be agreed, h even more significant 
than that with which the Code opens, because it not merely makes 
claim to have established justice, but ir invites any man to pui rids 
claim to the test. Wisely enough, Hammurabi is careful to npcdfy 
that the man must have a primafutit case. If a suitor was found to be 
wasting the court *s time he was likely to suffer severe penalties r 
especially in the case of a felony. "If a man brings an accusation 
against another,” foe first item of the code reads, "and charges him 
with a presumably capital crime, Hut cannot prove it, die accuser 
shall be put to death.” Thus one of the chief curses of a society in 
which legal redress is within reach oi all, namely excessive lirrganon* 
was removed by a somewhat more drastic method than foe 
imposition of high costs, the usual modern deterrent. 

if Hammurabi is to be taken at his word it would follow that 
he was the originator not merely of foe first legal code but, in certain 
respeers, of the most enlightened and liberal code chat the world lias 
known. Before arriving at such a remarkable conclusion concerning 
a system created nearly four thousand years ago, we must examine 
some more of its detailed provisions. These are at once primitive 
and progressive. Savage punishments and reasonable fines, (varying 
sometimes according to the status of the plaintilT: it cost more to 
strike a patrician than a plebeian) are imposed for crimes ol greater 
or less seriousness. Bath the fcx ialhms of Rome and the Mosaic 
Code of "an eye for an eve and a tooth for a tooth''"' are not merely 
anticipated bur worked out with anatomical scrupulousness. By 
insisting that the criminal should suffer foe precise equivalent of foe 
harm indicted upon Ills victim, a man who killed a boy was punished 
by the execution not nf himself but of his son, and so fotrii- Never¬ 
theless* among these Startling edicts there stand out ordinances 

* The OpJc uf ILmmuwhi may br v-mlird in the edition <rf K F. LTruVerti^ 

of Chidgo Fresi. \m, from which [he above rendering ^ tiken* ofinLR w, J™ i 
T £-* Otiut C.i-'ijV ftf iqchc. m t , 

* For thr Enftuciicc of llimnmrahj i Celt ™ (h* M«jJc Oxlc, *« 9*- 
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which art: in advance of anything that has yet bceiJ gi ven legist ive 
form: for example, the law that :l mstn who im fofkji victim to 
unidentified robbers shall, upon making “an itemized sraterrtcnr of 
hh loss” anil swearing a suitably solemn affidavit, be recompensed 
from public funds. Deafly, Hammurabi did not think out all these 
measures fr tww* Bdngadever conqueror, he most certainly arrived 
at his system by careful compilation md co-ordination of the Jaws 
of provinces recently subdued* 

While the Code c?i Hammurabi contains many enlightened 
measures* it betrays not the least concern tor the rights oi the 
individual against the Slate. Admittedly, the absence ot mc.h pro- 
virion Is probably due not so much to conscious despotism as to the 
fact that neither Hammurabi nor Ills subjects had envisaged a 
situation in which such rights could lie exercised, Babylon, like 
Sumeria, was a theocracy. The lung* though not himsell a priest, 
donned priestly robes ar his coronation, thereby signifying the 
absolute unitv or identity of church and xtate. Taxation was imposed 
noL in the name of the king but in the name of Maiduk. who was 
considered owner of the soil of Babylon; and most of rhe money 
went to the prints. If the king needed financial help, and was nor 
engaged in warfare that seemed likely to yield loot, he was obliged 
to apply fur help 10 the Temple treasuries* though he was usually 
reluctant to do so unless in extreme difficulties* Moreover, In this 
country of law and order, no professional lawyers existed. Legal 
buriocss was discharged by priors* who used the temples as assixe*. 
The conns of the Lord—an expression made familiar to us by Utc 
Bibk—were therefore also the courts ot men. While the kings o£ 
Babylon were not regarded as sterna ring the course of nature a& well 
as the processes of government, they remained divinely appointed 
governors, fathers of their people, distinguished lton\ mere rnagii- 
t rates by being vested with ancestral authority* against whom 
rebellion or even contention waj an act ofimpiety* 

Thus, if Hammurabi's people possessed no means of asserting 
their rights against the syAem of government in force* riiey enjoyed 
within that system a considerable measure oi mate rial advantage 
and protection against molestation. Property* marriage, business* 
trade, and labour were regubted in a manner that suggests a busy, 
almost sophisticated, social life: fur it is obvious that Hammurabi's 
regulations must have been formula ted ar an epoch when commerce 
and industry, though often controlled by priests, had reached a high 
stage of development. K 7 r>r have wc any reason to suppose that 
Hammurabi was interested exclusively in promoting die maieriaJ 
welfare of his people. To [he Babylonians wc probably owe the 
beginnings of astronomy t mathematics* and medicine; and wc know 
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froni the literary remains that Iwe been tound that they were 
assiduous scholars and, to use a slight anachronism, bibliophiles., 
livery temple oi importance contained iis library, which consisted 
of brick tablets stored in jars as in a columbarium. On a series of 
such cablets* found in the library oi King Asfiurhatiipal at Nineveh 
in J £ engraved the Babylonian story nf the Creation. These 

tablets form but seven of y 0*000 others which, copied by lire 
Assyrians from originals now lost, have provided us with more 
detail concerning Babylonian society than we possess nf nations 
much closer to us in rime. The majority of these tablets represent 
routine business correspondence, including contracts, receipts* and 
even 1 O Us. 

To most people* a glance at history a few hundred years b.c. 
induces a kind of ehro no logical vertigo, The sense of proportion Is 
deranged for want of landmarks in rime, or fixed stars in the 
historical firmament. Roughly contemporary with Hammurabi was 
that lonely priest Nefcrrohu* who, having lamented the collapse of 
moral standards in the Egypt of his day, hailed the advent of a 
saviour-monarch whom we have presumed to be Amcncmhet I 
{1061 -101} uxj* We have referred m the dispute among historians 
of ancient civilisation concerning the relative moral advancement of 
Such countries as Egypt and Babylonia. In many ways the develop¬ 
ment of the sciences and the arts run roughly parallel: the problems 
of writing* mathematics, and government are worked our as 
necessity engenders invention. While the Egyptian conception of 
life, and above all the good life, matured earlier by perhaps a 
mil Senium than that of Babylon and developed with greater con¬ 
tinuity and consistency, we should not underestimate the enlighten¬ 
ment of u Society of which the ruler freely undertook, without 
indulging in an idle boast* to "prevent the strong from oppressing 
the weak, to enlighten the Land and further the welfare of the 
people”. For there is evident here a sense of abslmtt jutfkt upon 
which later pronouncements of this bind do not present a con¬ 
spicuous improvement. Our own century* to exclude the past 
altogether* has seen the open advocacy of theories of government in 
which the rights of rhe weak against the strong—nr, what comes to 
the same riling, of the minority against rite majority — have been not 
so much ignored as derided. Once again, it may be argued that practice 
docs not always conform to theory- This is true: but if we are 
interested in estimating moral or ethical growth, a man's moral 
standards must he judged by what he thinks he ought to do as well 
as by what he does. It is the “spirir of the W, to use the phrase 
made famous by Montesquieu* that counts. By this standard 
* udtd Babylon in ^9 h.rt. AihLiihinipa] fdj^cd from n c, 
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Hammurabi and his associates stand out among llic wly champions 
of justice. 

Just n$ we knew little af Hammurabi before the discovery of the 
potsherds or and the Code itself* so it is jiossible that archae¬ 

ologists will one day unearth evidence of mature legislation belong¬ 
ing to a much earlier age. Perhaps they have already done so. 
Nearly a thousand years before Hammurabi (about i$Q} ax.), 
Yrukagina, King of Ijtgash p introduced a series at reforms into his 
country, the general aim of which was to “protect the weak against 
rhe strong”. In the view of many archaeologists, an investigation of 
the Mesopotamian region as intensive as rhar made in Egypt during 
the last century would reveal a civilization older in origin* though 
nor necessarily mure mature, than that of ancient Egypt* Unless 
supported by a series of discoveries in the cultural sphere, however, 
the opening of such a new perspective would nur therefore invah- 
date the general point of view here maintained. As in evolution we 
observe creatures which* though possessed of human characteristics, 
have remained inexplicably undeveloped, so in history the intima¬ 
tions of civilisation are constantly surprising us by their early 
appearance. This is especially true In art, the frontiers of wliith are 
being thrust farther and farther back in time. What counts in 
history, however* is continuity United with fecundity. Hammurabi’* 
claim to attention is not merely that he compiled the first gfcar [egal 
code* hut dmt Ills work everted .1 profound influence upon later 
peoples. One such people was to accomplish a historical mission far 
greater than that ot either Egypt or Babylon. It is to this people that 
we nnw turn; and we begin by naming south, 

Abraham 

The final stage of Hammurabi** conquest of rhe Mesopotamian 
region was his overthrow’ in ijio n.C. of ills powerful rival Kim- 
Sin* KiiJL of Larsa, a iowtl snurh-casit of Lagash and north of Ur. 
Rim-Sin* who had been a capable and muniiiceqc ruler in Ills day, 
was now an old man. Hammurabi, on the other hand, had proved 
himself an energetic young commander of marked administrative 
capacity. Unable to retain the loyalty of the princedoms under his 
control, Rim-Sin suffered the first defeat of his. career. The Sumerian 
kingdoms Surrendered. Ur, a Semitic city and no doubr sympathetic 
ro Ha m murabi* did not even put an army in the field. She quietly 
declared herself tinder rhe protection of the king of Babylon. The 
Semitic influence in both culture md commerce now dominant 
throughout Babylonia. 

We now enter, though with much greater confidence than would 
have been possible fifty or even tliLrty years ago* upon tile realm of 
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conjecture. Among the subjects of Kim-Sm was a nun to whom 
three of the great world religions still look back as their Patriarch, 
the father of their faith. Abraham^ for such was his name, inhabited 
the town of Ur, known in the Bible as * + Ur of the Chaldees** 1 ; and 
it was from here that, according to Gmhu, Chapter xl, verse ji, he 
“went forth '\ accompanied by his entire family, M tn go inm the 
liitnd of danaan^H That journey, for reasons that we shall show, was 
one of tiie most momentous ever to bo undertaken. 

The sn-ealled Higher Criticism oi the Bible did not arise, as 
many suppose, in the i$rh century. It was initiated hy the Jewish 
philosopher Spinoza (1632-77), who was ousted by the load 
synagogue Far criticizing, though Hat necessarily rejecting as false, 
certain claims made by Holy Scripture^ In the Ust century, however, 
critical scholarship of biblical sources, together with the archaeo¬ 
logical investigation of sites asst wanted with the Bible, made con¬ 
siderable progress. The revelation of i neons latency, though 
bewildering to the pious, need not injure faith: for if faith can move 
mountains—-■which it may do, as on a journey the resolute travel I er 
puts them one by one behind him—it can no doubt also overcome 
logical contradiction. Credo qma it&possibik tfL But to the sceptic the 
revelation of inconsistency is conclusive evidence of error. When, 
therefore, the critics drew attention to contradictions and ana¬ 
chronisms ill scripture, the biblical narratives, though remaining 
"magnificent literature", were irequeatiy dismissed sis fiction. 

By clearing away irrelrvanccs and exposing slipshod scholarship, 
the Higher Criticism achieved much that was of value. To say that 
it has !been largely superseded is true. It lists given place to what, 
consistently enough, is 0. still higher criticism. This higher criticism 
seeks not merely to arrive at facts through a haze of myth; it also 
seeks to examine and analyse the mytliieal clement itself. To the aid 
criticism, for instance, rhe fact that such figures as Abraham or 
Moses arc surrounded by a penumbra of legend was sufficient to 
prove that ihese figures were themselves legendary, as if greatness 
of reputation and posthumous lame were sufficient to cast douhr 
upon the reality of the person to whom they attached. Tlds attitude 
had certain ndcl consequences. Denying the reality of the man but 
being obliged to accept that of the myth, such critics among whom 
are some distinguished psychologists—proceeded to evolve a theory 
whereby myths* especially those relating to leaders oi men* played a 
parr in history best described as organic 01 catalytic. Such myths 

4 The dtlr "of<hr Chu 19 an jul.i£hr^]sm. The Oaldtmn SO a l«cr 

rpoch, VMhn so Urfa ICl ioueIi Turin, n tuu'n Ji:Ik:u[[ of l£Cci!, ajnr ihriu-n a car* 
ftpufed eh be AhniLim a birthpLitt, Ttic claim ei d<« fo a ertnJhiaSEl of rwwi 1 rf* 
t™ ItnnuTi sli Hdcsaa tn the drip OiriALLui cpodi. __ 

1 5« tii£ i-uthor's cempinion vciEurnc, Qiap 4 ^ 
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either set history going or enabled it to restart. Of certain figures 
assuaged with early civilization this interpretation is plausible, 
though it is -still The persons concerned with origmaung the myth 
that provide The dynamic elements m hi story * nut anything imper¬ 
sonal or “archetypal”. In the case of men whose reputed deeds have 
been handed down bv oral tradition over a penod of centuries, and 
then recorded bv scribes, a different approach is necessary, especially 
if archaeology can meanwhile establish the versou ot circlin’.- 
stanrial detail.'According to this approach, a penumbra of legend js 
regarded as likely to surround historical personalities whose 
achievement*, because they were, authentic, invite Such embellish - 
merit. When enthusiastic members of the Academy circulated the 
story that plain was the son of A polio, and that b«s had settled on 
his Infant Lips tn untidpanori of his honeyed words, they were 11:01 
striving to show that Plato d\d not exist; they were striving to show, 

in tlie fashion of the time, what a great man he was. 

Although esravarions began at Ur under the direction 01 the 
British ai Basra in 1854* and were resumed systematically m iytz 
under Sir Leonard Woolley, nor a single inscription among the great 
wealth of material broughE 10 light has been found to contain a 
reference to Abraham* When we eoositkr the meagre references to 
be found to persons living thousands ol' years later— Shakespeare, 
for imtanee—this ah&enrc o t direct testimony need not grefiUy 
disturb u&. What leads us to suppose that the Abraham ot the 
Bible really existed is the fact that the biblical account is consistent 
with our knowledge, most of it very recently acquired, oi the 
people to whom he i$ said to belong. 

Who weft: these people? The fim-known mention of the Hsibim, 
whom scholar now agree to be identical with the Hebrews, is to be 
found in the reign of Rim Sin, Hammurabi's old rival. The reference 
is not casual The Habim ate accorded a vivid, if terse, description. 
In the Sumcfiin, scripr thev are represented by an ideogram which, 
translated broadly, means'nmnada, brigands, or cut-throats Now 
u tt hou c li i n Gt/niii siv, 15 T Abia hirn hiutsdi is Jesen bed ^ 'j 
Hebrew, hh nephew Laban (xxv P 20) and, hier on, Jacob ar£ rtferred 
to as Syrians or as Aramaeans, a tribe undoubted!)- identical mth ¥ 
or related to, the Amorite;. That the Anionics enjoyed The same 
reputation as rhe ilflbim of Rim-Sin's reign is proved by a vinery 
of reference;. A Sumerian hymn praising the "'god; of the west , of 
which the date js about aaoo B.C., makes direct reference to these 
A monies who roamed the Western hills. Tills tribe, says the hymn, 
"knows no submission, eats raw flesh, has no home in its lifetime, 
and does not bury its dead kinsfolk". According to a later Egyptian 
source, the Amorite Is described no less vividly as "the miserable 
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stranger ... He does not dwell in the same spot, his feet are always 
wandering. From the days of Horns, he battles, he does not conquer, 
and is not conquered”. With this we may compare the prophecy of 
Balaam in Numbers xxiii, 9, “Behold a people that dwells alone, and 
amid the nations is not accounted.” The construction by the 
Babylonians of the so-called Wall of the West as early as the third 
millenium b.c. had been due to a desire to prevent the infiltration of 
these unruly folk. Where such measures proved ineffective, local 
governors did their best to put the nomads to useful work. Either 
they were employed at stock-raising 1 or, to exploit their warlike 
qualities, they were enlisted in the army, though in special battalions 
in the manner of mercenaries or minorities. Rim-Sin, himself a 
soldier, seems to have preferred the latter method of discipline. 

In that repository of odd information, the “Tel el-Amarna 
Letters”, to which we have already referred in connection with 
Ikhnaton’s imperial problems, we read of a people called the Habiri. 
Their sporadic raids into Palestine from the desert were causing 
concern to the local governors holding office under Pharaoh. For a 
time scholars were in doubt as to whether to identify Habiru and 
Habiri. Now they are inclined to do so. For if we recognize that the 
Habiru were not necessarily an ethnic group but simply one of a 
variety of tribes united by love of wandering, the identity is more 
easily acceptable. But the “Tel el-Amarna Letters disclose a fact 
more interesting still. Mention is made therein of both Habiri and 
Aramaeans: but the ideogram here employed for Habiri is pre¬ 
cisely that which conveys the notion of cut-throats and brigands. 
Now it is possible, and even likely, that a governor reporting to his 
superiors an attack by foreigners upon imperial territory would 
lump the whole band together as brigands, just as we used to talk of 
Huns; but what emerges is that the Habiri were associated with a 
group of people to whom the general name Aramaean attached, and 
that this group led a life similar to that of the modern Bedouin. 

According to the account in Genesis , Abraham’s first halting-place 
on his journey to the land of Canaan was Harran, a town now 
situated in the south of Turkey near the Syrian frontier. That such a 
northward movement of a Habiri family was usual at this period 
does not destroy the uniqueness of Abraham’s journey: the unique¬ 
ness lies in that to which it gave rise. A northward migration had in 
fact been going on for some time: tablets of the 15th century b.c. 
found not long ago at Kirkuk, the oil-town in the north of Iraq, 
refer to the Habiri as frequendy to be met with in the upper regions 
of Mesopotamia. Now there are two possible causes to which these 

1 Apart from forced labour, this was the main occupation of the Jews during the 
Egyptian captivity. 
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migration!. can be ascribed. In the lirst place:, it is nothing sumrising 
in a nomad people CO berrav evidence that they wandered. In the 
second place, they may have had reason fe> believe that tiicir scrvices, 
whether military or civil* might be better Employed elsewhere than 
in the south. We have seen that large numbers of Amoarcs served 
in the Sumerian army. Being mercenaries, thek primary reason Lor 
changing their allegiance would presumably have been a mercenary 
one' better pay and co nditions were reported to be obtainable up 
north. Not merely did Hammurabi appear to offer immediate 
benefit* As potential master of the whole of Mesopotamia, he 
oflered as good a dumce of permanent employment as any mercenary 
troops could desire* Wc have no particular reason to suppose tliat 
Abraham's family belonged to the military caste, though Gmni 9 
Chapter xiv, reports a desert scrap in which Abraham and lu$ men 
clashed with the forces of “Amraphd Fving of Shinar , who is 
thought by some to have been Hammurabi. But such an incident, 
even if isolated, would not be unusual in a nomadic body, especially 
as the story mention* rhat substantial booty was secured, h is more 
Sikdy that Abraham's family were rich camel-owners, and thar 
Harran a town with which they were probably already in touch 1 
seemed* for reasons shortly to be mentioned, to offer better trading 
prospects than Ur, 

On this point negative information is almost as valuable as 
positive. The Gww narrative later refers to the large number of 
camefe \hraha.cn had at his disposal: but none of the thousands of 
business records found at Ur mention the camel A probable 
explanation, upon which modem conditions shed considerable lights 
is that the camel business was altogether outside the normal a hairs 
of the town. Populated by as many as a quarter of a million people, 
Ur had For years been a thriving centre of business. The society that 
thronged ins narrow streets was, to quote Sir Leonard WouEley* 3 
“higlily individualistic* enjoying a great measure of personal liberty, 
materialistic and money-making, hard woildtsg and most apprecia¬ 
tive of comfort and the good things of life 15 : in short, a sophiSTicited, 
urban society in violent contrast to the tribal widely outside its 
confines. While a camel-owner might be both extremely rich and as 
familiar with urban life as any Other merchant, the source of his 
wealth would be, as it were, extra-m urai, and might even be ex¬ 
pressly enneealed. Even today the use of camels within inhabited 
areas in some Middle East countries is sub jeer to restriction, and rhe 
passage of these animals through the streets is limited to night-rime. 

J The name Kioto mans “way" or "caravun”: indicting a pi ACC or junciinni urbert 
caiavmI trice and p^ri^- 

*^cwl3eyi /JkiriiW, p. ijr. 
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To complete the picture, wiiich must be drawn with precision if 
we would understand the revolution in thought for which Abraham 
was responsible, let us revert to the point From which began: 
namely rhe collapse of Rim-Sin's Sumerian empire. While the 
ordinary inhabitant of Ur or 1 cannot have red used how critical 
Ehe situation was, the simultaneous surrender of all the great 
Sumerian rowns must have seemed to him a disaster greater even 
than the ruthless sack of Ur by the Elamite* in 2170 ft.o. If he did 
not judge it to be the end of Sumerian political hegemony, his 
confidence in the national powers of recovery muse have been put 
in severe Strain. But supposing that this anonymous s tiwcit of four 
thousand years ago was nor a Sumerian but a Semi tie nntnid, his 
attitude might have been very different. He had never really be cm 
wanted. That iu clear enough from the epithets customarily 
applied to him. He, in turn, W never really "belonged"* That was 
a consequence of his race, his habits, and the trade in which he was 
engaged. Furthermore, it is the custom, as we know, for flattens in 
defeat to seek scapegoats among the minorities to which they have 
formedy given protection* The nomadic Habiru, whose loyalty may 
often have been in doubt, would be only roo likely to incur some 
portion of blame and recrimination. In these circumstances, his 
decision to leave, even if already taken for economic reason^ would 
no doubt have been hastened. h 

All this may account sarisfactorily for the journey oi Abraham s 
family from Ur to Hamm* li dot* uoL yet throw light upon the 
circumstance 5 in which we site chiefly interested. It Abraham is still 
looked upon a? the father 1 of three out of the half-dozen great 
religions of the worte, at what point in his career andsimultaneouidy 
with wliat Spiritual experience did he abandon the belief of his fore¬ 
fathers and render homage to the One God? Such a change in oui- 
look cannot have been effected without some kind of spiritual crisis, 
perhaps ft liimily crisis; because a conversion in the conditioaS 
of a theocratic state, with its enormous pantheon of national, local, 
family, and nature gods, all demanding due allegiance, would be a 
much more drastic affair than its equivalent today. Without tnform- 
ine us of the religion in which Abraham ori finally believed, the 
Bible asserts (Jvkta xxiv, 1 ) that his family "served other gods ■ 
What other gods? Surclv the gods of Sumeria, and in particular the 
gods of Ur. Now the civic god of Ur was Nannar, a moon god. 
Another town dedicated to a gsiddess of the muon was cunous \ 
enough, Human. This latter goddess was named Tcrah. So was 
Abraham's father. Is ir possible, perhaps, that Tenth, temmg o\ a 
family of moon worshippers* wa* named after the deity of a town 
1 Though not rhp ripu^der. See p, 
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with which tlw family, uf at J«sr the warning rHbes to which the 
family belonged, had established do« aMUonS i> If so, that might 
explain why he set out in lime of adversity for the place most hkdy 

to aiford him protection. 

That Terah and Ms son should have left one moon town to live 
in another suggests not a weakening ui belief in the family god but 
the determination to continue the same form of worship. The choice 
nf a obec to live, which today is dictated by economic rather than 
sentimental reasons, meant a great deal to our forefathers. Ar every 
level even that of business mid trade, religious considerations would 
be iri'ven their due weight, as nn duubt they were by the leader nl the 
parry But while the family would be dominated by the lather, 
nothing would prevent Abraham from professing other bdieft oflcc 
he succeeded Tenth as head of the dm. Now we know that Tenth 
died and was buried at Harnui. And it was after his decease that, 
according to die biblical account, Abraham received his first thrcct 
message from “the Lord”, 'The message, m this case, took the form 
of a command. Abraham was to lead his people to Canaan and there 
to establish a new community. 

What happened at Harran after die death of Tenth, i or lt wi 
then, if at all that the conversion must have taken place. Ui its 
nature the Bible aflbrds no direct due. We do not even know the 
exact name of the God who, without apparent warning, issued the 
command to strike rimp. Nor did Abraham’s family know Him by 
anv other drle than that of rhe "God of Abraham” or (as the family 
acquired other heads) the "God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob . this 
anonymity w$S preserved For much longer thin is generally realized. 
It continued for several centuries, perhaps for as long as a thousand 
yean*,, until, at a dramatic moment in the history of rhe same rl i ilj 
God disclosed His identity tu Mow#- In an age when the names of 
god$ P and indeed the names, of anything, were of particular signdt- 
nng, Uii$ deliberate reticence on the part of Abraham s god seems 
to us as strange as Abraham's own Acquiescence in iL 

If VC approach this problem From a somewhat different pome of 
view, we may be able to explain not merely its bailing aspects but 
the nature of the conversion which Abraham must have experienced* 
Although the conversion assumed a drastic Form by reason of the 
complicated polytheiStic Faith against which it was a reaction, such 
an experience might have been less obtrusive a* Harran than at L r 
It might even be a consequence of deciding to leave I-Iarran, a place 
known to the clan^ For Canaan, a place unknown but promised. 

As we have seen in the case of Aten* gods do not usually survive 
the political defeat of their worshippers. Tn affirm us much is not to 
adopt the condescending attitude of the rationalist historian to 
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“primitive” beliefs. A god to whom a town looks for protection, 
encouragement, and defence cannot dissociate himself, unless he 
is a special kind of god, from public misfortune or disaster. Just as 
ihc citizen of Sumer must have witnessed the national reverses with 
foreboding, so his confidence in the civic gods must have under- 
gone corresponding ddlaiion. If was by nature devour* ibe one 
form of pessimism would have been Impossible to distinguish from 
the other. Experience in other epochs and at similar times oi stress 
leads us to believe that minorities, even if of diifercnt religious 
persuasion, may be no less attached to rhe gods or, as we might 
say, principles of the country of their adoption than the nationals 
themselves. Their attachment or respect may be particularly strong, 
witness the fears of agents of non British origin during rite Lire war* 
Thus the Habirn dans, though treated as outcasts, may have con¬ 
tained cultivated individuals, who, priding themselves on being 
good citizens, shared to the full the disillusionment following 
Sumer’s fall. Among these rhe family of Tenh would be numbered. 
In abandoning Ur, and in seeking a town ot better omen, we may 
well imagine a fundamental difference in attitude between the old, 
Conservative father, seeking a place of retirement under the pro¬ 
tection of his personal god, and the son, eager to rebuild his fottuiWs. 
Pursuing our conjectures to die limit, we can picture Abraham at 
the death of his father as a man who, conscious of the great responsi¬ 
bilities that had fallen upon him, considers what he can salvage 
from the past to sustain him in his future wanderings. 

Although the biblical narrative withholds until the appropriate 
moment all direct information about the “God nf Abraham'', we 
know that He possessed a characteristic that distinguished Hun irom 
others. This characteristic was that He moved about. Almost all 
other gods were siationart' or attached. 'I his applied especially to 
the gods of Sumeria. At Ur the Moon God, Ninnar, had lus own 
private apartments In the Temple; while his vofe. Nin GaU had her 
own bedchamber. The couple Jived at Ur, nor did they leave the 
capital except under compulsion, as happened when the Elamites 
"captured 1 * them by removing tlicir sratucij to Likewise, 3 

nature gods were rooted in the soil, or in groves, mountains, or 
rivers; they could not move, unless for Some reason the natural 
objects did themselves, as when a nver overflowed or a volcano 
erupted. From some Interesting Hiltitc inscriptions ot a later period 
we learn of certain gods aided hw H^r/. which nia y- be Translated 
either as "gods of the Hahiru” or, more bltcl}, Habira gods . By 
referring to Habira gods in this fashion the authoofles were no 
doubt emphasizing a characteristic for which such gods were well 
known, named their habit of a<eomparpi& tlx rid* « tti vxsafrmgi. 
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(If the Cod of Abraham, two features now stand out: (ft) that He was 
nameless, nod (*) that He was peripheric. With «gj«d 
characteristic, we know that, though unattached. He still hid Hu 
temple in the tent-tabernacle set up at every major haltmg-pHcc, 
hut no proper temple was erected in Hi* honour until the time ot 

^ITdcacnbLg 3 t£ C (?'od of Abraham as an unattached God, we 
have been understanding the word attached in the sense of fastened 
to something static* But naturally it is possible to be attached to 
something non-static, ro something tfad: mo™, Tl* iGodof 
Abraham was attached to Abraham and his lamilj. uh\, then, 
should He not have been a family god? Coven, Abraham S 51tu ^ n 
at Harnn family considcrations would inevitably have been upper¬ 
most i:: ids mind. The civic gods of Ur, the nanonal gods ot humeria 
had been left behind; but whether they had failed lum or nor, such 
load dvie cods could nor be removed or, bang removed, retain 
their power. Nor, after Tenth's dead., was there much inducement 
to tesf rhe beneficence of die civic gods of Harran: a place to die in 
for die father was not necessarily ft satislactory abode tor theftOfl. 
When at this moment the Lord said tu Abraham (GftWJ/f iu, ij. c 
thee out of thv country,” meaning Mesopotamia, the Lord who 
thereby attached Himself to Abraham may, for all that is said to the 
contrary , have been stressing an attachment of long standing. I he 
conversion may have been a torn! of reversion. 

If t he family i-od hypothesis is to be sustained, we must he able 
ro show not merely that such gods were cultivated In Sumcria hut 
upon what grounds, in rhls instance, the god remained namdos. Io 
Sir Leonard Woolley we owe some valuable information on this as 
on most other points in the history of Abraliam, From the researches 
made hv the Joint Expedition of the British Museum and the 
University of Pennsylvania, ir became abundantly dear char the 
.Sumerians, while paying respect to an immense number oi omti&i 
gods, were accustomed also to worshipping tutdary deities, ike the 
ha and p**attt of the Romans. These "household gods were 
usually represented by iigurines or r as the Bible calls them, fcrapfflMf* 
But such representation differed from that of other gods by being 
pindy coftTMitinnd; the god itself cxhaliltcd no parnoikr charac¬ 
ter] srics. 1 Another custom o£ universal observance, a$ the excava¬ 
tions testify, was tint of burying the bodies of aneexiors^ direaly 
l^ncsitii the little chapel attached to every private house. In this 
domestic chapel, therefore, reverence for ancestors would be com- 

« The prohibition Of rep retesting GflJ ha renuined perRuruiV amoflfi the Jewt 
rifcmriic the Jrhu^ats ti dirtfl iwd *MxMA . 

* Wnatiey. Abfs&ttrt, p. 11 CL 
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bincd with worship of the household cod who warchcd over the 
family, both living and dead. Prayers, led by the head of the house¬ 
hold, won id He said regularly and offerings made, usually in i In¬ 
form ui food ; hot it is an interesting fact lhar none of these chapels 
contains anv inscription or sign whereby the domestic god can be 
named. 1 1 It was evidently regarded as a power whose identification 
other than as god of the family, past, present, and to come, was 
considered unnecessary. That he was identified with the family was 
ail that mattered. If, as we may suppose, these ancient people, with 
their pronounced religious sense, derived genuine consolation from 
some at least of tbe innumerable forms of worship at their disposal, 
wc may conclude that it was if) the domestic chapel rather than in 
the public temple that such emotions were most often stirred- 

The family god lives with the family, moves with the family, 
docs not desert the family in its vicissitudes. It is the one god whose 
reputation undergoes no change when misturtuiu- visits the utile 
group, so Ultimately is ir identified with its life through many 
generations. To a Habiri dan such as that of Abraham it would no 
doubt be much dearer than to more settled families; hut not until 
the break wtdi Ur and its gods effected by the death of Tenth did it 
appear to Abraham, perhaps in a flash of insight nr perhaps as some¬ 
thing vm simple (the Bible suggests the latter), thar it was die one 
stay left. Forsaking aB others, the family should allow itself to be 
guided by the god who had steadfastly accompanied it up to that 
moment. At that realization, God spoke. 

To have followed the account in Chapter I o! 1 gyptim religion 
and thought, followed by ihe outline of ideas current in Babylon lour 
thousand vears ago, will be to have confirmed our initial observation, 
namely that in studying the mind of the Orient arc unable to 
separate, if not to distinguish, religion and philosophy, ihctc lias 
sometimes been a tendency, not unrelated to the school Of Higher 
Criticism, to suggest that the two not merely can bui « 

distinguished if we are to isolate what ancient man redlv thought 
from the tissue of “beliefs'’ with which, tor reasons left «> be 
explained, he encumbered himself. A more scienofic approach ls 
tliat which regards the beliefs themselves as what he tea l> 
thouidit", and proceeds to enquire how such beliefs came to be 
entertained. Tills is history; the rest is prejudice rhudy disgaiwd as 
scientific impartiality. To endeavour to peel off die He i , 
supernatural or merely “numinous", a* if foru J 5 ^ * J™! Jr 
chrysalis concealing and constricting the butterfly 1 nflact, is 1 
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violence 10 rhe state of mind of men riot necessarily more: irrational 
than ourselves, and to render our understanding of them much more 
difficult than it need be. Hence our attempt to recount ruts from the 
available evidence whai Abraham, in initiating a new development 
in the outlook of mail, thought he was doing; 

To trace the process whereby the family god of Abraham 
became the "Most High GikT of Israel i$ to show, first of all, that 
there is no obvious contradiction between a private god becoming a 
public one if the public group is simply an expansion, as in the prcsiint 
case, of a private malt. The family of Abraliattt was already a dan; 
it developed into a tribe in the natural process of moving as a unit 
across vast stretches of desert. Naturally, Abraham and his near 
ieJatiom; would still form a kind of central nucleus, as it was the 
custom for the eiders to rcmain an inner dan nf their own. Thus in 
the 14th chapter of Grmiis we learn that among Abraham** followers 
there were a number of "bondsmen 11 , men presumably who had 
agreed to bind themselves to him as a natural leader. Suds stray 
adherent^ who attached themselves casually and finally decided to 
tlirow la theix lot with rhe chief, were common enough in desert 
Life. Even the "stranger Within their gates- is in Moses T time per¬ 
mitted to enjoy all the communal privileges, such as resting on rhe 
Sabbath# The tribe must be prepared against attack—"And when 
Abraham heard that his brother was taken captive, he armed his 
irained servants, hnm in his own house, three hundred and eighteen, 
and pursued them Into Dan** (CtwiTj xi v, 14). And with even desert 
encounter die tribal unit)' was strengthened, the reputation of 
Abraham enhanced* the God of Abraham magnified# 1 

To conceive of the family God of Abraham on the analogy of the 
diminutive modem family, conditioned by the iscmhdetached house, 
hire-purchase and state allowances, h to form a grotesquely inaccur¬ 
ate picture of its size and complexity. The God of such a "snowball" 
band was already god of is community, hence a God of potentially 
universal appeal. The Transition was both natural and inevitable. 
Above all it was historical The cathedrals of Europe, The parish 
churches of England, the chapels and meeting houses of America, 
the missionary him of Africa and Ash* represent the gigantic 
projection of that process in time. 

Abraham the btartr of 

This is not the place to enter into biblical controversy by 
debati ng rhe relative imponance or antiquity of this or that passage 
in the Old Testament. In view of recent archaeologicH discoveries*. 

1 Abralutfi wouM noc acctpi pjymciv foe mlEinny sdd rendered to cs fierv Srr 

Gtmnr ir-'. 
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[he: subject is oi 15real fascination; but our object is to trace man*s 
early ideas about life and death, good and evil, and in pursuance of 
tUs task we must now rum to another aspect of Abraham's character 
of which little was suspected until the beginning of the present 
century. In short, we must study Abraham as the transmitter of 
civilization in the form of both myth (using that word in no deroga¬ 
tory sense) and law, Woolley lias pointed out that not until the story 
nf Abraham begins to unfold does the Bible truly become alive. 
What precedes this story is mere chronicle, a hotchpotch of legend 
and imaginative speculation thrown together with little regard for 
consistency. Much of this material owes its origin to piC-Hebraic 
sources; And* where an indubitable Baby Ionian source can be proved, 
we are inevitably Jed to enquire how such accounts can have been 
handed rm from one civ e[ izalion to another. 

The seven tablets discovered at Nineveh in TH54 record one by 
one the days of the creation of the world according to Babylonian 
tradition. On the dim of these tablets It is related how Apsu r the 
Ocean* father of all things* and Tiamat, Chaos, the mother, mingled 
together. At a time when 

No field was formed, no marsh was to be seen, 

When of the gods none had been called into he rug 
And none bore a name and no destinies were ordained p 
'then were created the gods in the midst of heaven, 

As ii result of this huge gesrating order began slowly to form AS 
the gods assumed control of their respective spheres. Bui before 
much progress could be made, Tiamat, suddenly resolving to make 
an end or her progeny* engulfed all the gods save one, Marduk. 
According to the fourth cabter, Manduk "srnod upon Tiamat’s 
hinder parts and with his merciless dub he smashed her skuir 1 . Then, 
intent upon rendering her for ever innocuous, he "devised a cunning 
plan; he split her up like a flat fish into two halves". Having thus 
splatchrd and divided her; "one half of her he csrahiished as a 
covering for heaven**, and ihc other half “he Spread out under his 
feet to form the earth”. Then, go the fifth tablet relates, he resumed 
the task nf setting the universe in order; 

He nude the munm for the gnat gods, 

The stars* rheir images , 1 as the stars of the Zodiac he fixed, 
hie ordained the year and Into flections he divided ii w 
For rhe twclvr months he fixed three ?tar$ . , . 

The moon-god he caused to shine forth* and night he entrusted to him. 

1 An Ida to hr found *1*0 in platu, 
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Finally* deciding to make a creature u-ho should not merely enjoy 
this stupendous work, but give tlianks to rhe gods who fashioned 
and sustained it, Marduk proceeded to create man. This achieve¬ 
ment is the burden of the sixth tablet: “My blood wiU 1 take and 
(presumably by mixing it with earth) bone will T fashion ... I will 
create man who shall inhabit the earth." 

According to Babylonian tradition* the early condition of man¬ 
kind was the reverse of simple and idyllic Man ’was a creature as yet 
unlnstructcd in the arts and crafts of life. Just as the Egyptians, who 
held a similar view, regarded Thoth as the first teacher of man and 
in particular the inventor of writing, so the Babylonians attributed 
man’s capacity to fend for himself in a hostile world to the instruc¬ 
tion of a creature called Cannes, a kind of enormous fish-man. Even 
So, since man did nor prove an amenable creature, the gods resolved 
in due course to destroy him* A flood of unprecedented dimensions* 
overwhelming the entire earth, promised to annihilate all natural 
creatures. Bui Ea„ goddess of Wisdom* whom Marduk had con¬ 
sulted before making man (“I ie opened his memth and unto Ea he 
spoke 1 —sixth tablet), seems to have regretted the god's decision. 
She decided to save a man called Shamash-napishtini and his family, 
who under her guidance set to work to build an ark. 

The story of Shamoslt-napishtim is told in a remarkable epic 

E oem which was inscribed on twelve tablets luumi in the Same 
btary as that from which the Creation story was recovered. This h 
the Epit fff Gr^nr/A, a poem which some experts believe to date 
from as early as 3000 n.c, Gilgamcsh, King of Uiiuk, was a descend 
ant of Shamasli-napishtim* whose adventures are related in the course 
of the poem* As in the Biblical account with w hich we are ffl miliary 
the most precise derails are >irst given of the siac of die atk uElder 
construction. Shamash speaks in the Erse person: 

On the fifth day I drew its design 

In its pLu iiu cubits high on each of its. sides, 

By i*o cubits it corresponded on e.irh edge of its roof. 

I laid down its form, ! enclosed it, 

I constructed it in six storeys r 
Dividing it into seven parts . * , 

Three Mrs of hi rumen S poured over the outside, 

Three sars of bitumen I poured over the inside. 

Having finished the vessel* "1 pur on board my family and relatives, 
the tattle of die held, the beasts of the field/' md when “rhe 
appointed time arrived ^nd rhe ruler of darkness at eventide sent a 
heavy mn f i entered the ship and shut my door". For seven nights 
the storm Continued: 
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The wind bkw t the flood, the tempest overwhelmed the land. 

When the seventh day drew near, the tempest, the flood, 

Ccaied from the battle in which it had fought like a host. 

Tiled the sea tested and was still, and the wind storm and the flood ceased* 
I opened the window and daylight let I upon my lace, 

Soon land was sighted* and “the mountain of the land of N is if held 
fast the ship and suffered it nor to stir"; whereupon 

I sent forth a dove and let her go. 

The dove went to and fro, 

But there was no resting place and she returned. 

So Shamash tried first a swallow and then a raven. The latter, 
11 beholding the abatement of the water, came near, wading and 
croaking* but did not return”. Shamash then gave the order to 
disembark, and, ramping cm the peak of rhe mountain, made 
sacrifice and offered si libation. Apparently the recession of the flood 
\vuh due to the fact that the gods, once having decided to destroy 
man, realized That they would now cease to be worshipped and 
thus be deprived of burnt offerings. For when Shamash makes it 
his first duty to offer thanksgiving, “the gods me Jr the sweet 
savour, the gods gathered like flies about him tliat offered up the 

sacrifice”* 

What is remarkable about this account, which we know to have 
already been in uriJing during the time of Abraham, is i ts pesembtflnee 
not merely in outline bur in actual phrasing to that given in Gi-wm, 
Clusters vii, vili, and It Even rhe offer of sacrifice (is, ao) is teprn- 
duced^ with the comment that God "smelt the sweet savouri*, 
though the entire theological aspect has been subject to revision in 
conformity with Hebrew mono theism. Thar the "mountain of 
Niprr 11 should have been changed to that oi Ararat is ns rural, as the 
latter would be the highest peak in the “world” known to inhabi¬ 
tants of Palestine mid northern Syria. 

Mow the story as related in the Hph‘ df Gtiifffttsh, which records 
incidentally how Shamesh-napiKhtim was made Immortal tor 
assisting the preservation of man. and other forms of life* is not a 
pure essay in imaginative writing. Whereat the main story of the 
Epii% of which we possess only a fragment, is concerned with the 
edventures in love, battle, and the search for truth of die he m 
Gilgamcsh, it is no more completely a work of fieri on than the 
OJyjscy or the WW. just as Troy was a real place and its siege an 
historical engagement, so nc have reason to believe that the flood 
described in rhe fyfre forms the memory, however v^guc and dis- 
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torted, of an historic episode. In the course of their excavations at 
Ur Woolley and his colleagues succeeded, by sinking deep shafts into 
the soil, in exposing the levels at which the town was successively 
rebuilt in the four thousand years of its history. At a certain level 
the layers were found to be interrupted by an immense (juantitj of 
silt. This could be explained only by the onset of a catastrophic 
inundation (milder forms of which were as common in this area as 
in the Nile Valley); for lying immediately beneath the deposit were 
further ruins in layers similar to those nearer the surface. Woolley 
has also drawn attention to the authenticity of much of the local 
colour of the story: the comparative shallowness of the inundation, 
so familiar and welcome at other times, the caulking of the ark with 
bitumen, a local product of proved utility, and so on. Nor need wc 
suppose that this flood, though very likely to have been the Flood, 
was the first of its kind: such disasters represented a recurrent threat 
to a land dependent for its fertility upon a highly complicated, man- 
devised system of irrigation, traces of which remain over much of 
modern Iraq. 

In the Creation Myth we have something entirely different. I his 
is not the story of a historical episode, but a plain allegory. As an 
allegory, it is admittedly a great deal cruder than the Memphite 
Drama^ with its remarkable excursion into metaphysics; but the 
reader will no doubt have observed in it a gleam, however faint, of 
something more profound, something that lifts it above being a 
mere blood-and-thunder myth. Tiamat and Apsu are monsters. And 
the product of their union so closely resembles a monstrous-birth 
that the chaos-mother is moved to destroy it in self-loathing. She in 
turn is killed, not without brutality, by Marduk, who is himself a 
kind of monster. Before Marduk creates man, however, he consults, 
not another monster like himself, but the goddess Ea, the embodi¬ 
ment of Wisdom. It is likewise Ea who, observing the imminent 
return of chaos, intercedes for man and ensures his preservation. 
According to these early bardic-philosophers, therefore, man’s 
existence and survival have something to do with the power of an 
intelligence comparable to the Egyptian Maat , the Chinese Tao, and 
the Greek Logos: a power perpetually at war with the forces of 
disorder, barbarism, and chaos. 

This perception of the divine principle at work both in the world 
and in man is apparent in other parts of the Epic of Gilgamesh , over¬ 
laid as the poem is with much extravagant fantasy and grotesque 
adventure. At the conclusion of the fragment, Gilgamesh, mourn¬ 
ing the death of his friend Engidu, is driven to reflect upon the 
nature of life and death. Having sought out and communed with 
Shamash-napishtim, his immortal ancestor, he finally decides to 
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seek ±1 personal interview with Engldu. Alrhnugh rhis must naturally 
entail the latter's emergence from the underworld, GUgamesh prays 
fervently to the appropriate gods and Engldu finally appears. When 
he Is asked by Gilgamcsh lu unfold the secrets of deaths however, 
he replies* “If I wen: to tcU thee that which I have seen, terror would 
overthrow rhec* thou wo midst faint away/' GUgamcsh’s answer* 
which in effect concludes the fragment, is as follows, ^Though 
terror should overwhelm me and I should taint away, yet tell mc+^ 
This spine of obstinate enquiry, apparent in a folk-rale five thousand 
years old r 1$ perhaps the sole power capable of earn, sn.ii man through 
the next, five thousand years* ii in the meantime tie docs not unlock 
rhe secrets of nature to hb own destruction. 

When, we may now ask T did the Hebrews first ieam of these 
legends? Was h not during thdr Captivity, which dated from abnuc 
j b + c.? So it has often been surmised* But there are a number 

of grounds for rejecting this view. We know from die biblical 
account—and we would in any case assume—that the Babylonian 
Captivity was a time of great heart-searching and recall to fhc basic 
principles of faith. There had been a marked tenden cy to compromise 
with die rulers* and even to neglect the traditional worship. At such 
a time the compilers and guardians of the sacred lore would have 
taken steps to see that nothing bur orthodox and accredited material 
were placed on record. While they might well have corrected and 
rewritten the story of the Creation and the Flood, it Is unlikely that 
they would have chosen char particular moment rn incorporate such 
stories from outside. In view of the extreme exclusiveness of 
Hebrew tradition* the contemporary popularity ot such stories in 
their original form would have been a reason for rejecting rather 
titan for accepting them. The fact that they are embodied in rhe Old 
Testament at ail suggests that they were already part of the tradi¬ 
tional sacred writings* Biblical scholars now hold that the early 
books of the Bible are based upon sources which not merely date 
from as early as 1000-5100 B.C., but represent the first written record 
of m oral tradition of greater antiquity. These sources* throe in 
number, are known as P. F J.. and li. Source ft Hardly concerns us. It 
is so-called because it forms a kind of Priest's Code ? with details nf 
ritual and ecclesiastical law as practised at the end of the Babylonian 
captivity. The other sources are distinguished ntic from the odier 
by the different words they employ for God: J + calls Him Yahve and 
R, Elobim, a word in the plural number, Bath represent accounts of 
Hebrew history and religion from the point of view of what we may 
dll the common man. As both J. and E. contain distinct versions of 
the Creation and the Flood stories, and as both are thought to due 
from a period prior to the Babylonian exile Q* certainly does in the 
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opinion oF most scholars), the case may be considered proved.’ 

P we may forthc* Suggest, though without the show °\ 

„ rQO f is that these particular stones were among the elcmeiuts of 
Sumerian and Baby]< 2 ll tradition brought to P^sLLne by vKr,h^ 
and his followers. Him exists incidentally a wbler in ihedra . .c 
known as 1 Urrian, which was that spoken ar HarraO, record, m a 
version of foe Flood stOfy in which the hero 
muishtirn but N&h-mulct. Now the name Noah, uhich beats a 
Xtae to no other name fa tta Bibk, been 

derived from at least the first syllabic of the Haitian name. 
Wc have at least proof here that the story was circulating in a place 
5 * 3 * Abraham and his family were closely identified c« 
mam vMIJ. Nor. on this basis, would the insertion of Amrat-ihe 
nearest high mountain after the Taurus peaks—be difficult to explain. 

^Wc have spoken uf Abraham as the transmitter of some of the 
world’s great myths; we have now to speak of him as the transmitter 
of some of rhe it rat legislative principles m history* The -<■ l 
Hammurabi formed, as we suggested alxiw, a fflMnpf&Oon ufwmou s 
legal codes or customs in force amonp foe peoples whom the great 
king of Babylon wished, after subtTutng, to unite. The task of 
co-ordination and collation must have engaged foe attention of a 
large number of experts, working first in the held andm 
groups. Whenever the ancient world speaks ol an achievement as 
due to one man. wc may suspect the united bbour of a number of 

^TheCode of Hammurabi represents fl gnat triumph of comnutue- 
work. Among the legal systems to which particular attention must 
have been paid was that of Sumcna, where law and litigation had 
already reached a high degree ol development and complex - 
L verv plea and counter-plea was scrupulously recorded on tablets, 
and judicial procedure was established on a rigid basis. Now when 
rhe Code of Hammurabi was rediscovered and translated early m 
the present centum, the extraordinary- rcsembbr.ee between it 
provisions and those of the Mosaic Glde or Book of rhe Covenant 
became immediately apparent. Many of the individual items wer 
identical, while the wording of many more was similar. In view o 
foe notoriety acquired by the Mosaic edict of "an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a moth", which Christ singled our expressly as summing 
up the spirit of the Old Dispensation, it is interesting to quote foe 

■ Thr iiuiLtlon of the dote uccouen from tie mmefol mlUbtr •*“ !>c ' lA l,rrUmpb 
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literal rendering of Hammurabi's law on the subject: "li a man 
destroy the eye of another mail, lilt", shall destroy his eye. If the 
man knock Out the tooth of a man of his own tank, they shall knock 
out his tooth." That the Mosaic Code should owe nothing to that 
of Hammurabi on the ritualistic side is hardly surprising. It is on the 
social side that the resemblance is most impressive. 

These indisputable similarities dispose of the view that the Code 
was invented hy Muses. No legal code was "invented” by anyone. 
Moses himself must have gone to a good deal of trouble to co¬ 
ordinate the laws already in force among the tribes under his 
leadership. His work did nor stop there, nor was such co ordination 
its most important aspect. What he chiefly sought to do was to put 
his followers in mind of their old traditions, which their prolonged 
sojourn in Egypt had rendered dim. 1 He himself had already luid a 
taste of desert life among the Midi mites. Much of his efforts, 
therefore, would have been directed to a revival, compatible wirh 
the new conditions, of the legal customs of that period in Hebrew 
history in which the tribes were, as then, on the march. During his 
tourney from Ur to Harran. and from Hatran to Palestine, Abraham 
had maintained order by means of the legal customs in which he 
lad been brought up. Changes appropriate to a desert iile must 
natural!v have been introduced: nevertheless “there is 1(1 the Cld 
Testament concrete evidence for the fact that the tent-law nt 
(Abraham’s) family was actually the law of Sumer”. s If, in other 
words, Mosci had drawn up his Code of Laws before reaching the 
Promised Land, he—a man “learned in the wisdom of the 

j^pypriariR 11 _could not possibly have complied the Book ot the 

Covenant, as described in £*<whf t in language reminiscent of the 
laws of Hammurabi: he would more likely have been tempted to 
introduce dements from Egyptian law,’ In bringing the tribes to a 
belier understanding of the God of Abraham a task wiich T in 
spite of the miracles of preservation already experienced by them, 
he apparently fuund extremely difficult, judging hum their inherent 
tendency to idolatry—Moses would have sought m revive as much 
as possible the law to which Abraham had conformed all his lift. 
The Jaw in question was that of Hammurabi. Although 1 Jamminabi s 
Code remained authoritative in Mesopotamia for several centuries 


i See eirxtkily .Vanin Bulitr's Matt, ctar< cF 0(1 1 ‘'" nv f Sabbath". ft malt be 
remembered libWtbc thlt the ray in lined probably about 4W ynm- 

or the view lUi The Hebrew dxlt Uw 

from The i aimhmini * t.f Palestine among wbem they bail owue to lerde ftd(*!tne bid 

taB ! ««L ««*«$ » Sumeron *w. put** 

in ibe cue of Hagm 1 , see Woolley 1 Qupicr V 
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after the death of Moses, we cannot imagine that it was assimilated 
bv the Hebrews at a latei period. As in the case of the Creation and 

archal traditions from those likely to exert a direct threat to their 

^Earlier in this chapter we showed that as the domination of 
Babylon by Hammurabi and his successors became complete the 
old Sumerian culture gave place to that of the conquering p p 

classical language, to be studied in schools for ts cultural value, 
SSJSod^&Sek and Latin. In onn sphere only n temam ed ahve . 
T , „ temple sendees of Babylonia were performed not in contem¬ 
porary speech but in Sumerian: a practice resembling that adopted 
by the Roman Church in its performance of the Mass, and aho by 
the Moslem use of classical Arabic for religious practice Such 
Sumerian religious literature as has survived suggests that its 
S must originally have been immense, perhaps as g^t in pro- 
poWas that of the Hindus, who are quantitatively the most 
religious of peoples. Much of the Sumerian scriptures consist of 
magical lore and treatises on demonology: there is a great deal of 
2 matter on the tablets from the library of Ashurbampal. Of all 
the literature that has survived, nothing is more interesting thanthe 
series of poems best described as penitential psalms. Composed m 
Sumerian, as was to be expected, these psalms might well be m- 
duded in the Christian biblical canon without exciting the least 
suspicion as to their origin. In form they exhibit that “paraUehsm 
of numbers”, peculiar to hymnography which seems to i*«first 
been employed in the hymns of the early Pyramid Texts. Breased 
maintains that the Hebrews borrowed this techmque(which 
suggests an antiphonal mode of performance) direct from the 
Egyptians. It is equally possible that the Hebrews derive it tom 
the Babylonians, whose religious temperament was much closer m 
spirit. Although not all these psalms are stnctly pemtentia , the 
themes of abasement before God and the weight of sinfulness are 
those which prompt the psalmist to most eloquent expression. 

Mankind is perverted and has no judgment: 

Of all men who are alive, who knows anything. . . • 

O Lord, do not cast aside thy servant: 

He is cast into the mire, take his hand! 

* An example of a prohibition all the more necessary in 
commandment of the Decalogue with its absolute ban upon image-making. 
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Tlie sin which 1 have sinned, turn ro mercyl 

The iniquity which I have committed, let the wind carry away! 

My many iransgrcssiuns U'if ofT tike a garment! 

My god,"my sins are Seven times seven ... etc. 

Sudi utterances, even In a bald translation, are perceived to 
differ radically from the “mock" penitential rhymes from Tie Book 
eftbi Dfttd* The mood prevailing is one of spiritual anguish, F.secpt 
in rare instances, Tbt Hook a/ tbe Dtad is an anthology of religions 
humbug, like the rules of a celestial game of forfeits. From what we 
know of Babylonian social life we may also be reassured on another 
point; these psalms were not simply a verbal channel for the off¬ 
loading of the individual’s emotions. Babylonian “sin catalogues", 
wherewith the individual worshipper took regular soundings of his 
spiritual condition, have survived. Moreover, the theme of pen itence 
was carried into eveirdav lilc. Certain days in the year, lor instance, 
were set aside fur the purposes of penitential reflection. The word 
ihabiiUu r which applied to these particular day?, was atso applied to 
the middle of the month. Four Other days, the yth, 14th, list, and 
28th significantly separated by intervals of seven, 1 were regarded .is 
dm irw on which the high officials from the king downwards 
refrained from carrying out their normal duties. The word shjhdJin, 
from which is derived Sabbath, carries the meaning of "calming 01 
the heart”. The notion survives, with a difference in orientation, in 
the statement in Gtturis that "God rested the seventh day and 
hallowed it”. In Exodus mod, 17, we find ft phrase suggesting that, 
after the creation of the world, God “rested and breamed treet} ■ 
“Calming of die heart” may also mean propitiating the rcgulxrly- 
incurred'angcr of the gods, as if every 50 often they plied to mind 
their remorse at having created man. In borrowing the word 
shabisttu, the Hebrews preceded to apply it to precisely those 
days of the week which the Babylonians regarded as cursed . 
Significantly enough, tine Hebrew conception of the Sabbath was 
altogether more serene than die Babylonian; and thin may explain 
why* in seeking a word for it, the. took over (perhaps imam- 
s clous I v) tlmt which applied in Babylon to a specially ho y 1 ' J ■ 
For the mid-month festival was that of the full moon, the dav 
on which Nannar ur Tenth appeared in the highest perfection ol 

^'Stfhcthcr we shall ever possess enough insight into Babylonian 
psychology to discover why, and how early, certain days were 
regarded as of bad omen (or, to use out modern shirking word, 
untuck v) is more than doubtful. Like many other peup ts, i c 

1 Cf. ako tbe rertn '%tt-tlud r*f.A rdfc tfil* «c*= noiteo nay P*d“P* U 
Coimd m the mptniion "icvcnth heaver/'. 
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Babylonians held seven to he a sacred number. If, vs h possible, they 
were the first to believe the world Co have been created in seven days, 
whatever rhey may have meant by “day”, the isolation ol every 
seventh day in the month as an occasion for national humiliation 
suggests the commemoration of tin event of cosmrc significance. 
Nor would this hypothesis be nullified if it were proved, as has often 
been suggested, that the idea of seven-day creation was the conse¬ 
quence rather than the cause of the universal veneration for this 
number. 

As the Babylonians were the originators* so far as wc know, 
of the lunar month of twenty-eight days/ it seems clear that the 
black days were those connected with the phases of the moon. But 
we should need to penetrate the depths ot their minds* as wc have 
succeeded in penetrating the ruins ot Llicir houses, in order to 
understand why they insisted upon punctuating their lives with 
such intervals of self castigation.* Such a tendency may be the result 
of rhe growing rigidity of custom, which seems to cast an atmo¬ 
sphere of solemnity over that which it no longer, or only half, 
understands. Certain persons, in England ar least, deplore rhe 
tendency towards the "continental Sunday”, forgetting that there 
has likewise been a tendency towards something equally removed 
in spirit from the original '"Sunday”, namely the kind of dismal 
festival represented on occasion by die Scottish Sabbath* Thus the 
Babylonian days of abasement may be as much a perversion of early 
moon festivals, as the Hebrew Sabbath of the New Testament- for 
the violation of which Christ was reproached by the Jews—was a 
perversion of the original Sabbath introduced or revived by 
Misses. For we cannot help observing the oddity of the situation 
described in Jp&n y 3 where, so far as healing the sick is concerned, it 
is apparently permissible for the angel to “trouble the waters'", but 
blasphemy for Christ to trouble the Sabbath. 

just as it is impossible to invent a legs! code, so it is impossible 
to invent a religion. We constantly hear of ne w religions, especially 
In countries like the United States where there is a good deal of 
unexpended female mental energy, but such gospels are sure to 
reveal, upon examination, familiar and even banal characteristics. A 
man may decide to worship a colour, hut that was done long ago in 
Syria, where a sea still worships the colour blue; or himself, but 
that was done by a Roman Emperor. In our account of Abraham 
we have failed of onr purpose j| we have given the impression that 

1 The)? fcrir iUuh i3je firu n» divEiW the duy into Iwc3vr boari, and tht tour htto 
Rdr minmes. Though ibey aJs^ experimented with an Jieyr divided tnro thirtymlmtm, 

■ MliClA Elude, in his bcmt L/ fottif ikl'UMi ritl RrA.v.-, niumCiuni riui * a Im Jut it Jti 
H^ft'^irr r\-i$r.z/J h r/pffi/jna J'artff ft fW fat*? rfpfit U JiWrtfiiW 

Miriaf it nhtiJf arw itf”. 
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he personally Invented the faith which, for the next two thousand 
years, goes by die name of Judaism, He did nothing of the Lind, 
“The men whom we call founders of religions are not really con¬ 
cerned with founding a rdigkm, bur wish to establish a human 
world that is subject Lu divine truth; to unite the way of the earth 
with tint of heaven/ 13 That is a statement the importance of w hich, 
for reasons at which we hinted in our !trjr chapter, has tended to be 
obscured in the Western world. It remans the plain truth about the 
oriental world, the key to its spiritual mentality. Except in very rare 
instances, the oriental mind does ilut argue a hour the existence of a 
divine realm- Such a realm is accepted as a fact. If there is any 
argument at aU, it is concerned with the degree to which rhe natural 
or material world tails short of tliis realm in respect of truth and 
reality, 

in the light of tlicse considerations, it is no less misleading to 
describe Moses as rhe true founder of Judaism than so to describe 
Abraham, l ike Zoroaster or Buddha, both Abraham and Muses 
were engaged in establishing nr re-establishing the “divine con¬ 
nection” Connection, in both rhdr cases, involved alto connection 
with the past, ITiey innovated to conserve; the one to keep his 
fa mil)% the other Ids tribe, together. This is the explanation of the 
so-called Covenants (btritb) which Abraham and Muses, and later 
Juriah* are reported to have concluded with Yahve. Such covenants 
are sometimes described on the analogy of contracts or even 
political agreements. The jews were free at last from the authority 
of Pharaoh. Tn The desert they began to exhibit a tendency towards 
anarchy, as people suddenly released from political despotism arc 
inclined to do. The other form of rule available to them was that of 
the desert wanderer, the Bedouin, whom they had already encoun¬ 
tered in their brush with the Amalekitc^ kept at hay so long as 
held Muses aloft his stuff (FbcsJtu xvii, R) r 

The nbjerr of the Covenant was to assert the authority of a 
different form Oi rule, dial of Yahve Himself. In another of its 
aspects the Covenant was a way of establishing that permanent 
relationship between God and man first announced in Gtmsii after 
the survival of iNoah, and of which the symbol was the bow in rhe 
clouds. Ji the Covenant needed later to be renewed, as was often the 
case, that was due to man's repeated failure to realize the implica¬ 
tions of $uch a relations hip. Such a human-divine pledge was not 
unique. The more w: study the Archaic culture rhe more we 
discover that Covenants between man and God form part of the 
traditional mythology of ancient races. Covenants can be made with 
the devil too; we have yet to see whether the modem worlds 
1 Marlin Bukt i Musa {1^46}, p. Si. 
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covenant with science and technology is not of this diabolical 
character, 1 

A study of man's early conceptions of good and evil cannot 
ignore, in tiiscussing the history of Israel, 3 certain arguments tend¬ 
ing to diminish die spiritual insight attributed to the Old Testament 
Jews, In philosophy we cannot slur over difficulties nr ignore 
crideism: these must resolutely be faced. It 1ms been said that 
Yahve* instead of being the invisible* unrepresentable God who first 
disclosed His true identity to Moses, was in fact a god already well 
known in the district where He was first encountered. The Sinai 
peninsula, it is true, shows evidence of volcanic activity of, geo¬ 
logically speaking* recent occurrence, Such phenomena inevitably 
gave rise to notions of the p resence of spirits or local deities. Yahve, 
ft is held, was a fire Or volcano god. And Moses* first genuine 
encounter with Yahve took place on the mountain where He 
permanently resided. 

Tliis theory is extremely plausible. Even if true, ir is nnr 
necessarily damaging. The running of a god nifty originally have 
been accidental or as little to the purpose, as die naming of a 
person* though admittedly tills is not likely among people to whom 
naming was a serious matter. But, as far as we 'know, the name 
Yahve was not attached to any god honoured on SinaL* T.Ekc most 
vulcanic regions* Sinai couJd presumably boast of a volcano god, 
and such a god was hound to receive homage from local inhabitants. 
The Hebrews were neither locaJ inhabitants nor, according to our 
argument sn far, did they regard Yahve as an 1 'attached FT god. He 
temporarily inhabited Sinai as he temporarily inhabited the Burning 
Bush, which, because of its momentary inmate, "was not con¬ 
sumed^—and indeed as He had temporarily inhabited the desert 
spring perceived by Abraham's maid flagar (Gentm xvf 7, 13), 
This momentary Investment of natural objects proved not so much 
His kia^hip with ordinary nature gods, whose essence was to remain 
in one place, as His absolute diilcrencc from them, By taking up 
positions all along the line, as it were. He made mock of their fixity. 

If Mount Sinai harboured a god, as we have suggested, what 
was he called? We do not know. But we do know that a tribe called 
the Kcnitcs inhabited this region* ur p since they may have been a 
wandering people* frequently visited it, This tribe probably helped 
to work the neighbouring copper mines; some of them were or£- 

3 lx ii worth remijfcma that the ouEsandtag duramen oftk BMe do not mix with, 
the |7udi. [lunwil^ and divinity are .alwaya tepuaie. The rdemux tu gknta oa earth 
in Gwjj'j ti, 4. dbvrrju^E^ nn intcTpoLirion. 

1 The mankig of Ural m "God mica", Ct Ldjm, "mfa mfc tKriri (to God)'\ 

E Sec Mon typomy r Arstria W iht ftp hk (l9j4>< p 10. and Buber r Th? prap&trii 
Faili {(?.{?), p. ij. 
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■smelters or travelling smiths. Their god may well have Keen chat of 
Sinai, whose activity nn a grand scale so closely resembled their 
own. We cannot suppose that Muss 1 wife, a Mldianke, had net 
spoken to Mm of the mountain god of this district. The subject is 
bound to have arisen in a household in which theological discussions 
must have been frequent. And when her father Jethro visits Moses 
at Sinai and is informed {lixvdui xviii) of whar Yflhve had clone 
for the people oi Israel, his exclamation, "'Now 1 know that Yahve 
is greater than all the gods,' 1 resembles tile episode in Gtmjf frdv), 
in which Mckbizedek makes a similar deduction to Abraham. In 
die tirst ease, the god Is cal Jed ETEIjonv the name of Mdchizedek^ 
gud, for which Abraham ddlberiEely substitutes the "Most High 
Gnd M ot his fathers* I n the second episode, the word Klohim is used, 
which, as explained above, h a word meaning gods as well as God. 
Now the statement of Jethro (who is here described as a priest) is 
sometimes taken to suggest not merely that he attributed Israeli 
fortune to the bounty of his own god, before whose sanctuar v the 
company w ere encamped, bur that Thereafter Moses and Ids people 
were converted to this same god, whose name was Yahve. What 
happened was precisely the contrary, as the later history of Israel 
proved. Both incidents describe ihe kind of Covenant, human as 
well as divine, whereby Yahve became through His representative 
t he God of peoples other than f srad, until in the time of me pmpber? 
He was pronounced :i God universal in both power and appeal: in 
short, a God not of Mature but of History, 

Tift Prvphtft 

After wandering in the desert for as long as forty years—a period 
which, though apparently excessive even for a heterogeneous group, 
might well have elapsed in the ease nf nomads—Caiuifl was finally 
conquered* and an era of settlement followed. Ihe history of this 
settlement, with its disturbances and upheavals no less serious than 
those of the desert trek! must briefly be passed over. Israel was 
governed first by judges and then by kings, of whom Saul, David, 
and Solomon were the most distinguished, the last two being men 
of unusual vision and wisdom. Notliing is recorded of cither Saul 
or David outside the Bible, bur parT of foe Ifcwi of Kings ha* been 
continued from Inscriptions found In i$ jj ac Tel Ad-Duwdf. After 
Solnmnn’s death in or about 937 u.e., Israel wjj convulsed with 
civil war. As a result, the country split into two kingdoms, a 
northern kingdom of Ephraim with its capital at Samaria* and a 
southern kingdom of Judah of which the capita,! remained at 
Jerusalem. Thar such social unrest was partly due to the extrava¬ 
gance of the gnat kings, particularly Solomon, is very probable. 
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We Jeiiiri that the Tctnplc. took seven years and immense quantities 
of material to erect, and that Solomon thereafter devoted iliirteco 
year?? to building himself a palace. Public works ot this kind are 
usually either an attempted palliative for labour troubles or a 
very potent cause of diem. When tin ally the Egyptian Pharaoh 
Sbcshanrc invaded Judah, sacked! the capital, nod seised most of 
Solomon^ accumulated gold, it may well have seemed that God was 
executing divine judgment on I ks people* 

At this critical stage in Israel's history, something at rhe old 
guidance was required. The religion of the Patriarchs Stood in need 
of preaching afresh. Under the kings there had been, wealth, wisdom, 
and (if we accept David as the author of some at least of rhe Psalms) 
art. But neither David nor Solomon had been disinterested followers 
of Yahvc. Their reputation had been immense, their personal 
example less impressived Only their great pow r cr had enabled them 
to maintain thdx position as leaders. Such power was evident ill the 
case of Saul and Solomon* but in the case of David there ivas 
something more than power, namely genius. Altec ikhrmton, and 
much more vividly, David is the anrienr world*? great “individual”. 
His character is too subtly and yet family depicted ro be that of 
any but ft Jiving person* (To enst doubt upon his authenticity by 
pointing to the lack of evidence for it outside rhe Bible is to Forget 
whar an important testimony the Bible itseh provided* as archaeolo 
joists are discovering; it is like questioning a series of facts because 
it is now here mentioned outside the Limyt'fap r idin Brihimitfj*) Wha > 
then, were to he rhe keepers of the moral conscience of Israel? Jn 
whom* to put the question in the form appropriate Co our enquiry, 
did the development of the moral sense in man seem most dearly 
perceptible? 

The word Prophet or Ndbi does not necessarily mean one who 
foretells the future. It means one who "announces"* a Spokesman of 
news. Such is likewise the meaning of the Greek word pnpix/tr. If 
we bear tills sense of the word in mind* we perceive the error of 
asserting char at a moment of disruption in Israelis life the prophets 
appeared- They did not appear. They reappeared. Naturally, like 
everything else that reappears, they did so in a new LOrm, a term 
appropriate to the time. Instead of being accredited leaders of men, 
they were usually persons who, with nothing but a burning con¬ 
viction to sustain them* arraigned the authorities fur their wicked¬ 
ness and blindness ro facts. Sometimes they were men of family and 
substance, Sometimes* poor to die point of destitution* they 
roamed the wilderness, where the reverberation of their cries 

1 Soiomcpn. fur rumptr. did raert unifilc to build ijrui und ranpb To hISe^i podii 
iudi m Aiejutc and Cbcmoih. 
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symbolized the heed less ness that arc often greeted their meaner. 
Sometimes they were men whose persona lilies we ca n easily under¬ 
stand ; occasionally they remain mere mouthpiece* of vane denuncia¬ 
tion. For in their message we observe a resumption of the rheme of 
oppression of the weak by the strong ar a point where the Egyptian 
sages and .such isolated figures *$ Hammurabi tended to leave off. 
These men are neither intellectual aides nor the earliest preachers 
of doctrinal socialism. They are self-elevated pub tie figures enraged 
lay social injustice. With no men earlier and possibly only with 
Socrates later can they bear comparison. 

The most important fact about the prophets, and one which 
rends to be obscured if we regard them simply as radical spokesmen 
for the proletariat, is rhat they claimed divine inspiration. 1 "The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me,” lit die ancient and to 2 great extent 
in the modern oriental world, the idea of possession by spirits is 
nothing remarkable. Tt does nor happen to everyone, but to some it 
may happen by nature. The Holy Alin is not a curiosity ; the village 
idiot or his equivalent must be accepted a* such. At what point in 
the history of the Western world the capacity for H "seeing visions” 
and speaking with tongues (be, permitting another to speak on one's 
behalf) became atrophied, uni \ manifesting itself during religious 
revivals or in attenuated form as aesthetic inspiration, we cannot 
say, if T. S. Eliot is right to suppose char a certain form of disci¬ 
plined dreaming common in Dante’s time lias ceased within the Ease 
six or seven hundred years, 1 we cannot wonder that the last few 
thousand wars should have witnessed a decline in susceptibility ro 
other forms of visionary experience, disciplined Or otherwise. No 
srudy of the oriental mind can ignore the fact of supra-scnslble 
experience. To some thinkers—and Aldous Huxley in his dis¬ 
tinguished book Tbt Prnmial Pbfhsophy counts himself among 
them—the norm of oriental speculation is simply the mystical grasp 
of a transcendent order of being, leaving “philosophy 1 " in die 
Western sense to explore the foothills of knowledge. Tf you deny 
foe possibility of such know [edge you must at least take upon 
yourself to explain how the oriental mind, which docs not lack 
subtlety, should have expended So much energy- towards its attain¬ 
ment. Even if rhe oriental mystic, or any mystic for that matter* is 
under a misapprehension concerning the nature oi this term of 
communion* it would be interesting to lay bare foe causes of such a 
radical departure from common reason. Without pursuing fois 
question, which we shall treat in detail later, we must accept the 
fact not merely that the prophets claimed to be divine spokesmen. 


1 Sh fWf 
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but that they were: die most distinguished, judging from contem¬ 
porary records, of ft group of persons gifted with similar insight. 

In ft!mo$f every language the word for "spirit" and the word foe 
"breath" arc, if not identical* related: pm#ma $ spiritm, and in Hebrew 
ruaL A prophet—or prophetess, for there arc women spokesmen or 
announcers too, especially in land— 4 s one through whom the 
breath of divine knowledge blows, and whose words arc conse¬ 
quently "inspired” or drawn from the reservoir of spirit which is 
God, from die earliest times we have evidence that such inspiration 
can be of several kinds, only one being truly authentic: for falsity 
and fraud are often to be distinguished by variety. There h the 
prophet uniquely and consciously persuaded of his vocation to 
deliver a message. There is the man who, without proper under¬ 
standing, is made a vehicle for such information: Balaam was 
evidently such a person. And finally there is the ' 4 fate prophet", 
common enough in Israel, whose message, whether understood or 
nnt p is wholly mischievous. Common to all is the breath, the 
afflatus, that upon which the message is borne* A true prophet 
breathes weighted eloquence. A false prophet is merely a windbag* 
According to Molianiined, no great prophet has ever lived who 
did not begin life as a shepherd, Amos was a shepherd. Living in the 
days oi L'zziah, King of Judah, be described how, though "neither a 
prophet nor a prophet^ son hut a herd man and a gatherer of 
Sycamore fruit"* the Lord “took him as he followed the flock", and 
said to him, s 'Go prophesy unto my people Israel." Having visited 
the town oi Bethel, he there "uat ar the gate" and poured forth a 
lierce denunciation of its citherns and of "all Israel for Irs extrava 
gance. exploitation, and neglect of God + His words are all the mure 
effective in that he preserves the imager v of his original cal ling* 
"Woe to them that are at ease in Zion ... that lie upon beds of ivory, 
and st ref eh themselves upon their couches, and cat the lambs nut of 
the flock, and the calves our of the midst of the stall: that chant to 
the sound of the viol and Invent to themselves instruments of music, 
like David," And later, more bitterly and to the point, "Thus sahh 
the Lord, As the shepherd raketh out of the mouth of the lion two 
kgs or a piece of an car, so shah the children ofJsrael be taken out 
that dwell in Samaria in the comet of a bed in Damascus on a 
couch." 

This attack upon those who ^swallow up the needy, want to 
ma kc P oor fast", and who "falsify the balances by 

deceit", is a great deal more violent in its effect than the only other 
surviving piece oi denunciatory literature with which it may be 
compared, namely the Egyptian story of the Eloquent Peasant. The 
peasant reminds the Authorities of' rhdr duties. "Thou art the 
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balances/" he trie* to the Grand V^tr; but lie cfees not sugfiest rhftt 
tlm instrument shall be struck from the ruler's hand. He wishes it 
to remain there. Speaking on behalf of Yahvt^ Amos threatens with 
tirter destruction die society that has always understood itself to be 
the "peculiar people 1 * fir “tmGure" of the Lord. Two remarks in 
Amos, vstu make ihh abundantly clear. "The end is conic upon my 
people Israel/* God h made to say. “I will nor again pass bv them 
any more." Thu* the very hymns and psalms of the temple "shall be 
howling* in that day’ 1 * and T more dreadful stilly the means whereby 
Israel's deliverance was originally effected shall be Turned against 
an ungrateful and heedless people, * 4 It shall rise up wholly as a 
flood, and it shall be casr out and drowned as bv the flood of 
Egypt .” 1 

if thp message of Arnos were purely destructive, it would deserve 
no more than passing attention. But his prophecy, together with 
that of another prophet roughly Contemporary with him* Hosea, 
seemed to have been justified in the event, "They that sow the wind 
shall reap die whirlwind/ 1 Hosed proclaimed Ephraim and Judah 
were anon at war one with the Other, Feeling herself threatened, 
Judah sought aid from Assyria, The latter country .sent an army 
which nut merely routed Judah's enemies, hur r determined to 
exploit its success turned upon Judah herself and swept up to the 
jgaies of Jerusalem* almost capturing the city. Even so, such apparent 
fulfilment of the word*: of the prophets was not the most important 
part of their mission- In the work of Amos we observe a develop¬ 
ment of thought concerning God which reveals the prophets as 
initiators of a new stage in the moral consciousness of mankind* 
Having denounced Israel svnd threatened its virtual extinction ft 
nation, Amos reminds Ids people of something which, in thdr 
conceit, they had tended tn ignore. By establishing a Covenant with 
Israel, God had singled them our as i lis chosen people* At the 
same time this choice kid upon them particular responsibilities. 
Nut merely nrnht they deserve the mist placed in them* but they 
must realise that they are not the only people in whom God is 
interested "The whole earth/' He declares, "is mine,” He even 
taunts them for supposing that, by delivering Israel from the house 
of bondage Be undertaking something absolutely unique: 
"Are you not as children of the Ethiopians unto me, G children of 
Israel?” saith the Lord- ^Havcnor 1 brought up Israel out ui the land 
of Egypt? And 1 —to drive home the irony—"the Philistines from 
Gftpluor, and the Syrians from KirP . . - For, lo, ... I will sift the 
house of Israel among all nations, like as Corn is silted in a 
Q*> 7 * ?)* 

1 A Threat r?pid ip jj, ), 
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Such is the climax of ;i story which, beginning with rhe compact 
with Melehizedek and Jethro, ends only with the Christ's injunction 
to preach the gospel to every creature. The gradual development 
and widening vision to which die Old Testament, wich all its 
inconsistencies* bears steady and convincing witness, has appeared 
to some critics to suggest a scries of accident.'! from which the 
world faith of Christianity emerged more by chance than by design. 
Leaving aside the question of the “truth” of this or any other 
system of belief, the onus .rests upon such critics to suggest some 
other way in which a universal faith can emerge than by its gradual 
dissemination from small beginnings- The kingdom of heaven is 
not to be advertised by a mailed drtuku:: irs origin is a grain of 
mustard seed. 

The point of view of Amos and Hosea was further developed by 
a remarkable man who personally witnessed the Assyrian assault on 
Jerusalem, This was Isaiahp the author of at least tidrty-nine Chapters 
of the book bearing that title. Sharing the opinion of his fellow- 
prophets concerning the un worthiness of Israel, he sees in her 
possible destruction or defeat a means whereby her iniquities may 
be chastened. If the God of Israel h a universal God, He will "use“ 
Assyria and indeed any other nation to work out His purpose. Thus 
a new attitude to history is horn. To the Egyptians, Pharaoh’s 
enemies not merely deserve defeat but arc doomed inevitably to 
suffer it. Death and destruction, which we saw to exist only ior the 
enemy, were in vented expressly for such as challenged the power of 
the sacred descendant of H urus. To Isaiah, who is the first of a series 
nf such seers, this attitude is one of childish pride. The children of 
Israel must resist the national enemy within as well as without; 
Justice at home h an obligation no k» than resistance to foreign 
enemies, whose cupidity has usually been inflamed by the prospect 
of looting a disordered and unruly kingdom. So Isaiah, having 
advised King Hczefciah to resist Sennacherib to the best of Ills 
ability* forthwith rurns upon his own nation with words that 
express for all time die soma indigtatiti of a just man. “What mean ye 
that ye beat my people to pieces and grind the faces of the poor? .. . 
Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay held to field, till 
there he no place. . . . Woe unto them that decree unrighteous 
decrees to turn aside the needy from judgment, and to take away 
the right from die poor of my people, that widows may be their 
prey and dial they may rob the fatherless I 11 The traditional worship, 
the regular offering up of sacrifice, even the orthodox prayers, are 
nor sufficient, “1 am lull u £ the burnt offerings of rams and the far 
of fed beasts. Your appointed feasts my soul hnrerir « , - And when 
ye spread forth your hands (In prayer) I will hide mine eyes foam 
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you; >ca t when yc make many prayers i will nor hear; your hands 
are full nf hloodJ' 

Although he was the most eloquent nf the prophet* and perhaps 
of all hii eloquent nice, Isaiah did hoe exhaust his listener with 
mere diatribes. He issued them with precise instructions as to what 
?n do to be saved, "Seek judgment (meaning, pee that justice is 
done}, relieve die oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.” But these precepts, vigorous though they arc, do not form 
the most original part of his message. Like his artirude t«> tin.- 
political struggles ot Jus day, [his message is essentially libturimL 
Suddenly switching his attention from the present, lie peers into a 
future whichj though distant, is not lo be regarded as inconceivably 
remote. The troubles of Israel and of land's neighbours, which 
occupy the whole of his attention, are rtalked lo be too deep- 
seftted for any immediate cure, Only the "gathering up" of history 
in an event both in and out of time would herald the cod of discord, 
lust, and war. Such an event is the inconceivable (and therefore 
uncunocivcd) birth in human form of the hitherto inmgclcss, unrepre¬ 
sentable,, God of the Fathers. Tlie climax of the "shewing*" of God 
from that at Sinai onwards would logically be His actual appearance 
upon earth* his raking human ilc&h„ His incarnation. And as the 
successive revelations had hitherto been made to the holy and 
privileged people, so the birth of this Saviour would naturally 
spring from the "stem of Jesse". Except for the brief passage of 
Ipuwfcr, the meaning of which must always remain obscure, the 
lolloMrlng words are the first of their kind tf> he uttered ; 

"Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call 
his name Immanuel, + , , l For unto us a cliild is bom, and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder* and his name shall he called 
Wonderful, Counsellor* the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace, + , a And there shall conte forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse. . , . And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, die spirit and might, the sptrir 

of knowledge and the fear of the Ford,, *, With righteousness shall 
he judge (he poor* and reprove with equity for the (neck of the 
eanh. + , , And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and 
faithfulness the girdle of his reins. The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid* and the calf 
and the young lion and the fading together; and a little child shall 
lead them* ► , , And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears Into prtmmg-hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they 3 earn war any more.” 

Jt Is difficult to judge with what measure of understanding the 
1 Sec p 14. 
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Israeli royal house, the priesthood, and finally the people, whose 
needs were here for the first time declared, received this impassioned 
prophecy. The Bible—and in some generations such as Puritan 
England the Old Testament in particular—has become a sacred 
book for millions, as well as a book respected by millions more* 
Yet orthodox Christians would do well to reflect upon the explosive 
material assembled within that richly-bound volume, which, 
reposing so often in the quiet of a church or on an obscure book¬ 
shelf, assumes an outward appearance of innocuousness* If we were 
to bind together the most violent political denunciations of the rich 
and powerful, the fiercest satires upon conventional morality, the 
most penetrating commentaries upon the vanity of life, together 
with the best poetic expressions of our civilization and its wittiest 
maxims, we should not have collected an anthology one-tenth part 
as disrupting of complacency as that eclectic handbook of the Old 
Dispensation* We may wonder how the prophets managed to escape 
with their lives, and how their message, with its inflammable 
content, did not meet with drastic censorship or even total 
suppression. 

The wonder is increased by a reading of the message of Jeremiah* 
In 639 josiah had ascended to the throne of Judah* His reign is of 
particular importance for two reasons* As a result of the preaching 
of the prophets the priesthood was becoming gravely concerned 
about the condition of the orthodox faith, which was in danger of 
both pollution and neglect* It was time to return to first principles, 
or in other words to renew the Covenant of Moses. The discovery in 
the Temple either by chance or of set purpose of a scroll purporting 
to have been written by Moses himself caused a profound sensation 
throughout the country, and marks the beginning of the deliberate 
putting together of the sacred writings that now form the Penta¬ 
teuch* 1 But, in spite of Jo$iah*s reforming zeal, the political fortunes 
of Israel reached an extremely low ebb* The power of Assyria 
admittedly disappeared with the fall of Nineveh in 612 b,c.; but one 
enemy soon gave place to another, and Josiah himself was killed at 
Megiddo in an attempt to stem an Egyptian invasion* The next 
threat came from Babylon, whose king, Nebuchadnezzar, twice 
attacked Jerusalem, first placing a puppet king called Zedekiah on 
the throne, and kter, when the puppet sought to be something more 
by pulling strings on his own, deposed Zedekiah, reduced Jerusalem 
to ruins, and deported most of its inhabitants to Babylon* The so* 
called Babylonian Captivity followed* 2 

1 Greek: 'Tire Rolls”, the first five books of the Old Testament* 

1 This deportation had been preceded by a transfer of 10,000 Jew's to Babylon after 
Nebuchadnezzar's first attack on Jerusalem, 
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Tills was Jeremiah's opportunity. His mission had begun 
immediately prior to the Exile. Declining to sustain public morale 
in the orthodox sense, he set himself up as the scourge of art in¬ 
corrigibly idolatrous people. Like the first Isoteh, he detkied that 
rhe duimnatioii of Baby Jon must not merely conic about but should 
be endured as the will of Yahve. The Jews, he maintained, tiad 
brought this terrible fate upon themselves. If the rules of justice 
had been observed, if interna! oppression And corruption had not 
increased p Yahvc would surely have come to the aid oi His Holy 
People; but (the passage reminds one of God's attitude to the 
inhabitants of Sodom) “Rim ye to and fro through the streets of 
Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and seek in the broad places 
thereof, if ye can find a man* if there be any that executed! judgment, 
that seeketh the truth, and I will pardon it" Ar a lime ot aewc 
national crisis, when futile recrimination is usually silenced, 

| c rcjiii ill! ins is icd upon the priority of justice and righteousness 
even over national Safety, As a reward for Ids frankness he was 
pilloried on a high gate, consigned to a filthy dungeon, and all bur 
put to death; hut the king, reluctant to add die reputation of martyr 
to dial of prophet, stayed his execution. On forcing the gates of 
Jerusalem, NcbuHixdneziar found tills reluctant ally under pro¬ 
tective arrest in the king's palace Zcdckiali he executed; but he 
spared Jeremiah, nor did the latter follow his people into exile. 

In The days before the siege, as part of his stock-in-trade, 
Jeremiah had worn a wooden yoke round his neck, symbolizing the 
fate due to overtake Jerusalem. In old age he wrote a series of 
m which that fate was mourned in somhre, though 
magnificent, poetry. Just as his exiled countrymen were required by 
tbdr taskmasters to “$lng one of the songs of J SlonY r which they 
did in ihc superb psalm beginning “By the waters of Babylon 1 \ so 
Jeremiah, an exile in the ruins or his own home, was prompted to 
dwell upon the same theme, bur with even greater penetration and 
therefore increased disillusion. The question of die Egyptian 
NfisanthropC is here raised afresh, as it is raised by the discerning 
in every age: “Righteous thou art, O Lord, when 1 plead with thee, 
hue"— Sind rhis is the fundamental i$$ue between man and God 
“/ft#/ i&lk &/fkyjtfrfgwents : Wbmfcrt d&fh fit vvjy ofthi a wriidpruiptr F 
Wherefore are all they happy that deal treacherously?" This rheme 
receives its most profound treatment in the Rtek of J$i t which 
must have been composed about u.c. 1 

"If I forget dice, Q Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
ru nnin g,* 1 ' wax the burden of the CAcLic-sr among the exiles. But the 

* Some fragment* rtf Salty Ionian Eitctiturc on rhe nme mM** thQUCKt to b *tc 
kfltitnecd this comp^twc, ilx pii.iiJigijmit ii Tihi-ttaJ-Hnlilp ■ twt of r*Ipt»L r. 
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conditions that made it dirlicuk "to sifig the Lotties Song in a strange 
Ism ij ? h made it easy to grow lax in religious observance, or, njorc 
destructive of communal morale, to “go whoring after strange 
gods". Of she latter, Babylon had a Jatge variety. The Babylonian 
Ifyjl^ though shorter and on the whole Jess burdensome than tile 
Egyptian, proved in many ways more damaging to a people united 
by a faith born of bondage and persecution, yet gifted with powers 
of assimilation above that of any other people. In these circum- 
stances the missi on of the prophet proved more important than 
ever, Ezekiel, one of the few prophets to have been a priest (or so he 
declares), set out to continue the work of Jeremiah. Unlike the latter, 
he knew in direct fashion the bitterness and demoralization of exile, 
having been among the first of the Jewish deportees to Babylon. 
True to the Ntibi character, he describes how he was "among the 
captives by the river of Giebar in the land of the Chaldeans” when 
die hand of the l ord was set upon him, and he saw r through the 
opening of the heavens, '"visions of God”. These visions assumed 
many strange forms. Anyone who has visited the country in which 
Ezekiel was obliged to tod can detect in much that lie wrote a 
hallucinatory quality born of Jong spells nf exposure to intense 
hear, whereby an impression is obtained of the sky giving torch 
images a$ he records them in rhe opening verses . 1 

Unlike Jeremiah, Ezekiel concludes upon a message of hope. If 
the children of Israel will renounce their poll tidal divisions (especi¬ 
ally that into tlw two kingdoms of Ephraim and Judah), if they will 
cease "defiling themselves with tiidr idols’ h r and Other ' 'detestable 
things 1 ’. Yahve wifi cleanse them, and they shall once again be Hi* 
people. 

if, a.s the Jewish people have thought, the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament do nor reach fulfilment in the Kew Testament, 
their successive message—for it is one message delivered by many 
mouths—re veals a progress in spiritual discernment, a deepening 
grasp of the nature of God, ro which no other tradition, religious, 
literary, or historical, can be compared. 11 they do not anticipate a 
Saviour, or ar least rhe Saviour who was Jesus of Kazarelh, they 
may well anticipate each other: the torch of enlightenment is not 
merely handed on but, as it is grasped afresh, seems to grow 
brighter. They may not. if you like, prophesy the supreme Prophet; 
but, in the put son of die so-called Second or Deutero Isaiah, they 
prophesy the cnnKummarion oi Prophecy. For it is in die work of 

1 A lalrr writer can of&en bring tv life uf pmf liltwuuiv, or at laM fender 

it acfEl mote moving. ThEi it The cue with T. & ELUx's ehcd stjh Wfdmdg* in P^rt II 
nf wliJch rict vLillcj' nf FMfcEcI rnrens die ImcLground. Irl li dd to to been m 
epileptic: bat rbcjugeatiesn m&y be based upenebr modem assumption tba* th* eapflary 
(o vLiioru is LLiiijJiy the rcEuIl Ctf J linen. 
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this latter writer, whose identity we do not know, that the true 
nature of the God of the Fathers is apprehended in the purest light. 
Ezekiel, as we have seen, concluded on a note rarely struck by his 
predecessors (whose obsession with the vengeance of Yahve could 
be described in our modern jargon as pathological): “I will make a 
Covenant of Peace/' In the same way, the second Isaiah begins his 
message with almost startling mildness, like a sudden calm after a 
storm of unparalleled severity, “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, 
saith your God/' Declaiming in the traditional manner that the 
spirit of the Lord is upon him, he thus announces the terms of his 
mission, “The Lord has appointed me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek: he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound/' No one in Israel or anywhere else had spoken quite like 
this before. 

The mood of exaltation which is sustained throughout almost 
the whole of the second part of Isaiah loses its force if we regard it 
merely as fine literature. Fine literature in the sense of ringing words 
without content, or with a content that is pronounced unacceptable 
to educated readers, is mere sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 
“The Bible to be Read as Literature", to quote the title of a much- 
heralded publication, is the Bible to be left largely unread and 
finally neglected, as all literature severed from its living message 
deserves to he. The second Isaiah is fine literature because its 
message of hope and forgiveness, even if nourished upon an 
imaginary historical consummation, is the noblest message that man 
had hitherto delivered to his contemporaries in the few thousand 
years of civilized life. If its proclamation at that epoch is not to be 
regarded as a matter of history, as part of the achievement of the 
human mind in its slow evolution, then the matter of history is 
assuredly dead matter, and all our civilized values would seem to be 
based upon illusion. 

The literature of hope and the literature of messianlsm go hand 
in hand. We have observed an occasional note of hope in the 
literature of Egypt: in the literature of Babylon practically none. 
Oppressed by a stern theocratic society without and by the pressure 
of “sin consciousness” within, the men of the mid-oriental archaic 
world seem to us to have lacked almost everything that makes life 
worth living. In fact we know that as far as day-to-day happiness Is 
concerned the men of one age are hardly better off than those of 
another. Historical records, being by necessity abbreviations, do 
not record la vie qtmtiSenne . Yet there is another form of happiness, 
that which not only makes fife worth living but also death worth 
dying. This is the product of faith in the meaningfulness of life 
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itself, and if of human life then of all life. Such a faith, for reruns 
beyond our present undersiandinir, seems to have been cummuni- 
catcd to, or evolved by, man within historical memory* hur even so 
gradually and step by step. That the second Isaiah should have 
recorded his messianic virion perhaps contemporaneously with the 
Buddha in India may suggest either a similar* though unrelated* 
preoccupation in several regions of the world at the same time* or* 
since such preoccupation is permanent* a more than usual series of 
attempts to meet it. To the Christian the following passage mm 
naturally appear to mate more sense than to those who reject 
Revelation* but it is still not senseless: “The voice of him that cricfh 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Ixjrd* make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God, livery valley shall be exalted and 
every valley or hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall he 
made straight and the rough places plain. And the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together. .. . 0 Jerusalem 
dial bringest good tidings* lift up thy voice with strength. . . , 
Behold the Lord God will come with a strong hand, and his arm 
shall rule for him* behold, his .reward is with him and hi* work 
before him. He shall feed his Bock fih # tiwpfcrd: he shall gather the 
lambs with his arm and carry them In liis bosom, and shall gently 
lead those that are with young-.” 

Here we have three invocations: the promise of the originally 
fltmdeSS and imageless God of the Fathers being finally revealed 
to his people, the invocation of Jerusalem not in the scarlet terms 
of Jett.-mi ah and even i.iekid but as a bride awaiting her husband* 
and finally the metaphors of the early shepherd prophets brought 
to a dimax of pastoral beauty. 

Although Isaiah speaks in the loftiest strains, he possesses as 
acute a noli dual sense as his namesake, The delivery of the Jews 
from Babylon was nor simply a matter for messianic hope. It was a 
practical matter. Introducing the passage in which lie makes one of 
his most important theological statement®, he declares boldly, 
"Thus .sairh the Lord to his appointed, to Cyrus, whose right liand 
f have ho Idea, to subdue nations before him* and \ wiU loose the 
Joins q[ the kings ” Cyrus* King of Persia, seemed la Isaiah to be the 
only man capable of overthrowing Babylon and oi securing tlic 
passage back to Jerusalem of the exiles. He proved ro be right 
Cyrus not merely entered Babylon in 559 b c, but restored to the 
Jews all rhe money that Nebudiadne^ar had appropriated from the 
Temple. For the journey home he ordered the Babylonian families 
who had employed Hebrew slaves to provide them With food and 
money* including a subscription towards rebuilding the Temple. 
“Whosoever remained! in any place where he sojourneth," said 
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Cyrus, "let the men of his place help him with silver and with gold 
and with floods and with bca$t$ p besides a freewill offering for the 
house of God which is in Jerusalem / 1 The exiles were soon organis¬ 
ing their departure; but on returning to Jerusalem they found 041 
alien and hostile people awaiting thcm H A generation pissed before 
the Temple was rebuilt, and another century before national life 
was; consolidated 011 die principles of the Law of Moses. This l aw 
was re-edited and reaffirmed in 444 b.c., by the priest Ezra, who 
entertained the people to u reading of the sacred scrolls tasting 
seven days. 

What is the coubunumtion of prophecy of which wc spoke? It 
is the vision expressed by :hc second Isaiah of a Cod nor merely 
of Israel but of all mankind, and secondly of a God claiming abso¬ 
lute allegiance. In the Decalogue, God is made to refer to "other 
gods" whose relative power by claiming superiority He implicitly 
acknowledges? "Them shale have none other gods but me." In 
Isaiah He is made to declare: "I am the Lord and there is no one 
else* there hi no God beside me. ... 1 hive made the earib and 
created man upon it, . . f have raised him up in righteousness and 
I have directed all Ids ways. 1 * And again: "'Behold the nations are as 
a drop of a bucket, and are counted hs die small dust of the balance* 

. , . And Lebanon is not sufficient to hum, nor the heists thereof 
sufficient for a burnt offering. Ail nations before him are as nr idling* 
and they arc counted to him Jess than nothing and vanity. *. « Hast 
thou not known that the everlasting Gf^L the Lord, the Creator of 
the cuds of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? There is no 
searching of his understanding. Even the youths shidl faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall. But they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles, they shall run and not be weary, and they shall walk and 
not faint." Funhcrmorc, the consciousness of sin and dcatli, which 
runs like a swollen vein through the archaic mind, an inexplicable 
dread/ is accorded for die first time sonic prosper of relief: "Surely 
httharh home our griefs and carried our sorrows*,. * The Lord hath 
laid on Mm the iniquity of m all/* This is already the sense ol Lhc 
Christian Gospel, 

C&m&uion 

turning our backs upon the events of the next tliree or four 
centuries {the second Isaiah wrote about five hundred yens before 
the hirfh of Jesus), wc contemplate the archaic world, wc observe 
two supreme efforts nr «[f-knowledge. Like the mounting curves of 

1 Of, "Wfcea 1 Esc godl cmlH retvtktff! I hey iktcrmiotfl daub for mantmd Life 
they tepe In thek own hand*" *f Gifa***)* 
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a graph. There is the Egyptian challenge to ticaLli* lirst in ihc 
materialism of rhe Pyramid Bnilders and beer in rhe perception of 
the absolute value of Maaf as rejected in individual conduct; and 
secondly there h the Hebrew challenge to the nature gods of 
antiquity by the vision of a God of righteousness, justice, and mercy, 
originally conceived tin a family and tribal basis and finally as si Grid 
supreme over all men. Between these upward thrusts of moral 
aspiration there are thoughts equally debased and degraded: the 
gross Trafficking in indulgences of Tie Book vj flu Dead and of the 
IisbyIonian manuals of theurgy, the incurable idolatry of the 
Israelites, the worship of Baal and Moloch, and so forth, 1 There are 
also such blind alleys as die sun worship of Udmaeort, and the myths 
of Tammuz and Ishtar, touched with a strange beauty which 
suggests that no religion can dispense with an element of poetry, 
Cyrus, the king who Imd supervised the return of the Jews from 
Babylon, showed rhe greatest respect for ihc religion of these 
ex-captivct* He even seems to have acknowledged the God of Israel 
as the true God. “The Lord God of Hciven,” he declared in a to yal 
proclamation, “hath given me all the kingdoms of rhe earth, and he 
hath charged me to build him a house at Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah. . , . He is the God. 11 fine would suspect that, like Kapolcon 
in Egypt* he professed beliefs that served his political ambitions. 
To the Baby Ionian priesthood he was equally respectful. A con¬ 
queror in those days was obliged to admit, as Alexander in turn 
soon discovered, that peoples will not change tlidr religion so 
easily as kings. In 554 B,C-* mis young Achilles**arriving in Palestine, 
accepted the surrender of Jerusalem from ns High Priest and 
continued Cyrus’s policy of toleration. Three years later* after 
capturing Baby Inn p he became master of the entire Middle East, 
Judea, midway between Egypt and Persia and therefore a per¬ 
petual invitation to foreign conquest* next came under the domina¬ 
tion of Rome. In rhe feign of Caesar Augustus* ar a time when rhe 
Roman world was stable enough to warrant the taking of a census 
of the population, Jcsuti was horn tn the outhouse of a crowded 
Imhn in Bethlehem, in the province of Galilee, when Herod was King 
of Judea. 

The origin and diffusion of that extension and to many minds 
completion of Judaism* called the Christian faith* does nor come 
within rhe scope of this book, which halts upon die threshold of 
revelation. The preaching nf the gospel of Jesus Christ and the 
foundation of his church are matters to which neither philosophy 

1 "Hm they cme to &j| Yt CT arid dcdi cii cd fbctfiidv&l unto that (tuunc-ido]. 
and became (the ttntej bdnpjs of abaminalioti m ilins ubfch they loved” (Huitu is, icy, 

* AlrpixdfrS rnfiCrj^irxi of himself. 
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nor history can remain Indifferent* The birth was a registrable fact, 
the death a consequence of juridical proceedings* and the founda¬ 
tion ofthe church a reality, -as we know not so much from its survival 
In history as from its being in great measure the history that has 
survived. This projection ot a new scale oi values, a rffij w r 4, into 
the historical process raises philosophical considerations of ^rear 
importance; but the working our of the new philosophy was under¬ 
taken chiefly in the Roman and Byzantine worlds* first by an isolated 
figure such as Philo of Alexandria (a contemporary of Christ bur not 
a Christian), then by the early Christian Fathers of both Fait and 
West* and finally by the great mediaeval theologians. To affirm 
that the Christian farth evened negligible influence upon the 
oriental world, however* would be both a serious and, from the 
point of view of understanding Zoroastrianism and Islam, a 
disastrous error. Few' religions are self-enclosed. Ail great faiths 
interpenetrate. Church may persecute church, and every so often a 
church h obliged to expel from its orbit an dement of danger and 
diselection, as the Catholic Church expelled the Gatbamt heresy, 
and Islam char of the Mii’toriUres* But the impulse behind ever} 
faith—even die most crude and primitive, *udi as die furtively 
cultivated worship of luck and fortune which will survive as long 
ns human nature—is* ns we have hinted, identical. We may therefore 
find it convenient, during the rest of our survey, to drop the world 
religion altogether as ton much enveloped in vague and misleading 
associations* nnd ro adhere to the more illuminating definition. 
Religion will thus be viewed not as the competitor or even the 
extension of philosophy* but as the basic clement in the Perennial 
Philosophy. 


CHAPTER Ilf 


ZOROASTER 


A figure shmded in kgni 

T HE Icing of Persia who displayed such toleration of the faiths of 
Ids sublet peoples was officially a Zomastrku. The time wise 
men of die Ease who* according to Gospel tradition, arrived at 
Bethlehem saying "Who is Esc that is born king of the Jews? for wc 
have seen his star in the East and are come to worsldp him/’ were 
possibly priests of the same faith. Who was Zoroaster? 

As with most other religions, one school of thought maintains 
that he did not exist at alL We certainly know less concerning his 
life than about the founder of almost any other faith, though the 
legends of hi* birth, upbringing, and conversations with God are 
numerous* Modern scholars, no less than ancient devotees and 
historians, are equally divided as to the date of his birth. The earliest 
date to which he has been assigned is 6ooo D.C. We need not for a 
moment suppose him to have lived as early as rhar h To have preached 
a gospel three thousand years beiore the earliest known kings of 
Egypt; when most of the world was no further advanced than the 
Bronze Age, would have been to preach into a kind of historical 
void, (There is no reason why men of wisdom should not have 
lived much earlier but w t ate unlikely ever to learn what they said*) 
Berosus* the Babylonian historian who lived in the 4th century 
B.c.j committed himself to the opinion that Zoroaster lived about 
2000 u.c*; but we sue never sure with early historians, even with the 
great Herodotus, upon what basis, the;.' are calculating time. This is 
true even of such original and painstaking mathematicians as the 
Babylonians. Today, scholars are inclined to believe that Zoroaster 
was horn no earlier than fifio which brings him to within a few 
years of some of the greatest thinkers of the world. 

Whereas wc possess the means of verifying certain events in the 
lives of such figures as Ikhnaton, Abraham, Buddha, and Christ, 
we enjoy no such foci tides in the case of Zoroaster* Them are no 
known or credible events to verify. The career of Zoroaster is 
shrouded in a tissue of legend so fantastic, and to Western minds $0 
preposterous, that he appears at first sight to belong to the order 
not of human beings but of mythical heroes. But we must not be too 
hasty in making inferences* Jjct us consider first of all the marvellous 
stories connected with his birth. Such stories seem invariably to 
attach themselves to religious leaders, and also to those who are 
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regarded with something Approaching religious aw#—Plato, for 
instance; for the world is reluctant to allow men of outstanding 
personality to have come to birth in the manner of normal human 
bdngs. These legends do not prove a man never to have existed; 
hut while they certainly do not prove the contrary their existence 
and persistence may, as we have said, be accounted for by there 
\mvmg been some outs Landing personality to eulogize. Oral tradi¬ 
tion is not necessarily Jess reliable than written record. Today, with 
our dependence upon written testimony, we underestimate the 
power of communication by word ot mouth, which served mankind 
for perhaps as much as a thousand dines as long as writing. We can 
justifiably assume that where there is legendary smoke diere is a 
spark at least of factual lire. 

The name Zoroaster is the Greek rendering (Znroasrres) of 
Zarafhustra s wliich Nietzsche adopted in his famous poetic fantasy 
AJw J tfired Zamthmira. He was born in Persia. To unravel from 
the Fahlavi Texts the precise details of his birth is extremel y difficult, 
as the discourse has a habit of running on like a kind of divine gossip* 
We gather that some archangels "triomcd together on a stem of 
Hum (the iumma plant), rhe height of a man, excellent in colour, and 
juiey when fresh”, which Zoroaster's guardian chose to enter. Six 
white cows were then Jed up to the plant, and two of them, though 
virgin, became full of milk. These two cows ate the hum* plant, so 
that “rhe nature of Zaratliustjra came from that plant to these cows, 
and mingled with the cow’s milk”. Then a young girl of noble 
birth called Dukdiutj was persuaded by the priest Foruxhaspo to 
milk the eows f whereupon Porusltaspo pounded the havma plant and 
mixed it with die cow's milk, Bath he and the girl ' drank up that 
Hum and milk, when they wem mingled together and announced 
ro Ahura Maadta; and hem occurred a combination of the 
guardian spirit, and bodily nature of Zarathustra i nto a iiundtild - 
Even so the evil spirits did their best to prevent the normal gesta¬ 
tion of the child in his mother's womb; but she prayed to Ahura 
Maada and became well. On ihc day Zarathustra was bom the 
village of Porushaspo was suffused w ith a kind of divine illumina 
tion, "the fire being in ever)' aevW*l but the greatest marvel ol 
all was that fi ou being horn he laughed outright. Ihe seven mid¬ 
wives who sal rouEid him were quite itightened thereby; and ihosc 
terrified ones spoke thus: 'What IS this, on account ot grandeur or 
contempt, when, like a worthy man whose pleasure is due to 
activity, the mane hi Id SO laughs at the birth ouring to himV But 
Poru&b.ixpo replied proudly: 'Bring out this nianchi Id to die sheep - 
skin clothing which is soft. The aflair was owing to thee* owing to 
the virtue of thee who art Dukdauh, that the advent of glory and me 
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coming of radiance to this manchild was openly seen when he 
laughed outright at this birth.’ 

The events attendant upon Zoroaster’s birth were nothing to the 
trials and adventures that beset his boyhood. The demons and evil 
spirits sought by every means to destroy him. They tried to strangle 
him by appointing a nurse to perform this act on their behalf, to 
throw him under galloping horses, to burn him to death by placing 
him on a pile of ignited firewood, to have him seized and eaten by 
wolves. In each case he was rescued unharmed. On the last occasion, 
this was due to the fact that “Vohumano and Srosh the righteous 
brought a woolly sheep with an udder full of milk into the den, and 
it gave milk to Zarathustra, in digestible draughts, until daylight”. 

As a very young child, likewise, he was reported to have “looked 
a long while upwards, downwards, and on all sides round ”. 1 On 
being asked what he was doing, he replied that he was seeing visions 
of the blessed ascending to heaven, and the wicked descending to 
hell, while at the same time he prophesied the dissemination of a 
new gospel throughout the earth. 

The divine mission 

Like Jesus, Zoroaster began his mission about the age of thirty 
years. This mission opened with a kind of spiritual examination 
undertaken by the good spirit Vohumano. Having challenged 
Zoroaster one day to declare “what was his foremost distress, about 
what was his foremost endeavour, and for what was the tendency of 
his desire”, the young man replied, “About righteousness I con¬ 
sider my foremost distress; about righteousness my foremost 
endeavour; and for righteousness the tendency of my desire.” 
Being in due course admitted to the company of spirits, Zoroaster 
was able to put questions to Ahura Mazda himself. “In the embodied 
world,” he asked, “which is the first of the perfect ones, which the 
second, and which the third?” To w'hich Ahura Mazda replied, 
“The first perfection is good thoughts, the second good words, 
and the third good deeds.” 

At the outset of his mission, Zoroaster seems to have lived the 
life of a recluse. Like John the Baptist, he took to the wilderness 
and subsisted upon nothing but cheese and roots. Then came 
temptation. Whereas Christ’s tempter was Satan, Zoroaster’s was a 
female demon, Spendarmad. The meeting took place not in the 
wilderness but among ordinary men, whose habits Zoroaster had 
resolved to study: “Zarathustra proceeded to the habitable and 
friendly world, for the purpose of fully observing that beaten track 
of the embodied existence. Then the fiend came forward—a female, 

1 The same was reported of the young Buddha at birth. 
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golden -bodied and full-bosomed Companionship, conversation, 
and co-uperation were requested by her from him/' Being aware 
time her charms were utterly deceptive, he requested her to turn her 
back. She replied, “O Zaiathustta of the Spitamas, where we are T 
fkiEise who are females arc-: handsome ij] front but frightfully hideous 
behind, so do not make a demand for my back." He insisted, and 
after she had protested a dried time she consented to turn, upon 
which there issued fn >m her a loathsome progeny of serpenrs r toads, 
Jiaards, centipedes, and frogs. The real ordeal, however, cvime Jatec 
in the form of devilish assaults upon him, among which was the 
injection of mtiJtaft lead into hi* stomach. But nothing succeeded in 
shaking his faith in the righteousness of the god with wham he had 
enjoyed communion,, Ahura Mazda, Finally, as a reward for Ids 
stoic devotion, Ahura Mazda presented him personally with a Book 
of Heavenly Wisdom Inter called the Ajarfa- This was the gospel 
of which he had dreamed as a boy. The missionary now had his 

Bible* , . r l 

Although his preaching lell at first upon dcat ears for the 
Persians already had their gods and nature cults—Zoroaster gradu¬ 
ally began to make converts * When finally a Persian prince called. 
VishtaSpa or Hy stupes decided to embrace the new faith, a powerful 
movement of religious conversion began; tor this prince at ooet 
declared his intention of spreading the Zoruastrinn religion through¬ 
out his kingdom. The usurping successor of C-imbys**, a devotee 
of the old Maghm gods, endeavoured to stamp U out; bur. with the 
accession ta the throne of Darius ist in ^ a x a r c., Zoroastrianism was 
Eiffiriaily proclaimed the religion of Persia. Some historians believe 
that 1 lystaspot* the prince who first befriended Zoroaster, was none 
other than the father of Darius, If so, rhac would prove Zoroaster 
ro have been burn at the latest date claimed for him. 

According to tradition, the death of Zoroaster, which is nupposcd 
to have taken place in hia seventy-eighth year, was accomplished 
with os much drama as his birth, though more quickly. A flash ot 
lightning enveloped him, mid he was borne up to heaven. 

Such a brief account of Zoroaster's life, despite its picturesque 
anecdotes, may not strike- the Western reader as either particuLirEs 
convincing or particularly edifying. Of the personality of /nroaster 
we learn nest to nothing- He is without doubt the most shadowy ot 
all the spiritual leader, whose lives we shall have occasion to study. 
The marv els attributed to him. or associated with various phases ot 
his life, verge often upon the grotesque* Whatever their cflvct upon 
the people of his time and Upon his later devotees, they tend not so 
much to magnify him in our eyes as almost tu exclude him from the 
front rank of men of superhuman vision* That is our first Impression* 
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It is true that if you know little enough about a man you can 
make him into any sort of person you wish. Whatever our ignorance 
of Zoroaster, we can be certain that he was a very different person 
from the genial sage, the German professor on holiday, that 
Nietzsche made him out to be. Indeed, the figure of Zarathustra 
presented in the work already mentioned is merely a prop upon 
which to hang samples of the Nietzschean philosophy of the Super¬ 
man. For no other great figure of antiquity was sufficiently free from 
historical trappings. Our only hope of attaining to understanding, 
however modest, of the significance of Zoroaster is to view him 
against the background of his time. We are dimly aware of a great 
change in the spirit of the civilization to which he belonged—a 
change that is associated with the evangelistic work of a great 
teacher. To examine the new teaching is to approach as far as it is 
possible to an understanding of the man. The result may be surmise, 
but what history beyond a certain era is not? This line of enquiry 
would seem worth pursuing. 

The pre-Zoroastrian gods of Persia bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the Hindu Vedas . Indeed, it has often been maintained by 
Indian scholars that the Avesta owes almost all its essential teaching 
to the Vedas , including its name. The pantheon contained two major 
deities: Mithra, god of the sun, and Anaita, goddess of the earth 
and of fertility. The importance of the cult of fertility was further 
emphasized by the worship of the bull-deity Haoma, whose blood 
was supposed to confer immortality upon those who drank it. The 
baoma herb, as we have already seen, was that into which the spirit 
of Zoroaster first entered on its devious journey towards birth. 
Found chiefly in the mountains, haoma possesses intoxicating 
properties: the worship of the bull-god consisted of drinking the 
plant’s juice as being equivalent to the life-giving blood. The 
Hindu god Soma is probably the same as Haoma. Among these 
early peoples we also find distinct traces of ancestor worship: a 
religion whose disappearance in civilized times has left a void which 
is filled by such abstract substitutes as nationalism, the only religion 
that the West has presented to the East. 

We have mentioned that the Zoroastrian scriptures to have 
survived, namely the Avesta and the Pahlavi Texts, 1 make difficult 
reading for the Western student. No doubt this is because there is 
almost nothing in Western literature with which they may be 
compared. In fact, the surviving texts are but fragments of a much 
larger body of scripture, some of which perished when Alexander 
the Great destroyed the royal palace at Persepolis, while other parts 

1 The Avesta were written in Zend (hence the title Zend-Avesta ), and the Texts in a 
dialect of Hindu origin from which the modern Persian language is derived. 
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were lost during the Moslem conquests in the 7th century a.d. 
The Awtfd $ with its collection of stories, hymns, and prayers, bears 
a certain resemblance to the Old Testament: what it appears to lade 
is a continuous theme* which is erne of the most remarkable charac¬ 
teristics of at least the Pentateuch. Nevertheless, once the repetitions, 
obscurities, rind unu.sua! terminology of rhe Zoroastrian writings ate 
discounted, a general message begins slowly to emerge, and the 
reader who has approached them determined to be ba/lied remains 
to surrender ro their spcIL Nor is the word spell employed without 
deliberation. The prose literature operates upon the imagination 
with the force of incantation. To look for Ingle is to look for some¬ 
thing that was apparently never meant to be there (or at least that is 
not apparent in translation), except in passages of epigram made 
wisdom such as we associate with die Chinese sages. Curiously 
enough, the Western reader may find proportionately more content 
in the poetry. The Zoroastrian Hymns or Gaffotr, with their moral 
and sometimes metaphysical argument, contain a good deal more 
substance than the Sun Hymn of Ikhuaton and the exquisite hymns 
of the R ig-Vida* 

Contort of /if fmih .. 

Whar general impression do we derive from these miscellaneous 
essays on righteousness and justice* these reports upon internews 
with the Lord of Light, these accounts of the creation of the world 
and the propsgation of the human, species, and finally these out¬ 
bursts of ecstatic poetry? It is an impre^ion of delight in life and 
nature, 3 faith not so much of a materialist as of a vitalise character, 
but shot through with a sense of awe and dread of the power of 
evil. 

In other words, the old fertility worship is still there, exercising 
its powerful and not-to-be-denied pressure, much as the worship of 
Osiris continued to maintain its hold in Hgypt side by ride with that 
of Re In an agricultural nation* this was no doubt natural. Ln- 
happv is the knd rhat has long lain unsown with the seed of_ the 
sower and wants a good husbandman, like a welfsliapen maiden 
who h&$ long gone childless and wants a good husband. * 

What Zoroaster seems to have done was to purify the fertility 
cult of its grosser aspects. Similiriv, Moses had tried to stem the 
inherent tenders of the children of tsetet to engage mextumgmt 
rites. From the biblical narrative it is possible to inter (though the 
inference has been body disputed) that \ahve's tetoal to aJlow p 
Muses to enter the promised land may have been due to Ins mi tire, 
particularly at die last moment; to keep these demoralizing instincts 
1 r^m. 
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in check. 1 We ate told that at the very threshold of didr new home, 
which merely to have sighted oiighttO have convinced the ordinary 
individual that Yahvc Was the true God, large numbers of the men 
entered into illicit relation! with the women of Moab, whom we 
assume to have solicited their cooperation in the performance, not 
in itself "immoral”, of a fertility rite. No doubt Zoroaster 
endeavoured to wean his country men from the worship of Hamm 
for die same reason that Muses strove, though often in ywn, to 
suppress the worship of the Golden Calf: not tot what it was, 
namely a tresrea or molten image, but for what it stood tor, namely 
a buif, the must obvious fertility totem. T : ur the same reason 
Zoroaster's emphasis upon the Transcendent character of Ahurn 
Mazda may have derived from a conviction, which was entertained 
equally by Abraliam and Moses in respect of Yahvc, 1 that such 
elevation 'would place Him ‘’above sexuality". Ahure Maida and 
Yahvc were, and remain, masculine only for grammatical purposes. 
They inhabit a different level from that of the ancient god-goddess 
pantheon, which is likewise invaded by animal or half-animal deities, 
whose sei is imcteh.'ingcablc. 

One nf the most interesting passages in the Vtnmaad (Limpter 
IJ). which is that part of the Avista forming the priestly code ot the 
modern Parsecs, contains an account given by Ahum Mazda to 
Zoroaster of the first “holy man™, His name is YinuA The fair 
Yima” was a shepherd with whom Mum Mazda had conversed 
before he revealed himself to Zoroaster* When Ahum Mazda 
invited ^ma to be “the preacher and bearer oi nif religion'"* the 
latter declined on account of his rudimentary education. To this 
Ahum Mazda ieplies, “Since thou du^i not consenr to he the 
preacher and hcaier ui my religion, then make thou my world 
increase, make my world grow: consent thou to nourish, to rule* to 
watch uvci my world/' Yima agreed* promising that as long as he 
ruled the world there should be “neither cold wind nor hot wind, 
neither disease nor death”. He was true to his word. After the 
passage of tirree hundred winters the abundance of “flocks and 
herds* with men and dogs and birds and blazing red fines” was $o 
great that the earth could nor hold them alL When Ahuxa Mazda 
drew Yimfl p s attention to this crisis, the young king proceeded to 
press rhe earth with a golden seal and to bore it with a poniard (the 
insignia of his office), whereupon it miraculously increased in size by 
one third. Tliis process Mas repeated even- three hundred years* the 

1 tile fcfuiaJ wai dearly OH acCOuiV rtf satfic omtuiort el tfuiy. S« Dnittnnmp 
mti, j I. 

1 Gi. Buber: Muw, p. 194- 

*0, tht Hindu Yuni. 
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earth being enlarged correspondingly on each iKrcasion. We observe 
hett a preoccupation, even an obsession, with natural abundance 
and increase,, either re deed ng the territorial expansions of a tribe of 
herdsmen and tillers of the soil, or depicting in language of exaggera¬ 
tion the condition of the world before some disaster equivalent to 
the Babylonian Flood- 

The same theme reappears in rh L ’ Zoroastrian accounts, two in 
number, of the Flood itself. In the JlfST of these, Yima the shepherd 
reappears in the role of Noah or Shamash napishtim. i'he flood is 
caused on lids occasion by rhe melting of mountain snows. "Upon, 
the material world/' Abura Mazda informs Yima/ J the evil winters 
are about to foil* that shall make suowJlakes fall thick on the highest 
tops of the mountains. . - . Before that winter, the country will bear 
plenty of grass for cattle, before the waters have flooded iL Now 
after the melting of the snow, O Yima, a place wherein the foot¬ 
print of a sheep may be Seen wi ll be □ wonder of the world/" Accord¬ 
ingly, Ahum Mazda bids Yima lay out a garden “long as a riding 
ground on every side of the square, and thither bring the seeds of 
sheep and oxen, ol men, oi dogs, of birds and ui red blaming fires . 
Within this enclosure or compound (Kfflv}, presumably raised to a 
certain level, Yima is instructed to undertake the cultivation and 
procreation oi men, beasts, and plants in such manner as to eliminate 
ill imperfection. In the case of men* "there shall be no humpbacked, 
none bulged forward there; no impotent, no lunatic, no one 
malicious, no liar, no one spiteful, none jealous* none with decayed 
tooth, no leprous to be pent up, nor any of the brands wherewith 
Angra Mairivu stampt the bodies of mortals", .MI this was accord¬ 
ingly done* and the episode, which we have licre shorn nf^ its 
repetitions, do$C5 with the observation that F thc men in the l urn 
which Yima made live the happiest life; since they conform in every 
detail to the precepts of the religion of Ahura Mazda as imerpneted 
by Zantriiusim” Like every earthly paradise, however, it is doomed 
to interference and destruction by the powers of evil- 

Whereas the first Flood story accounts simply for the preserva¬ 
tion of the species and provides an opportunity for itmnktnd b s 
improvement, the second from the Bmckhs 1 strikes a note of 
greater profundity. Here we find stated in rebel the essence ot the 
ZoroMtrian theology, which is the wodd-wide conflict between the 
forces of good and evil* light and darkness, Ahura Mazda and 
Ahriman, the Evil One. Instead ol the Flood being sent by God as a 
punitive mejsure, as it is in both the Epircf Gil&mvb and in Ctniai, 
tine Zoroa$trian catastrophe was deliberately engineered by the 
powers of darkness for rhe overthrow of Ahura Mazda. I he conflict 

1 A Hirriving fcdgmCOE d xhfi 


,„ TH * a.KAT ejttNomrtt ™e uim wont-a 

toTr^ndbe scu-jSd, with "Hie snog* »f «■ viRnmus horses, 
2 el™ caelt, «vw»u« tails. Ka njta-ta. ” J “ 
rivers" did rht: powers oi Good manage 10 pn^ fl - , - 

1? wiTnow turn to the Zorcastrian legend concerning the origin 

o? Matro and Mktmyw. We may note in pownf *"• * jjgS 

-4 f° m u f> ^ 

the space of three thousand years this creature neither spoke nor ate, 
distinct only for the purpose of reflecting “P°” the nghreoususs 
SEocrfei and in* religion, the desire for the pure glortoton 
of The creator**. Birth, as wknow it, was 

j-,: an __ ,i lC fjflrt of “the contentious promise-breaker , nut wc 
SSiSd howfois misfortune came about. All wc know JS that 
« fl burdensome mortality” was conferred upon the pwjo®of 
tivomard who, with the co-opcradon of an angel, transmuted at 
hii>'death the seed from winch M-ishya and Mashyoi, hrodier wd 
sister of mankind", were horn. The storv Is now taken up' h> the 
bmMis, The brother and sister, here culled Matro and Main, > 
were phvsirally united, the waists of both being brought close and 

»“£,=c.cd tL£r<ta n—™»cfc- «u* ~ -* ™» ,c ”• 

mo-lodividial Atom Mud* issutd • tuleoui 
“You are " he said, “» man, vim are the ancestry of the wor!d, He 
thereupon enjoined "them" to obey the laws of lus religion, and to 
^Lin pire “ thought, word, and deed. Above: aU they were to 
worship* no demons. l : or a time ail went well. They enjoted the 
delights of nature, and worshipped Ahum Mazda as the Lord _of 
Creation. Then the demons decided to act. “Antagonismimshed into 
their minds and their minds were thoroughly corrupted , so much 
so that thev began to attribute creation not to Ahiaa Mazda but to 
the evil spirits ttiemselves. For this wickedness tbc.r souls were 
liter consigned to hell "until the future existence . Gradually their 
bodilv appetites asserted themselves. They milked a white-haired 
goat by applying there mouths to its udder, and they relished *e 
taste for its own sake, not attributing its deliciousness to the Creator- 
Next thev killed ft sheep. By blowing upon the wood tit the Lolc- 
Jum and the box tree, they produced Ike and set the sheep to t ° as - 
On this occasion, being more thoughtful of the grids, (hey 
three handfuls of the meat into the ike, as its share: three handles 
at the sky, as the share of the angels. Meanwhile a vulture appro- 
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priated a share for itself. Later they acquired skill in weaving cloth 
and sewing garments. They dug a pit in the earth, obtained iron, 
smelted it, and made an axe to cut wood. They even set up a wooden 
shelter. 

With increase in skill came contention. They had their first 
quarrel. Being attached one to the other, their disputes were unusually 
violent. They cuffed each other, scratched each other’s cheeks, and 
tore out each other’s hair. This was the demons’ opportunity. They 
called upon Mashya and Mashyoi to surrender their souls com¬ 
pletely to Ahriman. In this way, it was promised, their “demon of 
malice” w’ould be quietened. 

In consequence of this steady falling away from God, the pair 
soon became unbearably conscious of carnal desires. For fifty years 
such instincts had lain dormant. Now they became imperious. The 
couple entered into union. After nine months twins were born, but 
the parents promptly devoured them, a practice that might have 
continued but for Ahura Mazda’s intervention. Hence man was born 
in sin and lived thereafter on divine sufferance. 

That the first man and woman were either one creature or very 
closely connected is an idea by no means peculiar to Zoroastrianism. 

It is found, as we shall see, in the Rig'Veda y where \ ama and Yami, 
children of Vivasat, are represented as twin brother and sister. 
Likewise in Genesis Eve is made by God from the rib of Adam. In 
the Symposium , Plato puts into the mouth of Aristophanes a legend 
concerning the origin of mankind from a two-headed creature 
which was later split in half: from this division he explained the 
passion of love, which is the desire of either creature to find the 
complement from which it had been severed. This aspect of the 
subject, however, is trivial. What is more significant is the tact that 
each story, save that of Aristophanes (which is intended to be 
fanciful), describes the origin of the sexual impulse as being asso¬ 
ciated with sin, or with some kind of fall from grace. Even the 
conception of Zoroaster was associated with guilt: the couple 
Porushaspo and Dukdaub “start up ashamed’ when their embrace \ 
with desire for a son” is interrupted by the evil spirits. For the 
moment it would be unwise even to speculate as to why this idea 
should have such widespread currency, or how it has come to be so 
deep-seated. That is a subject to which we shall revert after study¬ 
ing the profound notions of the Indian sages, whose preoccupation 
with generation and birth assumes primacy over all other interests. 


Good and Evil 

It is idle to seek an explanation as to why Ahura Mazda, though 
nominally supreme, should have been subject through all eternity 
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to the challenge of Ahriman. Zoroastrianism has no legend of 
Lucifer, though its equivalent to Satan must certainly have influ¬ 
enced Christian thought. We notice that Satan figures more fre¬ 
quently in the later books of the Old Testament, while in the New 
Testament he is an accredited member of the Dramatis Personae. 
Yahve’s early competitors are not emissaries of Satan but simply 
other gods. In the Zoroastrian theology we are merely told that 
Ahriman “preferred the practice which is iniquitous”. 

In the Zad-Sparam , an extremely vague allegorical account is given 
of the original antagonism between Ahura Mazda and Ahriman. \\ e 
are told in terms reminiscent of early Genesis that at the beginning of 
time “light was above and darkness was below, and between those 
two was open space”. Ahura Mazda inhabited the light realm, 
Ahriman the dark. Whereas Ahura Mazda “was aware of the 
existence of Ahriman and his coming for strife”, however, Ahriman 
was not aware of the realm of light overhead. One day, loitering 
along in the gloom, Ahriman by chance emerged from the nether 
regions and “a ray of light was seen by him”, and because of its 
antagonistic nature to him “he strove to reach it, so that it might 
also be within his absolute power”. At this point Ahura Mazda 
approached the boundary. What then occurred was not a struggle, 
such as took place between the Herculean Tistar and the powers of 
darkness, but the expulsion of Ahriman by “pure words” (cf. 
Zoroaster’s first interview with Ahura Mazda), whereby his witch¬ 
craft was “confounded”. Again, in the Vendidad, Ahura Mazda 
is made to explain to Zoroaster how the evils and defects of life 
have originated. He begins by pointing out that he has made every 
land, “even though it had no charms whatever in it”, dear to its 
people; otherwise the whole world of men would have long ago 
invaded the Airjana Vaejo > the Aryan land, or home of the race 
from which both Persians and Indians are descended. 1 After 
the creation of this most beautiful of lands, Angro Mainyu 
(Ahriman’s other name) proceeded to “countercreate” all the 
unpleasant aspects of it. The list is prolonged to include sixteen 
lands or districts, in each of which Angra Mainyu has wrought such 
evils as serpents, ants, locusts, pride, tears, witchcraft, burial, 2 
unbelief, oppression, monstrous births, excessive heat, and above 
all winter—the latter being described at each mention as “the very 
devil” (“a work of the daevas”). 

Such allegories are clearly invented to satisfy the minds of a 

1 Herodotus observed that the Persians regarded nations as inferior according to 
their distance from Persia. 

* Described as “the sin for which there is no atonement”. The modern Parsecs 
strictly refuse to bury their dead; the corpse is exposed on what is called a “Tower of 
Silence” for birds to consume. 
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simple people. We need nor thereby belittle thei r importance, All 
religions have recourse lu such allegoric wliich have the supreme 
^d vantage of keeping a faith concrete. Metaphysical religions, such 
that of Aristotle, ire not intended for popular consumption. Just 
as the national religion of Egypt was kept before the minds of both 
rhe young and the mentally young by allegories of the dead Fhajnaob 
and his gulden barque, or the adventures of Osiris, so the religion 
of Zoroaster was brought home to the humblest peasant or nomad 
(Iran lias always been a land of tribes) by means of stories of the 
Strife of Ogres and the mischief of ridfiw: terms in which the Leaching 
could enter into the living tissue of everyday experience. There may 
he a good deal to be said for the view that theological truths, having 
an inherent tendency to fly oil into remote abstractions, arc better 
rendered in allegory than in any other medium. To express them at 
all is to express them a$ myth. Myth, in other words, js nor false 
religion* hut rather its particular way of being true. 1 

In speaking of rhe frith oflkhnaton we emphasized rhe necessity 
for every religion to have as a complement to its theology a clear- 
cut system of ethics. You may teach men in general tenns what is 
good and what is evil ; bur if you would hold rhdr allegiance you 
must make absolutely destr to them what is right and what is wrong. 
Most religions find it necessary to couch these ciliicnl maxims in 
negative terms. This was so in Babylon. Vi the Hebrew Decalogue 
eight of the items are negative. The Zornastrian l teaching, though 
shot through with negations and antagonisms in its theology, is OH 
the whole positive in its injunctions, flic ctliioJ system is outlined 
most succinctly in the flora one of the Pahlayi lexis* which 
consists of two pacts, one concerned with ^Dispositions” and the 
other with "Admonition^. The five Dispositions, which arc 
described as specially for the attention of priests, iuy down rules of 
ceremonial and of rig hr conduct in office. The Admonitions, of 
which there arc ten, ate applicable to all. I lie Itrst ti to maintain 
what is called good repute, so tlmt you may win res peel not merely 
for yourself but for your teachers or guardians The second is rn 
refrain, for the same reasons, from acquiring the least element of 
evil repute. Hie third is not to heat your tracheryor to annoy him 
by repeating that width he hns not taught you. Thu fourth is to 
accept the best of your teachers instructions humbl y, as if they were 
a loan instead of n gift 1 .* The fifth h Co see that the law oi punishing 
iiiaJefkctorx and rewarding the righteous is kept fur the s^ke of 

1 Cf. Sc hdims: "The myth tt tKf* hued an a shnuijht, as the cfalfabrn gD ff 
eduiiifrl AuppfWE^ bill it Scidf n IWkI at iHnkinfi, ™ch im^rta. a Cofweption oi m- 
wurM, hut imparr-. it tn n aetjUdiCi of ertnEI, ‘t*? iLni ^ 

et iboc fwim* We ture trinl tv Ijfuigeut what we «m4ldcr 

10 be the es-itrtttj] i iscajiintf, 
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nm press. The sixth is to keep open house to all men of righteousness 
and goodwill. Tlw: seventh is freely to confess the sins you have 
committed, so that by expelling what is evil you will keep rout 
mind pure. The eighth, which rcsemhlcs the former, is to keep 
away a.1 S t occasions for sin* The ninth is to do your utmost to spread 
the true religion, and to help restore its authority' should it be 
subject to reverses. The tenth and last is io give due obedience to 

the ecclesiastical hierarchy. , 

From, this list ot AdmoniHons it is easy to see in vhar the whole 
duty of man consists. It consists in being devout and pious, obedienc 
tn both teacher and priest, and an example to all. h the JdSt 
dury that of propagating the gospeL 1 In an account of the Rcatiarc- 
tiori given in the Batdahs the faithful arc warned that it is their 
special duty to see that the erring friends ate given every chance of 
amendment, jf, for example, a wicked man complains on the judg- 
merit day that his righteous friend M did not nutke him acquainted 
with the good deeds that Vtc practised himself *, then the righteous 
friend will receive appropriate punishment Moreover* although in 
the Iasi dav the “wicked nun becomes as conspicuous as it whire 
(rjrV) sheep among those which arc black 1 ', the. good will not be able 
ro escape grief. “They suffer, 11 the account goes on, “everyone for 
his own deeds, and weep, the righteous tor the wicked, and the 
wicked a bout himself'; for though the father may be good, the son 
may be bad, and 50 forth, Kor is the experience of hell anything to 
make light of. For the four of most other things is more than the 
thing itself, but “hell is a thing worse than the fear of it". We are 
told that at the Resurreerton ali those judged righteous will have the 
sensation of walking perpetually in warm milk, while the wicked 
will have the xensaiioii 01 walking in molten merah 

Such scrupulous piety implies the regular worship of God 
according to consecrated rites. As the Centuries passed, the simple 
ceremonies of die Zoroastrism filth became complicated p just as its 
lofty monotheism became studded with polytheistic ornaments. A 
god is accorded sole worship. He is endnwetf with every perfection. 
In due course these virtuous characteristics become detached and 
receive special veneration. God is nowhere. Therefore He is every 
where, So He is in everything, ;ind errcryrhiriL 7 eonrrihs God, and 
therefore becomes a god. Hence the original unity gives place 10 -i 
granular polytheism. The daeiw j\ expel Ecd n rerum as /ra&asbir t or 
guardian spirits. 

That Zoroaster's chic i object was to purify rather than to over¬ 
throw the traditional faith of his countrymen is suggested from mam 

J Jl u ctuwus* JitTffrvcr, llrtt tbc mwlcm Pmwb ailtnrt no Convert* fO tbelf Faith* 
4n4 therefore 4o nor pruKlyc . 
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source*. MithfO* the Sun God, far from being expelled, was both 
worshipped as a Celestial Pitt and praised in most of the Zoroastiian 
hymns, I E.ioma the Bull may be excluded from the Pantheon; but 
the plant ifi which his power was worshipped plays its part in the 
prophet's creation. 1 

The early followers of die new faith built neither temple* nor 
idols, but they erected altars upon which liies were lit in honour of 
Ahura Mazda. J'i lc p to which so frequent mention h made in 
Zoroasman literature, soon dime CO be worshipped jls i god, as did 
die sun itself, until these deities almost usurped the place of Ahum 
Mazda. 1 The custom of maintaining a perpetual lire m the home 
became part of a man's daily religions observance : for the hearth 
was especially sacred in a faith that glorified family life. Incidentally, 
fhe rainbow, that substitute for the sun, was regarded by the 
Zoroasmans in much the same way as it was in GtarJiS, as "a sign 
above from spiritual to earthly beings”. 

Juit as the followers of Zoroaster were allowed no temples, so 
they were forbidden to have idols. Something of die power which 
idol worship and belief in demons exerted over the common people 
may be Judged from the elaborate Mazdiayasnian creed which is to 
be found in the Yuma (the liturgy of die Zoroastdan priests). Here 
we have a lengthy formula tifabjufatioJi directed chiefly at expelling 
the influence of "the dusat 9 JI OH r oiI r do I abjure the dmw and til 
possessed by them, die sorceters and all that hold to their devices, 
and even,' existing being oi the sort* their sorts do I abjure; their 
words and actions, and thdr seed that propagate their sin; away do 1 
abjure their shelter and their headship.' r Such repudiation of die 
enemies of "the most imposing, best* and most beautiful rdigion 
that exists" \$ extended throughout much repetition, but its drift, 
especially in the mouth of a priest, is dcAi. It is sometimes main¬ 
tained char Zoroaster, in asserting the supremacy of Ahura Mazda, 
intended to deny the reality of die demons nr Zrarur. Whatever he 
may personally have believed, iris dear that his followers were loth to 
abandon such cherished notions. The Pahlavi Tests introduce the 
person hied powers of evil into every phase oi the life of Zoroaster, 
as m that of the good angel$ his confederates. 


Eivluthn of /Jk fthh 

Some 'idea at the quality of the faith preached by Zoroaster 
may be gained by considering the vidsi-uudcs of its history. Any 
religion, whatever, indeed any political creed, will prevail for a time 

1 The juk* WM aJ*3 drunk <u * rdJtfoui mt even nfitr ZoTftlH«V nmt ,* 

* It ti ki£orr«[ + however* TO ffcncdLe the ftvxtem Pat vet u fitc^nhrpp^ . 
The J jjjJh ctig e if ll i a ii ttietcly A ritC- 
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if it is imposed by order of an authoritarian ruler. In this respect the 
edict gf U;inu$ tsc resembles that of llchnaiam The religion became 
kw f impiety bang equivalent t<i treason. One .'suspects that the 
creed of Zoroaster, as originally preached, imposed too great fir 
too sudden a strain upon a people nor yet educated up to the level 
of pure monotheism. a The old gods crept back; the demons were 
already there. Gradually die pre-Zomaatrian priesihood, the Ma J g , i J 
who had been: excluded from favour as rigorously as the priests of 
Amori f returned to power, MIthra, as we have seen* shone more 
brightly: indeed line cult uf Mithn became, in due course, so popular 
With i he conquering Roman legions that it spread to countries so 
interior to, by reason of their distance from, Persia as Britain, 
Although the Sassanid kings of Persia (auj. n6-6j t) tried to restore 
Zoroastrianism as the state religion* the impetus ut die once pme 
faith was exhausted. Small groups continued to maintain die old 
worship; but today, except for a tiny group of adherents in Pars* 
Zoroasinanism as a hddi is extinct in the country of its origin. It 
survives, however, as the religion of the Parsec inhabitants of the 
Bombay Presidency. This people has done its best to keep the iaith 
pure* and thdr present enlightenment may afford some idea of the 
impact of rhe founder's personality upon his- contemporaries/ 1 

Zoroastrianism was given the t&up dtgrtke by Islam. The militant 
faith drives out the less belligerent, less Husskmiring, ndigirm of the 
elements, Nevertheless it would be wrong to assume that ihe 
religion of Zoroaster left no permanent traces either in Persia or 
elsewhere. We hive already drawn attention to the possible influence 
upon the Old Testament of Zoroaatrkn ideas concerning the 
personified evil spirit. Similarly, the Zoroastrian conception of Hie 
after death nm well have exeited influence in the same quarter, 
because we find lirfEc or nothing of such a notion in the early part of 
the Bible. The ideas of a seven-day creation, of an earthly paradise, 
of the fall of man from grace, and of a '‘prehistoric” catastrophe 
threatening the existence of the human race, are common to more 
faiths than Judaism, Christianity* md Zoroastrianism, though in the 
latter we find some interesting and original modifications. If there is 
nowhere reason in suggest that Znmastrian religious practices 
directly influenced those of the 1 ic brews, we can legitimately assn me 
that such practices were among those with which the Hebrews* 
ever prone m religious flirtations * 3 were instructed to have nothing 

1 T!>ut hu been no htex development nf ihn Jk% of Zorcudlrlulum. 

1 During tbr test (■m yrnn * tww Mard apvni creed hrai besri slArtnl in Bnuakay by 
*n Americju rciffZkuufttu, The fit ih(u! f if appear** ire occupied chrc% mih qpwriai 
hicniJiELijr e-ic EchcA end L huum. 

J Bttn ns late h Jh nhxi'A *$ Amimptiyn of Jculcrahip, tbr diiJ'lffli of knd hurJ (ufe 
liked to m.ike up their mlndt whether [hey wl i be J to won h ip V.ih VC nr 1 "other g*ds"\ 
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to do. Indeed, ii it is not to die practice of fire-worship by disciples 
of ZoroiRfcr that die following passage fruni EqtJkkl refers, then it 
is diflVcrult to sec the point of the vision so meticulously described: 
"It came to pass T . . a$ 1 sat in my house . * . tbit the hand of rhe 
Lord God fell upon me. Then I beheld, and lo a likeness as the 
appearance of fire■ from the appearance of his loins even downward, 
fin:; and from his loins even upward* as the appearance of bright¬ 
ness, as the colour of umber* And he put Igrth the torm of a handj 
and took me by a lock of mine heed; and the spirit lifted me up 
between earth arid heaven, an A brought me in the vision of God to 
Jerusalem, to the door of the inner gate that toofeerh jnwareb the 
north.. . - And he brought me to the inner court of the Lord's 
House, and behold* at the dnor of the temple of the Lord* between 
the porch and die altar, were about five and twenty men, with their 
backs towards the temple of the Lord and their laces towards rhe 
east: and they worshipped the sun towards die east. Then he said 
unto me. Hast thou seen this* O son of man ? fs jt a light thing 10 
the house of Judah that they commit the abomination* which they 
commit bett?^ If Zoroaster lived at die cud of die 7U1 cent my c. 
wc can well imagine that the enthusiastic practice of Ids doctrine in 
countries bordering Persia, such as Mesopotamia, may have been 
common in the time of Ezekiel (r. ^ 80 E.C.). 

A trtdibk figuri 

To appreciate the full nature uf Zuroasteris faith, with, the object 
of comparing it with the few others that have achieved at least 
comparable success among men, a prolonged treatment of die 
surviving scriptures against the background of their composition 
would he required. In this chapter we have naturally done little 
more than sketch the essentials of the creed, Rven so, the impression 
with which we started may well have undergone a degree of modi¬ 
fication. A not altogether incredible figure seems co advance 
through the shadows. The grotesque dements fall away, become 
inessentials, froth. The creed that was passionately preached, 
energetically practised for a period, and Shen allowed to fall into 
relative neglect* was die creed of tin individual to whom an experi¬ 
ence similar to that of rhe Prophets must surely have been vouch¬ 
safed. The i yth-centuiy theory of the importance of the individual* 
which was so aptly summed up by Emerson in his statement rhat 
"history is the lengthening shadows of grear men", may have been 
exaggerated; but there is a point beyond Which it eannnt lx: scaled 
down without producing an opposirc error. And those who deny 
the possibility of that which has been so unfortunately named 
"religious experience** (a* if it were possible to entertain religious 
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belief without experiencing it) need not suppose that what has 
never happened to them cannot in any circumstance happen to 
other people. We perceive at the origin of the worship oLthe Lord 
of Light one of those great leaders of the spirit of whom we have 
spoken; a master of simplification, like all such leaders, who pictured 
the struggle in the individual soul as mirroring in parvo a great 
cosmic struggle between Good and Evil; who was essentially a lover 
of nature not in the superficial scenic sense popularized by the 
Romantics but in the deeper sense which sees in the fundamental 
instincts of the body something holy, since they were implanted 
there by God and are turned to evil only because dark powers seek 
to appropriate that which belongs to the world of light; who 
consequently conceived a particular tenderness towards the young, 
the fecund and the new-born , 1 * and not least the animal creation ; 3 
who saw in the family the most precious safeguard of the unity of 
society, and who conceived the unity of the family to be impossible 
without respect for the household gods and the souls of the ancestors 
(Frapashis); and who evidently envisaged a time, albeit distant by 
three thousand years and in consequence of the work of other 
prophets, when the forces of evil should be utterly overthrown, and 
mankind should be restored to its ancient paradise. Few men, it 
seems, and few religious leaders, have been so completely free from 
the unwholesome and the morbid. 

Of the Christian mystics, no one save perhaps St. Francis and 
Thomas Traherne approaches Zoroaster in his adoration of creation: 
<: He who recites the praise of Holiness, in the fullness of faith and 
with a devoted heart, praises me, Ahura Mazda. He praises the 
waters, he praises the cattle, he praises the plants, he praises all good 
things made by Mazda, all things that are offspring of the good 
principles” Qast fragment). Finally, we detect in the faith of 
Zoroaster an element overshadowed, but by no means superseded 
by emphasis upon personal repute and obedience to authority, 
namely a stress upon inner experience manifested above all in the 
priority given to “good thoughts” and a righteous disposition : 3 
There is no surer sign of spiritual enlightenment. Nor is this pre¬ 
occupation with the interior state of sanctity a mere temptation to 
quietism. The true faith demands constant exertion both in the form 
of self-discipline and in the form of social action. Above all there 
must be an end to bigotry, the most obvious danger to which an 


i ms was particularly true of cattle and dogs, G 

kill the dog kills his own soul for nine generations / 1 

3 See especially the Prayer for Guidance: “Tdl us how you may come to us with good 
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official creed h subject, There are few passages in the scriptures «£ 
rhe world V fwrhs nr once $o dignified and inspired is this from The 
hymn tatled the Fanarditt Vast: <c Ws: worship this carrh, w t worship 
thoie heavens : we warship those good things which stand between 
the earth and the heavens and that are worthy of sacrifice and prayer, 
and are to be worshipped by the faithful man. We warship rhe souls 
of the wild beasts and the Lime, We worship the souls of the holy 
men and women, born ar any rime, whose consciences struggle, or 
will struggle, or have struggled, for the good." 
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A T the conclusion of rhe chapteron Babylon and Israel we made. 

as the reader will remember, .1 resolution. This resolution was 
to drop the word religion in so tar as religion was to be distinguished 
ftons philosophy. We now approach the study of a philosophy in 
which the purpose oi this repudiation of ft distinction so dear m rhe 
Western mind will become dear, Hindu thought, in practically all 
its arpcLts and throughout its Jong history, has"remained indifferent 
to the distinction between religion and philosophy. 

To eliminate a superfluous term from our Intellectual vocabulary 
is no doubt a matter for congratulation. The human mind: lias too 
™y tcrms that accomplish too few significant operations. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the study of Hindu thought makes it abundantly dear that 
■ft identifying religion and philosophy the Indian sages were not 
prompted by any marked economy in the use of terms. On the 
contrary, the philosophical terms in their vocabulary exceed in 
number those of any other form of intellectual belief. Nu language 
of ancient or modern times contains more philosophical terms than 
Sanrkrit. Similarly, in "pricking” the distinction between religion 
and philosophy, the Hindu sages show no corresponding reluctance 
to draw distinctions in other fields, Indian thought arrives at 
subtleties of distinction so varied and acute that the uninitiated and 
unprepared reader may well receive the impression that Indian 
philosophers enjoy the use of half a dozen intdicers instead of one. 
Vve arc accustomed to the idea of scientists constructing artificial 
brains to «»a calculations width neither a single individual , u >r a 
team oi individuals devoting a lifetime to the task, could hope 
to achieve. Hie elaborate system of certain Indian philosophers 
siornef] tne$ appear to be die product of such socialIv-constmcted 
mrellects. This impression is deceptive, fust as the electrode brain 
is made hy m cn to do what lies beyond man's power, so rhe 
great systems of Eastern thought were evolved hv thinkers trained 
in a tradition of speculation that seems to overshadow hut in 
tact enhances their individual contributions, "Hercules had not 
more muscles than we,” said Paul Valery, "they were only larger 

While we need not allow tliesc gigantic thought-structures to 
overawe ns, it would be foolish to pretend that merely by taking 
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thought we con understand in them all there is ro he known. Accord- 
ing to authoritative Indian scholars, there are certain terms and 
therefore arguments in Hindu and oriental philosophy in general 
width remain virtualJy untranslatable into European language?;* A 
thorough acquaintance with oriental tongues,, therefore* would be a 
condition of our being able fully to understand Eastern thought: 
added to which wc mu$t presuppose a marked talent for speculation. 
Such a comb bunion of talents has appeared in a WiFi mm Jones, an 
Edwin Arnold, a Rhys Davies, bur wt must admit that it is an 
occurrence of once or mice jit a century. Meanwhile, men of high 
intelligence have confessed* after devoting much rime to oriental 
research, that if they were ro arrive at complete understanding of 
Eastern philosophy they would need to abandon Europe altogether 
and begin life again as an oriental. It is possible that the reverse h 
also true, though the spectacle of 30 many Indians, Chinese, and 
Japanese: adapting themselves successfully to the life ol die Western 
hemisphere would seem to disprove it. 

What may well enable us to pursue a middle course between 
arrogance and helpless inferiority is the consciousness of the great 
movement of unde (standing and sympathy that seems to be uniting 
Orient and Occident. Of thjs movement, with h* attendant dangers, 
we shall h-ave more ro say in the* sequel, Thar the Baa* has in the 
past borrowed some of the least desirable features of Western 
civilization is a commonplace. While deliberate borrowings from 
the East by the West have been rare, Eastern influences have perco¬ 
lated unconsciously into the Western mind for centuries. Today we 
are witnessing something to which the past oilers n u parallel: that 
is to say r a sudden awakening on the parr of Western scholars. 
Including poets and artists, to the mimite riches of orient?! and 
especially Indian culture. Like several others of its kind, this move¬ 
ment has been going on for some rime without attracting much 
notice; for political events and prejudices have often obscured its 
real nartinc. Attempting to raid unfamiliar material id search of 
"new thought" or "secret wisdom" cranks have tended to bring 
discredit; upon it. But it advances. And the ordinary man may find, 
to his surprise, that the thought thus made access foie not merely 
enables him to understand aspects of the oriental mentality 
about which he has entertained the most superficial nnritms* 
hut rhmws much light upon questions that Itavc long perplexed 
him- 

Exponents of Indian philosophy are usually anxious to draw 
attention first to its profundity and secondly to its Antiquity. Con¬ 
cerning the former there has never been any doubt. ]f India ha$ not 
irtcertamcd the secret of life, it ha? probably framed by Ear the moat 
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searching questions on lhe subject. When precisely it began asking 
such questions is a matter ahnur which experts disagree-. The oJdcii 
known Indian religious literature is the series of hymns tlsat form 
the R^- f Vrfb, As far as wt tan tell, these were written between i joo 
and lioo n.c That lends them sufficient antiquity: we need hardly 
repeat what we have stressed so often, that die impuht from width 
they original^ must date I torn a much earlier time, liut let us h>nk 
for a moment at the history' of Egypt. By i joo u.c. two long and 
eventful civilized epochs had passed away, the Old Kingdom anti 
the Middle Kingdom. A profound and extensive philosophical and 
religious literature had been composed. By iioo, to take the later 
date, Ikhjuiton’s revolution had come and gone, and the great moral 
effort of which we have spoken at length had been almost com¬ 
pleted. Dr ter us take the dviiixarion of Western Asia. Bv tjoo 
Babylon had produced all the literature and art that it was to ptuducc. 
the Code uf Hammurabi was established over the whole of what is 
now the Middle East, Abraham had turned a family into a tribal 
nation or “portable fatherland-, as Heine ailed it, ami the Hittites 
had developed the civilization that begins only now to yield its 
secrets. By 1 1 co, again, the Jews had conquered Canaan. l 7 rir the 
present (and this qualification must be Stressed for reasons [hat will 
soon appear) it seems beyond question that Egyptian and also 
Babylonian religion* and philosophical speculation'of an advanced 
Fund a.ntcdnitts ll'iiK uf Iridic Hv centuries,. 

Wc must hasten to ndd that such priority in Lime dots not mean 
rhiU ligyj^tian Thought ncocssan ] y exlaibits grtartr profundi! v or 
indeed enjoys any other intellectual advantage over that of India r 
but in a survey such as the present we must maintain our historical 
hearings, and above all we should be on our guard against the 
chauvinism of scholars, which can sometimes assume unexpected 
intensity- 1 


It js one thing ro correct misleading impressions about the 
antiquay ot Indian speculative thought; it is another thing to 
compare the relative antiquity of Indian and other trading of 
social lift. On this subject recent archaeological investigations have 
Thrown a mnst interesting and even startling light. If in due course 
the earth could be made to surrender all its archaeological treasures, 
wc may envisage a series of revolutions in historical perspective 
necessitating the scrapping every few vara of hundreds of nmfcari- 
rauve test-hoots, fhat might be all to the good. If a work is to 
remain useful fur a*long as most works uf exposition can expect ro 
remain, it must seek to avoid too dose an identification with am 
contemporary' school of archaeological doctrine. On the other hand 
it most not omit to report the latest conjectures; otic of the ditf- 
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culries of such reporting is precisely that these may have shifted 
and been replaced by others during the composition of the book 
itself. 1 

The archaeological discoveries to which we refer arc those 
undertaken since 15*24 by Sir John Marshall and some Indian 
colleagues at Mohtnjr>-dam and Harappa on the lower Indus, 
These investigadon; brought to light the remains of a series of tides 
— -the word is used deliberately—built one upon the ruins of the 
others. Five such dries have so far been unearrhedp and ir is possible 
that more will in due course be found * The buildings show every 
evidence of having been several storeys In height. Then; are 
hundreds of them, suggesting a thriving city life very similar to that 
which flourished at Ur* What has been recovered from the buildings 
themselves is more interesting stilh Pottery, jewellery, furniture, 
inscribed seals, weapons, tools, and toys; these have been found not 
merely in great quantity huE nf a qualify which is often unsurpassed. 
Curiously enough, the lower levels of excavation have revealed a 
number of objects superior, judging by artistic canons, to those 
fecund higher up. But for the fact that some of the weapons are of 
stone, others of copper, and still others of bronze, we should be. led 
to doubt whether our conventional prehistoric categories any longer 
applied. Sir John Marshall believes that the cities of Muhcnjo-tlaro 
belong at least to the third millenium o c*, and perhaps even to the 
fourth. How long they took to grow into flourishing dries we 
cannot tdJ r the presumption is that their origin must belong to a 
period to which we have so fat denied rbe title of civilized. Ir seems 
certain, in other words, tliat Molicnjodaro was the scene of brisk 
commerce, trafficking, and gracious living at a period assigned bv 
the Egyptians to mythical kings such as Scorpion, This platen 
Molten jo-dato, lor the present, at the head of all the dvilrzsticms of 
the world. 

The more we know about archaic culture the more we become 
aware of Jinks, borrowings, and Influences, The fact that many of thc 
stala and some of the pottery found at- Mohenjodaro resemble 
those found in Sumeria cannot he an accident. Wlrnt is more 
remarkable is that these particular seals belong to different phases 
of their respective civilizations: the products of the very' earliest 
phase of Sumerian culture march ihosc found in the later epochs of 
Mohcnjts-tiaro. This presumably suggests not merely that the Indus 

1 W'e mention this nminatsmcr broicw <i hapfsem that daring ihc writing flf the 
fxrttjcm volume two CTtEinndy imeradflS diacomrrt been nude: finl* 

ilndtriK of th* C5irlie4t tj]j TcAtarikcnt miriOlCripH near Jenebu. _nnd ™ 

unearrhtng 11 Kan Tepe to Qlini of tine buihtifi] IHtiite idii. The pass w a 
gnat Jut mere fluid thin the prcieit. 

1 The town! ff'iciniiiJcjert jrr liAjfortlliflJtCcly WtlOggcd. 
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civilization was in touch with that at Sumcria, but that the latter 
owed a great deal—perhaps even its existence—to the former. Or, 
perhaps, as some archaeologists believe, both civilizations owed their 
existence to a third situated somewhere between. Possibly when we 
learn to read, if we ever do, the pictographic writing adorning some 
of the pottery found at Mohenjo-daro, we shall become aware of 
something else, even if only indirectly: the existence of a tradition of 
thought taking us back to and even beyond that of the Memphite 
Drama. And that will mean another drastic revision of current 
preconceptions. 

Reference to these early civilized settlements in the Sind region 
was necessary even if only to dispel the impression, derived inevit¬ 
ably from history books, of a sudden and therefore inexplicable 
arrival of thought, art, and science in India. Such things do not 
arrive suddenly, though they may be suddenly extinguished. They 
must be viewed against their own receding background. Their 
apparent isolation in time must be discounted. When the so-called 
Aryan invaders descended upon north India they found the country 
occupied by a people of whose existence traces have been found at 
Mohenjo-daro itself. These people arc known as Magas and they 
worshipped the serpent. Now the serpent symbol is found upon 
seals unearthed from Mohenjo-daro. It is likewise found upon some 
of the seals that we have mentioned as belonging to the earliest 
Sumerian (or pre-Sumerian) civilization. Today it remains the 
symbol of that strange devil-worshipping people, the Yezidis, who 
inhabit the region of Arbil in northern Iraq. Another people, of 
whose civilization we have evidence, were met by the Aryans in 
their invasion of the Deccan region to the south. These were the 
Dravidians. 

Where did the Aryans come from? It seems almost certain that 
their home country was precisely that Airyana Vaejo (Aryan Home) 
of which we have already heard in Zoroastrian scriptures, particu¬ 
larly the area of Persia bordering the Caspian Sea. Possibly this 
area is the cradle of civilization. Entering India about 1600 b.c., 
they took a long time penetrating so vast a country; but, by follow- 
ing the great rivers, they finally mastered a very large part of it. 1 
In calling themselves Aryans they meant to convey the impression, 
reinforced by success, of racial or class superiority: for Aryan 
derives from the Sanskrit term meaning “noble”. Being likewise a 
small if powerful minority, they were evidently determined to pre¬ 
serve their purity of race. Intermarriage between Aryan and Naga 
or Dravidian was rigorously forbidden. This measure was the origin, 

whoIcoftL^ortb 110 ^ ^ HinduStan> from thc Pcrsian word Hindu. This meant the 
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at first purely ethnographic, of that system of social discrimination 
which is known as Caste. 1 

Although the “Vedic Age” is usually considered to have started 
about 2000 b.c., the world of the Vedas is that of the early Aryan 
conquerors. For this reason they reflect two worlds at once: 
that into which Aryans had ventured, with its strange and some¬ 
times uncouth gods, and that which the conquerors themselves 
introduced. The word Veda means in Sanskrit “knowledge”. Of the 
original number of these Books of Knowledge we are ignorant. 
Judging from the four that have survived they must have formed a 
very considerable body of sacred literature, which was the tran¬ 
script of a still greater volume of memorized lore. Like all religious 
scriptural material of any antiquity, the Vedas contained a great deal 
of purely ecclesiastical data and the inevitable portion of arcana , 
magical and hermetic lore, etc. In the history of human thought, 
only one of the Vedas is of importance, namely the Rig- Veda, a 
collection of 1,028 religious hymns or mantras . RJg means “verse”; 
Rig-Veda may therefore be rendered by some such dde as “Songs of 
Spiritual Knowledge”. 

The Vedas were intended to be committed to memory. Recita¬ 
tion from memory was originally a religious act. Even today we 
speak of “learning by beart'\ and not by mind or brain: no child 
was ever taught to read his prayers. So important was it that the 
Vedas should be transmitted orally (and learning by heart depends 
upon oral practice) that they were not committed to paper until 
long after writing became widespread in India. As this transcription 
took place perhaps as late as the 9th century b.c., we can judge to 
what extent early Indian religious thought depended upon com¬ 
munal memory. Some critics have suggested that this long depend¬ 
ence upon oral tradition makes nonsense of the claim that the 
Vedas , being supposedly communicated to man by God, have been 
preserved without modification from time immemorial. Without 
subscribing to the divine authorship of the Vedas (unless by that we 
mean authorship dictated from “above”, such as that which pro¬ 
duced the Decalogue and, if we are to attach any significant meaning 
to “above”, every other piece of inspired writing), we may still 
accept the view that they have undergone comparatively litde 
change. For, as we remarked in connection with the Zend-Avesta , 
oral transmission in days when this was either the sole or the most 
revered method of communication was probably as reliable as 
written. Even today the things that for convenience we commit to 
memory—the alphabet, for instance—are not observed to suffer 

1 The only mention of such social division—very elementary at this stage—is in 
the Vedic “Hymn to Pcrusha” (Book X, 90). 
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appreciable corruption in the process. Alterations ai id interpolations 
in tales and sagas are another matter. These are due, ib Aristotle 
remarked, ro the idea entemined by all srory-rdlcrs that exaggera¬ 
tion tenders a tale mote exciting. 

Like the great poetic works that succeeded them, the I rdkf arc 
composed rn Sanskrit, the most anriem of the group of languages 
from which BngJIsh is itself derived, But the Sanskrit shat we study 
today was not the language of the early Aryan invaders of India. 
Arriving rn groups or tn bes, these invaders probably spoke a 
variety of dialects, it is possible that Sanskrit ma> not originally 
have been a vernacular tongue at all; the word itself conveys the 
notion of something which is reserved for special purposes/prub- 
ably sacred ones, just as Hieroglyphic means “sacred writing' K , so 
Sanskrit means “stored speaking”. Hie composition of the Valm 
in Sanskrit is another indication of rheir antiquity; it is also an 
indication of the esteem in which they were held. The class seal, 
sacral language would be used only for that which was considered 
holy and worthy of preservation. 

Of rhe religion of the pre-tW/r age we know extremely little; 
all we can do is to make inferences about ir. We 1 now that the 
wursliip of animals, including the serpent, was prevalent, and from 
this we can assume the practice ol fertility cults. There were a Iso 
gods of trees {yaksba jj and plants. One such tree, the Badki tree, 
seems to have hecn regarded as SOCttd from remotest time. When 
Buddha, sitting under it, received the sense of his mission, he was 
stationed at a spot at which such experiences, though less remark¬ 
able, were regarded as natural and appropriate . 1 One such plant, 
the jcasd, and in particular its intoxicating juice, had long beta 
revered in both Persia and Hindu stan H When Zoroaster was said 
to have been brought into the world through its agency", his sacro¬ 
sanct nature was thereby demonstrated or confirmed, A new 
religion is rendered the more holy by having chosen to avail itself, 
in its formative years, of the Salient features of rhe old; for repudia¬ 
tion is a political rather than a religious weapon. In the P^edtis we 
find hymn?, addicssed to almost every aspect of nature, and particu¬ 
larly to those objects whose influence could directly be felt bv man: 
the sun, wind, water, hie, light, and that imperative force that 
reside* in men themselves, ensuring their increase. Addressed 
dircedy as personalities* the god* of the R form a kind of 
ordered hierarchy; which suggests that the h \ inns are approved 
dements ot a canon established by priests. We may therefore assume 
that they arc concerned with a selection rather than a collection of 
gods. What may strike the European as a crude* polytheistic attitude 
1 See Oi&jiEpr V P 
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to life is no doubt the must refuted abstraction from popular animism 

ami tirteinism. _ 

like the compilers of the Old Tesliuiieiit, the editors of the 
K;> Veda anthology were careful to preserve intact material belong¬ 
ing to different epochs. We ate thus able ro trace the development of 
the early Aryan religious consciousness, Inst as a reading til early 
and later parts of the Bible affords us an enlarged conception of the 
nature of the Hebrew Yahve. There is wisdom in this refusal on the 
part of priestly guardians to suppress the primitive elements of their 
faithj for these ate better kepi well before the eye than allowed to 
fester, as the result of excision, rn that uneasy corner to be found in 
the most devour conscience. Some of the Vedi ir hymns are merely 
satirical, such as that addressed “To Frogs”, which is considered 
to be a satire on die priesthood; nr straightforward vtn de aw**'-— 
such as that on "The Gambler", of whose dice (“dearer than sqihh ) 
it is said: 

Liiirnwiid they mil, and then spring quickly upward, and, handles*, 
furtc 

The min with hainds uj scrvfi tiirm. 

C jst on the board, like lump? of irwgic charcoal, though cold tb«n- 
Selves, thrv hum 
The hea rt rn ashes. 

Others consist of fanciful or naive speculations, such as why the 
sun travels through the heavens without falling down, or imaginary 
dialogues such as that between the hist man and woman, Yamaand 
Yami (cf. Yima of the Zoroastrism scriptures), debating whether 01 
nor to start the human race, an initiative for which Yima shows some 
reluctance. If the Rix ~! ''edi contained nothing bur verse ol this kind, 
it would Still be a curiosity oi great intercut and a hisTnntau docu- 
merit of :t period otherwise obscure; bur Its value on a 

level with that of the Ai 6 arva-VUa t with tw charms and formulae 
to grow hair, cum sterility confound witchcraft, and encourage the 

fr °The great value of the R ig-Vtda lies in those stoUfras, mostly to 
be found in the tenth book,' which deal with philosophic themes- 
Let us take first the great Creation Hymn, which Max Muller 
described as the “first word spoken by Aryan mast . (I hat may be 
true; but if so, Aryan man most have thought a good deal before he 
spoke.) The hymn begins with an attempt to represent the world or 
universe as it was before creation started. At that time, sav* the poet, 
only "That One Tiling, breathless, breathed hy its Own nature; 
apart from it was nothing whatsoever.” The notion of That One 
Thing is fuctlicr illuminated, or obscured, by a line further on which 
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states that “the gods are later than this world's production 13 . What, 
we may ask, Is meant by That One Thing? The Sanskiit word for it 
k Taizkam. Now EJhmmw i« “The One” or “Unity 11 , and fat is die 
neuter pcrxnnal pronoun, The concept of :i Power beyond, behind 
and yet between aJJ things* and finally before all tilings, is Smtda- 
mental to the understanding of Indian thoughr< Sometimes called 
Pmtd Iw t but more frequent]y Braimart t this Power is nameless, 
beyond our mental grasp* because inilnire t and also die origin of alt 
things human and divine, because creative. The first description of 
ir in This carJy hymn may give an impression of extreme vagueness, 
to which the poetic content no doubt lends colour; for poetry in the 
Western word has been regarded since the Romantic Revival as a 
medium in which accuracy and precision are obstacle* ro enjoy¬ 
ment, In our smdy of Indian thought we need to remind ourselves 
tliat the l'W/f hvmns, rhe F Jpnaasbadi t and indeed alt the important 
sacred writings of Hinduism* are in point of fact striving after an 
accuracy beyond that of normal everyday experience. Vagueness is 
neither die aim nor rlv result; it is the enemy. The difficulty with a 
concept such as Timt One Thing is nor rhat it is vague, but that it 
represents the extreme of abstmtfhu* Unfortunately the word 
"abstraction” is used often in two senses: the sense in which a 
notion Is stripped of its qualities* and the sense in which a notion is 
freed from error or adulteration. To strip a thing of its qualities is 
like peeling an onion; you end up with nothing* no hidden nucleus- 
To free a notion from imperfection, error, and illusion k less an 
intellectual than a spiritual operation; and that is what die Indian 
mystics attempted to undertake on a scale never before practised. 
The hymn In which this primary codcepr h first promulgated 
does not content itself with mere statement. It ponders how creation 
started First of all* there was “deshe* the primal seed and germ of 
spirit”. This Idea, to which Buddha and later Pluto devoted $n much 
attention, h not here elaborated* for the poet is concerned primarily 
with the awe and wonder of creation, not with its detailed 
mechanism. Indeed, he concludes with questions that are deliber¬ 
ately rhetorical: 

Who verily knows and who can here declare it, whence it was born 
and whence Cornea this creation ? 

The god? are hirer than this world's production. Who knows then 
whence it first came into hein^? 

He, the first origin of this creation, whether he funned h ali * r did 
not form it* 

Whose eye controls this world in highest heaven, he verily knows it, 
or perlups he knows it not . 1 

1CT [Etc Zomutrian Pmjtf fir Gkidiwt, which contain! sl similar raxies of question!- 
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Although this hymn and the others of the same nature air 
concerned to illuminate philosophic themes, we must bear in mind 
that, being poems intended for declamation, their primary purpose 
is m pur the devout listener in the correct frame of mind. They 
iortn dements in a liturgy, which is none the Jess intellectual for 
having an overtly emotional purpose: people do not gr> ro church 
ro learn ro worship* Tlus may throw light upon an dement of 
apparent scepticism in some of rite most profound of the hymns, 
such as that addressed to Prnjapati (X r jai), the Lurd of ail Living 
Things, who long enjoyed an immense reputation among the 
people* This hymn, for which the tide TV th$ Unbtwn God was 
suggested by Max Mliller, sings of the "giver of vital breath, of 
pnwer and vigour, he whose commandments all gods acknow¬ 
ledge a \ but concludes nine of its ten verses with the tantalizing 
phrase “What god shall we adore with cut ablation?” There is an 
apparent contradiction here' but if we tea Ike that the same distinc¬ 
tion is being made as in the Creation Hymn, between the ultimate 
Unity (with which Prajapati was later associated) and individual 
deities, the point of the repeated question becomes dearer. The 
emphasis, os always, h on the inadequacy of the human mind to 
comprehend die meaning of life. In the last verse we have a clue to 
the general argument: “Prajapatil Thou only comprehended all 
these created thing* and nunc beside thee. Grant us our hearts* 
desire when we invoke thee/' ITie hymn is designed to produce a 
condition of mind not of scepticism but of intellectual humility. 

1 he gods whose power and bounty arc hymned, with pirticular 
fervour in the Rig-Vttil are Agni, god of fire in nil forms, and India, 
the "Heaven pervading*' storm god. To the biter, a quarter of the 
hymns arc dedicated. Towards the end of the coElection the reputa¬ 
tion of both these gods suffers something of an eclipse, which 
suggests that they were gods associated with tine days of the original 
conquest ot India rather than with the period of consolidation suit! 
Settlement. In the powerful Hjwn to Indra in Book II (11), we may 
note the phrase “without whose help our people never conquer", 
and also the remark in verse j to the effect that India’s existence and 
power have lately been subject to doubt. A most interesting light 
upon the relations between Persia and India is shed by the reputation 
enjoyed m the two countries by both Indru aud that other important 
god, Vafuna. Tndra, ihe god of storm and thunder, becomes in 
Persia a demon. Recollecting the low repute in which winter was 
held Among cite followers of Zoroaster, we can scarcely wonder 
that the god whose activities- contributed so largely to the defects of 
that season should have been pronounced diabolical. Vanina, 
however, the god of the heavens—“who, standiug in the firmament. 
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hath meted the earth nut with the sun ns with a measure >! --was a 
figure to uddff^o uiAfkcd dcvtlopniCjK in both India ind Persist. In 
Persia, for reasons dial will appear^ he was regarded u identical 
with no less a figure than Ahurfl Mazda himnclt In India, from being 
a god of the high heavens, '"the universal encompasser", he gradu¬ 
ally came to he associated with the universality of moral and ethical 
order in the world. This order went by the name of Rite, Rite begun 
by being a kind of moral thread or current running through the 
universe, keeping it not merely harmonious but suffused with the 
radiance of goodness. In due time Rite was conceived a$ also 
weaving its path through the souls of men. being present to the 
individual as a kind u( tltrob at the depth of liis sell, which., duly 
attended to. indicated his oneness with the universe. We shall see to 
what length the Indian thinkers pushed tills conception of ultimate 
selfhood when we come to discuss the UpMjniiadt t with their concept 
of Atm*. As guardian of this precious taw—the Hindu equivalent 
of Maaf and irffl—Vanina is thus described in an early hymn (V, 

» 5 )= 

In rite tree-tops the air he hath extended, put milk in June and 
vigorous speed in horsey 

Set intellect in houti, file in the waters, the sun in the sky and Soma 
on rhe mountain. 

In precisely such terms the Zoroswtmns sang the majesty of 
Ahum Mazda. 

T/v IJpaniiknds 

Ar one end of the wc have the terrible might and fury 

of Indra—“impetuous as a bull" (I, $a). Ar rhe other end wc have a 
world of personified abstractions: Creativity, Liberality, Speech, 
Faith, m each of which ar least one hymn is devoted. We seem to be 
moving forward to a sphere of thought in which the sonorous veise 
and emotional intensity of the P'g&j will need to be sacrificed, as 
too much of a luxury, later to return in the elevated poetry of the 
BkgptmMZtte* What is to happen in the meantime ? The intervening 
period is to be filled with the deep speculations of which w£ have 
already hinted, those of Vp^mshadi. 

Thai it h misleading to regard the Vtdas as having been enm- 
posed at a kind of J 'morning of the world"* as the phrase oi Mas 
Muller would suggesr, we have duly emphasized, What is more 
probable is that they reflect, like most other creative movements, a 
renewal of vitality, one of those sudden renaissances of the Spirit, 
the regular succession of which in the past makes history' an 
intelligible story instead of a mere log-book. To what causes such 
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movements can be ascribed we can bn a aril only guesses. Possibly 
soil erosion accounts lor a good many of the major displacements of 
population in history, or the lure of more temperate climates, or 
ihe decline of an established, trade. Such material causes do nut 
deternaine the nature or quality of the results. Just as [he movement 
of a tribe through Mesopotamia started a religion nf righteousness^ 
so the advance of a race through Baluchistan started a religion of 
knowledge. Needless to $ay T such invasions or penetrations may be 
completely sterile: the Turks and the Germans do nut stem ru have 
possessed the gift of fruirful invasion , 1 

in one of the last of the RJg- V^da hymns (X, iji), it is asserted 
that “man winuetli taith by yearnings of the heart", and the same 
poem concludes with the words <f O Faith, endow us with beliefs 
The Vedas are rich not merely in faith—for the mere perception of 
beauty is a token of faith; laith in the value of that wideE l is seen— 
hut in the kind of enquiry which, by endeavouring io penetrate 
behind that which is seen* leads to belief in a profounder sense. Jn 
the Upamsbcuh the “yearnings of the heart" assume m intellectual 
guise. From a sweeping contemplation of the world the sages 
turned to an inward scrurmy. In m doing they withdrew from all 
publicity and contact with men. Retiring to the forests and jungles 
for the sake of secrecy* they engaged in deep discussion; sage and 
saints in solitude, like the later Desert Fathers in F.gypt, sage with 
sage exchanging the results of their meditations, master and pupil 
in the work of infriatirHi and instruction. For the “highest mystery 
in the Vei&trttu y delivered in a former a gc'\ as the Jw/ajzv/ara 
UfioMf&tJ says* "should not be given to one whose passions hive 
not been subdued, nor to one who is not a son, or who is nor a 
pupil 1 \ The element of debate and exchange of view has been 
preserved in the word Uptfnishgd itself, which is made up of mjm % 
near, and j/W, to sit. To “sit at the feet of" is still the phrase we use 
10 convey the notion of receiving wisdom, as opposed to mere 
information, from a teacher of high repute. The Upmdsbadi are 
the confidential reports of such secret sessions. 

To contemplate is ultimately to become aware of die distinction 
between oneself and the object. The self hem and the world there: 
the self with its egoistic desires, and the world with its apparently 
unrelated and impersonal laws: and thus arises the need to establish 
some relation between the one sphere and the other. This is the 
strategy of the Upcmsbadj. Upon these problems the forest saints and 
sages devoted rhcirr lives to reflecting. We would give much to 
know' about the men (and women) who were thus addicted to a 

1 See ifrc tiwcrciUnjj juliIjici of thu EkiFurr isi ft. fjJliiSRwcfod 1 ! jVrtF 
OfNl), *cciLon ifii ^EarEurcrm". 
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passion for thought Of some we blow the hire names* AJ for their 
daily life* this was devoted entirely to meditation, leaving no time 
for the "action * 1 with whldi other people, terrified of being left to 
their own reflections, cram their waking hours* Nevertheless, as we 
shall see, such mcntsd labour does not deprive them of vitality and 
character. In due time they come alive and acquire a reality greater 
than that of more strenunuji individuals. 

How did the sages work out the "problem" chat we have stated? 
To answer this question is to plunge direedy into that celebrated 
argument concerning the Self and the Divine Ground of east cnee— 
Atm&t and Brahman —' which was first raised in die creation hymn of 
the RlfrVidiL To some people, this argument represents the highest 
point to which human intelligence has ascended. It forms the crus of 
all philosophical enquiry. JSior to grasp its meaning and import is to 
fall short of the bind of experience that renders life significant and 
meaning fid ► There is no choice* such people maintain. between 
living according Xo this fundamental truth and living according to a 
“simpler" or more "comfortable" doctrine* Hie choice is between 
living according to this doctrine and not Jiving fit fllL This only is 
reality. This only is truth* wholeness, ih 

We may add in parenthesis that this celebrated problem h nut 
merely a philosophical, still less an academic, one. Bearing in mind 
what we have said about the identity in Indian thought between 
philosophy and religion, we perceive that it is concerned precisely 
with the establishment of that ^divine connection"* that uniting of 
the way of earth with that of heaven, which is the essence of the 
religious quest. Moreover* it is accorded a solution to which all the 
great religions subscribe. A faith which refuses to accept it in general 
terms is one that has failed to realise the implications of its own 
claims m truth. 

The proposition with which the sages start is as follows. Our 
ordinary world, with its material objects and its individual minds nr 
consciousnesses, is a world of imprecision* incompleteness, hnitude. 
Being incomplete and unstable, it is neither self-reliant* nnr self- 
supporting : in other words, it depends for such reality fis it possesses 
upon a realm of totally different character. This other realm is the 
Ground of all existence. It is the That One Being of which the 
Kof/r hymn speaks. The "tilings” of which our existence and 
experience* am composed form manifestations of this Ground. 
Their "thinghood" h precisely that wliich, tendering them separate 
and distinct one fiord another, gives rise to their imperfection. 
"Wise men only / 1 says the Ka/ia "knowing the nature of 

wliat h immortal* do not look lor any tiling s table here among things 
unstable . 11 
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An important fact to which students of the UpaimhiJj do not 
always pay sufficient mention is that among the individual things in 
the universe deriving their reality from the ultimate and Divine 
Ground are the gods themselves, or at least the gods as conceived 
in the limited way characteristic of human beings. This is true even 
of the notion of Rrabm^ which, in contrast to SrahrsdJt^ means Gnd 
as creator. 1 

Thi* Hist proposition, which resembles distinctly that oi Plato 
in delining the world of phenomenon as only partially real* is not 
Stated without some show of proof The proof lies in our own 
experience. This does not mean that to most people such a stare- 
mcn£ appears immediately obvious,. What is immediately obvious 
differs according to che level to which the individuals experience 
lias attained. Part of the grounds for supposing the statement to be 
true la derived from the manner in which it a iruth comes at length to 
be perceived. In other words, the fuller our experience—the older 
we are in knowledge of life the better equipped we shall be to 
acknowledge that statement as a true statement. Now what sort of 
knowledge is ir that we acquire from ripening experience? Surely it 
is an increased perception of the unsatisfactory character of every¬ 
thing he longing to the natural plane. On tv maturing experience 
could disclose such knowledge, such progressive dtm/usfm. Nor r 
unless the maturing mind were simultaneously in prtKrcss of acquir¬ 
ing a new form of apprehension could the disclosure have been 
vouchsafed* The new form of apprehension is that relating to a 
sphere of reality from which defect, error, and illusion arc absent. 
Without some such insight into perfection we should be unable ro 
perceive the extent to which our everyday Metkace fell short of it H 
This ideal sphere of reality i$ the Divine Ground of existence. A 
Ground" on this basis, is tiiat by which ultimately everything is 
what it just as rhe ground (or grounds) of an argument is that 
upon which the argument hinges, irs rwflw d*itn* 

Such knowledge is acquired by the process known as inference. 
Prom one condition we argue logically to die existence of another. 
But the sages of the Up&nisiktm believe that knowledge ol the 
Divine Ground can be acquired io a mote direct fashion, This in due 
to the nature of the Ground itself, which is necessarily difficult to 
define* Although it is beyond the"reach of our Intellectual faculties, 
it is nevertheless sufficiently akkt Eo the soul fo be within its grasp. 
By the faculty of intuition the human mind may apprehend rnc 
Ground as something with which ir enjoys a special relationship. 

1 CF. The &VAMk?/d: “All IT tie welds. pik! rv™ it* Lc-ivully realm of frahmi* 
lire iuIijcle to the lau^i of rebirth. Due for tht IWfl who co mn (r>r» flCraJicu), !hCK 
n no r? criming" {Sqok VITF). Slhankuri Iilcf dertfoped thil view* 
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And this act of intuitive apprehension, if pure and direct, effects an 
immediate union between the mind and that which it apprehends. 
Even so, as the Ground is in its wholeness beyond human grasp, the 
sages have a special term, Ishtvara, to denote that much of the 
Ground which the intellect can know. Ishwara may be regarded in 
much the same light as the “personal” God of Christianity. 

Such an act of union would be impossible if the self consisted 
simply of the phenomenal self, the natural ego. But every individual, 
even the most corrupt and self-obsessed, possesses another and 
deeper self, the Eternal Self. It is by discovering within himself this 
deeper Self that man is able, if he chooses, to apprehend the Divine 
Ground. And as this deeper or Eternal Self is simply the divine 
Ground immanent in human beings , 1 the union of one with the 
other is simply the recognition of Identity. Such state of union, 
which the sages call Nirvana, is not to be reached without discipline, 
renunciation, and indeed complete self-surrender. 

Granted the existence of the Divine Ground, and assuming that 
in every individual there exists a deeper, inner or noumenal Self 
which partakes of the nature of this Ground, then it must necessarily 
follow that the duty of all men here on earth consists in entering into 
the state of divine union. Not to render themselves fit for such 
union is to frustrate the purpose for which they were put into the 
world. Worse than that: it is to condemn themselves to a pro¬ 
longation of their state of separation and misery, and perhaps to an 
intensification of it in another existence or series of existences. “For 
them who depart from hence without having discovered the Self 
and those true desires, for them there is no freedom in all the worlds. 
But those who depart from hence, after having discovered the Self 
and those true desires, for them there is freedom in all the worlds” 

(Chandogja Upanishad ). 

To the Divine Ground the sages give the name of Brahman . 
Now Brahman cannot be translated exactly as God. It is rather a kind 
of undifferentiated Godhead. The inner Self is called Atman , which 
is Brahman immanent in man. The Upant shads employ a particular 
phrase to describe the fundamental identity between the self and the 
Ground of existence, between Brahman and Atman . This is the tense, 
startling observation upon which the whole argument hinges, 
“Thou art that.” In other words, the “inner” Thou is not merely 
equivalent to, but identical with, the objective That. The eternal 
Ground flows under both the phenomenal world and the pheno¬ 
menal self, uniting in reality that which is considered separate in the 
world of opaque experience; for that which is of the surface does not 

1 “When we consider Brahman as lodged within the individual being, we call him 
the Atman** (Bbagavad-Gita). 
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know itself 10 be superficial unless irradiated by wisdom, **Ht (the 
Ground) k the beginning, producing the causes which unite the 
soul with the body, being above the three kinds of lime, pasi* 
present,, future, fie is seen as without pans, after we have first 
worshipped that adorable god, who has many forms* and who is the 
true source of a]] things, as dwelling in our mind. Me is beyond all 
the forms of the world and of Lime, he is the other, from wham this 
world moves round, when one lias known him who bring* good 
and removes cvil p rhe lord of bliss, as dwelling within the self, due 
immortal, the support of all” [Swtejm/ara Upwmbad). 

To illustrate the doe trine of the UpumiknAj hr introducing here 
and there a brief quotation, however carefully chosen, must inevit¬ 
ably give a false impression of both their profundity and even their 
ch^rm. Wc must not imagine them simply as consisting of a scries 
of aloof, dogmatic, and sometime? highly disputable utterances, 
delivered by those who considered themselves already to have 
achieved tile measure of renunciation necessary to sanctity. Much of 
the interest of the Uptimib&k is that of following the stages of the 
argument: equally impressive js to observe the medJecnta! humility 
of both teacher and pupil, Wlmt Lhcy claim to have achieved is nor 
sanctity or deliverance but the knowledge of the way m these things. 
Some scholars have- maintained that “it is not for the systems they 
build or for the truths that they con be said to have discovered that 
these scriptures arc to he *n greatly prized* bur rather for the 
simplicity ami earnestness with which great problems are 
approached ™. 1 Such an approach is certainly to be recommended in 
preference to rhe arid dispu ration with which philosophical dis¬ 
cussion has so often come to be Associated, especially in academic 
life; hut this attitude to the Ufi&mshids remains open to the same 
objection as that which withholds praise from the Bible except as 
M fme literature^ The disciples of rhe sages, both contemporary and 
in later times, regard the Upamtbads not as exercises in thinking hut 
as repositories of divine thought. The truth of the identification of 
Brnhmrn and Atmm is regarded as a fact, even a revelation. To the 
student whose philosophical knowledge is confined ro rhe Western 
world rhe tendency is ro accept as normal in a pnolessional philoso¬ 
pher the famous doctrine of Kant, who claimed that he taught his 
pupils not philosophy but how to philosophize. The logical con¬ 
clusion to such an ait irude, at least in less capable hands, is the 
cultivation of philosophy as a superior kind of game, played in the 
Iccturc-room or at meetings of learned societies, where the intrusion 
of truth or wisdom as a guide to right conduct is considered almost 
a scandal. We make a great mistake if wc suppose that such a 
1 Dr. SkhkA MaeNlchoJ: ImraductlGa to lh*rf* $&#&*** {Dent, i?4l>- 
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superficial attitude h characteristic of fchc mind of India. Nor have we 
any reason Lo think that the new India, whose future hangs in the 
balance, will in this respect differ from the old. 

Perhaps the most illuminating of these discourses, from the 
point of view of human interest, is that which is entitled the 
Jitihjdiirjfiynhi Upamiksd. The story is there related ot the departure 
from home of the sage Yajnavalkya, the so-called “Lord of Sacri¬ 
fice", who is reputed to have written some of the most revered 
Hindu scriptures. Before leaving to adopt a hermit life, lie announce* 
that he wishes to make a settlement between his two wives, Matfreyi 
and Katyayani. \Yc arc told that one of these wives “possessed such 
knowledge only as women possess", whereas the other, Maiticyi* 
was a woman or fine perceptions with an understanding, if not direct 
experience, of Brahman. Aid treyi, to whom he announces his inten¬ 
tion of departing, takes the opportunity of asking him whether in 
hi* opinion wealth, such as perhaps she may one day possess, will 
bring immortal happiness. He assures her that it will noL Still 
detaining him, she then solicits his views upon immortality, As 
"thou art truly dear to me," \\c replies* “and speakest dear Words, 
conic Sit down and 1 will explain it to thee"* He then embarks upon 
an exposition at the doctrine of human hive according to the 
meditations in which he has engaged. Human beings and natural 
things cannot, he maintains, be direct objects of love. When wc 
love them, our love is directed not at but through them. Love being 
of the Self it seeks in its activity that which will bring it 

once more in contact with eternity (Brahman ); and rhifi it docs by 
embracing the Self in another* Such an activity* being possible only 
if it renounces all commerce with the w orld of ALrya or illusion, is 
the reverse of selfish or sensual. Love on the natural plane seeks 
only to possess, to multiply and cultivate illusions. Love on the 
eternal plane seeks only to renounce* and* having renounced, to 
merge with the Godhead. The complete union sought by (overs on 
die natural plane increase* their separation both from each other 
and from the Divine Ground, Such union ix possible only in the 
mutual recognition of the true Self in each individual,, which results 
in the possession of lasting happiness in the shape of release from 
desire (AhAsia). 1 

Ynjnavalkyu illustrates his argument by a Jong series of stale- 
menta of which the following are typical: “Verily a husband is not 
dcar p thar you may love tlie husband; hut that you may love the 
Self through the husband* therefore a husband is dear. Verify a wife 
is not dear, that you may love the wife, hut that you may love the 

l Q‘- hb Ij>vc ty-iiE-rrn. prntfSFU mtATU ihll cn:ii u\i,m> the o*hrr lq bt cnpic hsm^df” 

(T#r Mmitml Mw/ qf Lm t by XL C tVArcy F B } <a^4i>. P- 
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Self through ihe wife, therefore a wife is dear, . + . Verily aaturcs 
ure not dear* dint you may love the creatures; but dial you may love 
the Self through die creatines, therefore are cream res dear, * h h 
Verily, everything is not dear, that you may love every dung; but 
that you may love the Self through everything, tltcrcforc every thing 
is dear. 1 ' He then proceeds to illustrate by means of analogy ihe 
nrtufE of the Godhead or Brahman tn which he would direct the 
attention, litre, again* we observe how such analogies sene to keep 
concrete and lull-blooded a doctrine that must otherwise remain 
dim and remote. *'Aa all waters rind their centre in the sea, all 
touches in the skin, 3II rastes in the tongue, all smells In the nose, dl 
colours in the eye, all sounds in the car, all percepts in the mind* all 
knowledge in the heart, all actions in the hands, and all I Wjr in 
speech 1 as a lump of sugar, when thrown into water, becomes 
dissolved into water, and could not be taken out &gain r but when¬ 
ever we taste (the water) it is sweet—thus verily, O Maitrevi, dues 
this great Being, endless* unlimited, consisting of nothing bur 
knowledge, rise from out their elements and vanish again in them. 
When he has departed there is no more knowledge,” 

iSur Maifreyi h still puzzled, "Here Thnu ha? bewildered me* 
sir," she protests* "when thou Myest that having departed* [here ri 
nn more knowledge.” To which the husband replies: "U Alai trey 4 
i say nothing that is bewildering, This is enough, O beloved* lot 
wisdom. For when there is as it were duality, then one secs the other* 
one smells the other* one hears the other, one salutes the other, ode 
perceives die other, one knows the other; hut when the Self only is 
all this* how should he smell another, bow should he sec another, 
how should he hear another, how should he salute another, how 
should he perceive another, how should he know another? How 
should he know him by whom he knows all this? The self is to be 
described hy No, noP He is incomprehensible, for he cannot be 
comprehended. He is imperishable, because he cannot perish. He is 
unattached* for be dues not attach himself; unfettered, he dues not 
suffer, he does not fail. How* O beloved* should he know the 
knower? Thus, Q Mai trey i, thou hast been instructed. Thus far 
goes immortality." 

In the above passage* with its repetitions characteristic of an 
age of Dial t nidi lion, Yajnavalkya is seeking to emphasize three 
points of capital importance for the UpamjAad doctrine. The first 
is one 10 which Plato later (but not so very much later) gave 
expression in his statement never perhaps surpassed in pregnancy 
of meaning, that “Love is the desire and pursuit of the Whole" 

1 WArit j\V>, rfr/i; "Nbr ihit, nor rim p, = m mhe* ^mk tie Seif tumw be 
dc&Kcl m ordinary ternn. 
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jjt. The All, ihe Brahman. The second point Is diat human v dues, 
such as love and beauty, are important not in them selves but in 
their revelaiion ¥ however inrenriittcjit, of a more funclamcnt.it and 
eternal love and beauty, Thdc reality r^ides in that which they "let 
through" from the eternal source of value which is Brahma The 
third point is that the object of knowledge is attained not through 
vain learning and academic study, bur through a kind id willed for 
ignorance, a draining of the minded [he conceit of worldly erudition, 
u Not by learning is the /Jtofl attained, not by genius and much 
knowledge of books . . . Let a Brahman 1 renounce learning and 
become as a child/' The whole world, suggests Yajmysikya by Ins 
similes* is as it were suffused with Brahman t dissolved in Spirit; but , 
only those whose taste Li not corrupted and jaded can become aware 
of the fact. The same irurh is conveyed in another brilliant simile 
from the Sivtejvatara Ujktidfi&d, namely that Braimatt is "like a lire 
that Jhtnd consumed its fuel". When the individual has disciplined 
Ids soul sudidently and attained to a knowledge of truth, he will 
iausuc forth in the childlike state defined by another faith as a condi¬ 
tion of entering the Kingdom of Heaven. When the individual is one 
with Reality, the inherent division of ordinary existence, with its 
mind-body and pleasure-pain duality, will have been healed, as the 
woke of a ship doses up without trace, li, to preserve the. marine 
metaphor, we think of Being as an ocean, the waves are creatures 
that assert a momentary individuality and are then drawn down once 
more into the depths. 

How* it may be asked at this point, can we suppose any husband 
to have addressed his wife in such terms as these, even though the 
husband was one of die world's great sages and die wife a woman of 
more them ordinary intellect? Whar couple can la: imagined 05 
having devoted the last hour of their domestic lift together m such 
high-flown discourse? Naturally, the Ujximfbads as they have come 
down to us ate stylized, formalistic documents; diey are mure rigid 
in their composition even titan the Dialogues of Plato. Nevertheless, 
they transmit across all these centuries an experience that we 
recognize, to be at bottom authentic. To the Western mind, sudi an 
experience may not come alive without v iolent imaginative readjust¬ 
ment. Wc have tu put ourselves in the place ut men and women 
whose conditions of life brought them face to face with naked 
reality, almost with essences; whereas ihc machine-punctuated lift 
of the modem man shows him realiry several rimes removed. 2 Had 
ihey been accessible, the reports of these elemental experiences 
would have been mote easily appreciated by the prft-industral 

L Tbs la'Qfd here menu a member of [lie cure at pfleitt 
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generations, for whom the rhythm of lite had undergone negligible 
change since rhe Neolithic epoch. Our modem lives ate notched 
with such intervals as pay-day, the year's holiday, the receipt of a 
govern men i pension. We find it hard to conceive of a life controlled 
by the more plastic hut apparently endless rhythm of the seasons: a 
life brooded over by an eternity of natural recurrence, and alter¬ 
nately drenched by heat and torrent, Such materially sheltered 
existence has rendered us correspondingly less exposed to those 
> piri £ mil truths which stare the oriental in the face- namely 
rbc vanity of egoism, desire, and attachment to objects of 
sense. 

Granted this Thoroughly disillusioned view of the nature of 
existence^—“this patthcd-togcrhcr hiding-place", as Yajnavalkya 
describes it—we find it hardly surprising that the origin of mankind 
should have been regarded by early Hindu philosophers as an event 
nf shame and evil, In the hymn of the R/g- kVdb, to which we have 
already referred, Yama and Yam's mating is concluded in an 
atmosphere ofguilr, “Shall we not do,"*says Yami t * what wc never 
did aforetime? wc who .spoke righteously now talk impurely'?” 
Since Yama anti Yarn! were brother and sister* she feeling of guilt 
may partly be accounted for by horror of incest; but in the first of 
the Upiwishmts (fourth Brahman) wc find a stor y of the Creation which 
is equally coloured by feelings of guilt- In the beginning* according 
to tills account, was the Self, the which, feeling no delight 

in a solitary existence, “made his Sdf M into two, and thence arose 
husband and wife". Aft« the first embrace, however, the woman, 
experiencing a sudden fueling of shame, feels she must hide herself. 
This she does by becoming successively most nf die animals of 
creation, down to the ant. haeh time, the husband, following suit, 
became the male animal, with the result that the entire fauna nt the 
world were brought into existence. Even allowing for the latitude 
of allegory, this particular story borders on the ludicrous; but wc 
may observe that it exhibits two points in common with most of the 
other Creation stories. The first is that woman is bom from parr of 
man. The second is tiftt the act whereby mankind is begotten pro¬ 
duce? an immediate sense of shame- Wc are here dealing with a 
feeling deeply Implanted within the human mind. Consdousness of 
sex and consciousness of sin are somehow interrelated, no itiiin 
knows why: bur particularly is this the case with the acr from which 
sprang humankind. It if? interesting to note that modern psychology 
has no more succeeded in explaining this human obsess ion than any 
other science; indeed,, what modem psychology has clone is merch 
to confirm its existence at every mental level. Undoubtedly the 
Hindu attitude, which received impressive confirmation at the hands 
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of Buddha, was the result of its horror of rebirth. To be born was 
forthwith to step into the realm of desire and attachment—to enter 
upon a career that might last for ages, if not for all eternity. In these 
circumstances, the act from which such infinite evil might spring 
must itself be evil, while most evil of all would be the initial act of 
our first ancestors. Upon the latter (as they apparently recognized) 
a terrible responsibility rested. 

If life, and in particular birth, represented so great an evil, how¬ 
ever, why did not the sages recommend either the prevention of the 
continuation of the race or the universal practice of suicide upon 
attaining years of discretion? We shall see in due course that a 
certain school of thinkers, more logical perhaps than the forest 
sages, advocated and adopted precisely these measures. 

The Bhagavad-Gita 

The ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda were considered, as we saw, 
to have been communicated to man by God Himself. Although such 
divine origins were not ascribed to the Upanishads , the latter were, 
and still are, regarded as sacred writings or Sruti . Today they 
remain as precious to the devout as they were in the centuries of their 
composition and compilation, which was probably between 800 
and 500 b.c. If the Western reader finds the Upanishads dull or remote 
he can usually assume that he has failed, even though he may have 
tried, to make the imaginative readjustment of which we have 
spoken. He may be reassured, however, by the knowledge that even 
the most orthodox Hindus regard the Upanishads as, if not deficient, 
then at least in need of completion by a less purely intellectual 
doctrine. Just as they benefit from being preceded by the imagina¬ 
tively rich Rig- Veda , so they gain immeasurably by being followed 
by the far richer Bhagavad-Gita. “The Upanishads ,” wrote Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, “though they measured die highest reaches of the 
philosophic imagination of our people, were yet incomplete in their 
answer to the complex longing of the human soul. Their emphasis 
was too intellectual, and did not sufficiently explore the approach 
to Reality through love and devotion.” 1 

Indian philosophical tradition has fully recognized the different 
degrees in wisdom to which the three great elements of Hindu 
scripture approximate. In the first place there is the so-called Path 
of Activity, or Karmarnarga . To this path belongs the Vedas, songs to 
be chanted in public as a stimulus to effort: the anthems of a people 

1 Tagore’s verdict, always worthy of the greatest respect, is in this case indisputable; 
but his view of the Vedas as being the product of a “childlike” approach to reality 
secins to be based upon assumptions about human progress learnt from the West: a 
danger to which lesser intellects of the Orient arc the more obviously exposed. 
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engaged In x communal exploit needing lor its accomplishment a 
burning faith in its mission* In die second place there is the so- 
called Path o! Knowledge, or htaaamargi* To this path belong the 
Upefiiibadi^ explorations by rhe mind in secret conclave of tliat 
which is permanently know&ble behind the world of appearances 
and illusion. In the third place there is the sri-called Path of 
Devotion, or Bixikiimarg^ To this path belong the 
This epic within an epic retails the story not of die PhilosopJier 
King but of someone rarer Still, the Philosopher Hero. It demon¬ 
strates for all Lime the possibility of serving Brahmin wholeheartedly 
in a situation very different from that chosen by the authors of the 
Up&wsbadt. Obsessed by their problems, the forest sages often failed 
to ace the wood for the trees. Arjuna, the hern of the Gift j, makes 
the great reconciliation between immediate duty, dictated by 
material and political considerations, and die ultiWtc obligations 
of a devotee of Brubfiam. It is perhaps the only convincing s&lklxvn to 
a problem that faces sometimes a whole generation, hut of which 
few perceive the true nature- 

The Bha^mtd-Citu is a poem unique in the world's literature. In 
the first place it belongs as much to philosophy as to literature, and 
as much to the social life of India as to its spiritual heritage. As a 
document rcveicd as sacred or Smrifi 1 by all Hindus, it la still 
employed for taking oaths. As a work of literature, it forms an 
acknowledged masterpiece; rhe best translations convey enough of 
its beauty of expression to suggest Something of the perfection of 
the original. And compared with the scriptures of any other religion, 
it excels all except the New Testament in its sustained exposition of 
spiritual truth. 

The title S&agatwid^Ghi in best rendered In English as Tbe Lord's 
Svng, Although tc forms an epic poem in itself, it is in point of fact a 
digression of considerable length in another epic of much greater 
dimensions. The AFiihibbara/a^ as this gigantic ;oo p ooa-line poem 
was called, dates from about yoo n P C- Wc do not know who wrote it* 
AJJ we know is that it was added to and elaborated over a period of 
many centuries; that it received Its present form about A*d. 400 
under the great Gupta kings, and rhat at .some point in its compila¬ 
tion the B&rtiHwi-Gite was Included within it, forming what is now 
Bonk VI, No wonder that the only author to be associated, if not 
credited, with jts composition should have borne the name of 
Vjaia t which means literally compiler or editor. The Moiabiara/a 
^or ^Grrat Bhanita**) is rhe last place in which one would expect to 
find a piece of writing such as rhe Bhagapad-Gifa. BI iaia ti, son of the 

1 Smrisi ¥ AS Op poled W Jnntt mean 1 * writing uf fefdiSag of Umtt or prophru. If 

imounl* 10 “imfiftei" JVwri. 
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grout Indian heroine SliakuntjJii, h rhe fuller of two tribes, the 
Jvums and rhe Pandavas. The rambling story opens with an account 
ol the* jealousy of the Kurus for rhc more enlightened and god¬ 
fearing Panda vas, culminating in a gambling march in which 
YudisNihira, king of rhe Pandavas (whose only weakness was Jove 
of the dice), lost the whole of hh kingdom, including his w ife 
Draupadi, to his rival. The latter, who has employed loaded diee r 
now decides to eliminate the Pandav as for good and all. He is 
[estftdned by the pleas of his blind farher, Dhritarashm, under 
whose roof the Pandavas had themselves been educated, and agrees 
finally to banish them for a period of twelve pears. At die cun- 
elusion of this term, which the Panda vas have spear in the forest 
acquiring wisdom, Duryodhano, breaking his word* refuses to 
resrort the Pandavas rheir kingdom. The exiled clan luivc hv this 
time acquired numerous sympathisers throughout northern India* 
War is declared. Among the Panda v as is the warrior Arjuna, a kind 
of Hindu Achilles, He chooses as his charioteer Krishna, the 
incarnation or mmter of the God Vfrhm* Realising char he is about 
to fight Ids own kinsmen, Arjuua hesitates on the held of battle 
whether to proceed to the attack- Krishna, whose identity is dis¬ 
closed, argues with him, and the B6qfiinwif-Gita is the record of their 
remarkable conversation together. Stationed at the side of the old 
king Dhritarashtra, the courtier Sanjaya is specially endowed with 
extra-sensory perception in order to provide a running commentary 
upon Llie proceedings. 

The gospel of Krishna, the Lord whose Song it k r marks the 
culmination of Hindu thought starting with the Kedarr. Those for 
whom the Upjrrhiadi are cold intellectual documents writ! find 
warmth and sublimity in the G/ta. Its general point of view, though 
Jess consistent, is more acceptable to die Western mind. Further¬ 
more, Krishna's arguments dispose of the view that the Orient lacks 
a doctrine of action. Of the passive resistance or Sdtpaffahf, 1 preached 
3 t a later date* there is here no hint. Even pacifism itself, of which 
Arjurist is at hist the spokesman, meets with rejection by Krishna as 
incompatible with the doctrine of Ikabmart. In its day the poem no 
doubt provided an answer tu those who ti ered rbnr the Vpamsinds t 
with their quietist doctrines, might tend Co demoralise the people. 
Thus although the Gita forms perhaps the loftiest rcligiois epic in 
the world* infused with the spirit of renunciation and contemplation, 
it is at tlie sanie time a shrewd and noble apology for act ion. Whereas 
it probably began as a heroic poem of the Kibatnja y or warrior caste,® 
it was gradually moulded under Erahman influence into a "high 

1 Tbc doctrirK espoused in particular by Mahatma Gandhi. 

* To u- hkh tin! BuiUha j nd LMaJinrira nugbL 
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history**, like! rhe somewhat similar legend of Lhc Holy GniL The 
highest virtue required by the UpartMurfs h to be saintly* In the 
Gila the highest virtue enjoined upon Arjuna is devotion (Bkj£fi) r 
Now devotion k best exemplified in selfless attachment to a pepon. 
k is Arjuna’j devotion to Krishna Iliac places die Gita above the 
Upamsltids in point oi realism and humanity. Seeing that the Brahman 
of the Upamj&ads represented an entity beyond human understand¬ 
ing, it was impossible that such a Supreme Being should command 
devotion oi the personal kind lauded in the Gifu. "'The path of the 
Unmani tested,” says Krishna in the poem. u k hard for the embodied 
to reach.” Men talk of dedicating themselves to honour, virtue, and 
even love; what it is to which they declare themselves attached is 
always something endowed* or at leant credited, with personality. 
Men cannot adore an abstraction. The evolution of the impersonal 
Bru&matt of die Vtdai M which is often referred to as "It”, into the 
God-Man Krishna of the Gifa % represents a natural and inevitable 
process- The desire to see the human incarnation of God has been 
a feature of every religion, above aJJ of Christianity. Allowing for 
obvious differences of message, no person in history—not even 
the Buddha himself—spoke more in rhe manner of Christ than 
Krishna* 

Although the profound wisdom of the Cite is discernible to us 
only hy studying rhe poem as a whole in good innslatinn, we can 
follow the gist of the argument by citing certain salient passages. In 
his first mood of dejection, Arjuna, turning to Kmluia, cxdaim$: 

“Seeing rhese my kinsmen, O Krishna, annoyed, eager to fight, my 
limbs fail and my mouth is parched, my body quivers, and my hair 
stands on end* Gardiva [Ms bu wj slips from my hand, arid my skin 
burns all over, I am not able ro .stand, my mind is whirling, and 1 
see adverse omens, O Kesave |'enlightened one']. Nnr dn I sec any 
advantage from skying kinsmen in battle * . * killing these despera¬ 
does, sin will hut rake hold of m . . . Although these, with Lntelli- 
genoe overpowered by greed, see no guilt in the destruction of a 
family, no crime in hostility to friends, why should we nor learn to 
turn away from such a sin, D Krishna, who see evils in dcstructiofi 
of a family?” Krislina does nor reprove Arjuna for this natural 
reluctance to engage in slaughter, lie even applauds his wisdom, 
bur he goes on ro point out that his grief is misplaced* To be truly 
wise, he says, is to grieve for neither the living nor the dead. Hie 
present evils arc both temporary and ephemeral. Mhe human soul 
will outlast these and every other occurrence hi tlus world. There¬ 
fore die evils of life must be borne with equanimity. To be moved 
and cast down by human sorrow is to display conduct the reverse of 
that which deserves immortality. The immediate duty, which is 
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resistance to the enemy, must be squarely faced, Arjuna must fight. 
The true Self, th e Atman, being birthless, deathless, and changeless, 
will thereby come to no harm. In any case, as Krishna later points 
out (Book XI), Arjuna, in fighting his enemies, will only “seem to 
slay”. In point of fact these men are already dead, having been 
ordained to be killed by Krishna himself. No man really kills or is 
killed by another, for such actions have no real significance. Regret 
at what is unavoidable is misplaced. If death is the outcome, heaven 
will be the reward; if victory, a kingdom to which Arjuna is legally 
entitled. Victory and defeat amount in the end to the same thing. To 
engage in batde in a mood of holy indifference is to rid oneself of 
sin . 1 

Having expounded to Arjuna the true nature of the Self, accord¬ 
ing to orthodox XJpamshad teaching, Krishna proceeds to elaborate 
a doctrine which, though frequently misunderstood, has perhaps 
enjoyed more popularity in the Western world than any other of 
oriental origin. This is the doctrine known as Karma Yoga . Although 
we shall discuss Yoga in detail later, it is important to understand at 
the outset what is meant by these two terms. Karma , a word to which 
reference is increasingly made, is not easy to translate into English. 
It means primarily “deed” or “work”; but it can also mean both the 
results of a particular deed and the chain of causes and effects that 
links various deeds together. It is in the latter sense that the word is 
now most frequently employed. Karma is the law which is brought 
into operation by our least act in this life; for what we do in the 
present world is not merely the result of what we did in some past 
existence but the cause of what we shall do in another. The meaning 
of Yoga is less simple. Literally a “Yoke”, it can mean the state of 
union with Brahman which is the end or goal of life. Another and 
more usual meaning is that of rule or path whereby this union is 
achieved. As there is more than one path to such union, so there are 
several kinds of Yoga , That Krishna should expound to Arjuna the 
principles of Karma Yoga is appropriate, since Karma Yoga is con¬ 
cerned with action that results from self-dedication to a personal 
God such as Krishna represents. 

At this point in the Gita we become aware of a tendency to 
humanize the rather stringent asceticism advocated by the Upani- 
shads . To approach the latter in a mood of humility, which is the 
correct attitude, is to be overwhelmed fay the demands made upon a 
human nature easily tired by two minutes 5 concentrated thought. 
Salvation, it may seem, is to be acquired at a price not merely too big 
but beyond anything ordinary men can afford. In the Gita y on the 

1 One calk to mind a line of a war poem written in 1940 by Herbert Read* "To 
fight without hope is to fight with grace.” 
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other hand, Krishna repeatedly stresses the value of even a brave 
show of effort and will. ‘‘In this Yoga,” he says, “even the abortive 
attempt is not wasted. Nor can it produce a contrary result. Even a 
little practice of this Yoga will save you from the terrible wheel of 
rebirth and death.” The first requisite is to despise and ignore the 
fruits of action. “You have the right to work but for the work’s sake 
only. You have no right to the fruits of work. . . Perform every 
action with your heart fixed on the Supreme Lord. Renounce 
attachment to the fruits. Be even-tempered in success or failure; for 
it is this evenness of temper which is meant by Yoga.” Then follows 
a shrewd analysis of that form of conduct which, being attached to 
the fruits of action, lands a person in frustration and discontent. 
“Thinking about sense-objects will attach you to sense objects; 
Grow attached, and you become addicted; Thwart your addiction, 
it turns to anger; Be angry and you confuse your mind; Confuse 
your mind, you forget the lesson of experience; Forget experience, 
you lose discrimination; Lose discrimination, and you miss life’s 
only purpose.” Those immersed in the life of the senses naturally 
believe they are enjoying the richest experience that life has to offer. 
To such people, the detachment of the seer appears as a kind of 
befiiddlement. The truth is quite otherwise. “The recollected mind 
is awake In the knowledge or the Atman , Which is dark night to the 
ignorant: The ignorant are awake in their sense-life. Which they 
think is daylight: To the seer it is darkness.” 

It is in the third section or “lesson” of the Gita , specially con¬ 
cerned with Karma Yoga , that the new doctrine of action is most 
clearly expounded. Arjuna draws Krishna’s attention to an apparent 
contradiction in the philosophy of Brahman . If, as the Upanishads 
suggest, knowledge is the highest goal of man, and if the contem¬ 
plative is the highest type of human being, how can action be 
justified at all, let alone action involving both violence and 
slaughter? To this question Krishna replies that the distinction 
between knowledge and action is at bottom a false one. Knowledge 
is a form of action, because action can include the operations of the 
mind. In other words, we never cease to act for one moment, even 
in sleep. 2 Hence “freedom from action is never achieved by abstain¬ 
ing from action”. What is required of the true devotee is not 
passiveness but selfless action. It is that to which Karma Yoga y 
properly followed, will lead. 

The exposition of the principles of Karma I oga leads Krishna 
to explain how so great a wisdom, though preached from the 

1 Cf. T. S. Eliot, Four Quartets (a work much influenced by the Gita ): “For us 
there is only the trying. The rest is not our business.** 

* Arjuna incidentally was supposed never to indulge in this relaxation. 
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beginning of time* haa been neglected. The evil insrineis 0 1 men, by 
mistaking the senses for organs of true knowledge* have obscured 
the knowledge of Brafttifa#* For this reason Krishna is obliged from 
time to time to visit the world in bodily torn!, But unlike Arjuna, 
who has also experienced many forms of existence, Krishna is 
endowed with the capacity to remember each of his incarnations. 
“I seem to he bom/' he savs, “but it is only seeming/' Only w hen 
evil appears to be gaining rhe upper hand* im l make myself a body. 1 * 
(We ace given to understand that Krishna’s human embodiment at 
this time represented the eighth incarnation of Vishnu.) He then 
issues Ids first clear statement of his mission as the saviour of man¬ 
kind : "‘He who knows die nature of my task and my holy birth Is 
nut reborn. When he leaves this body he comes to me. Flying from 
fear. From lust and anger. He hides in me. His refuge, his safety: 
Burnt dean in the blmee of my being. In me many find home. What¬ 
ever wish men bring me in worship* That wish T grant them. 
Whatever path men travel Is my path: No matter where they walk 
it leads to me/* He then sums up his teaching about action in a 
fashion that, though paradoxical* con rains truth even on a fewer 
level than that of which he speaks, "Re who sees the inaction 
that is in action, and the action that is in inaction, is wise 
indee d ” 

After some detailed instructions concerning the practice of 
Yoga, which we shall study in connection with rhe philosophy of 
Pstanjali, the Gita returns to the question of the weakness of human 
nature, for which these practices entail such rigorous discipline. 
Arjuna asks whit becomes of those whose will-power is too feeble 
to enable them to follow rhe proper directions. For if a man fails to 
attain a knowledge of Wm, docs he not in effect miss both lives: 
the present which he has renounced in favour of the future life of 
the spirit, and the future life of the spirit wliich he lias nut attained? 
On both these points Krishna reassure* him, Such a man* who must 
on no account be confused with the backslider, is Jose to neither 
world, because "no one who seeks Brahman ever comes to an evil 
end", 1 Those who, having embarked upon the practice of Yoga* 
cannot sustain die effort ofself-disdpljnc, will still reach “the heaven 
of gcHxl deeds \ where they will remain for a considerable time. 
Then, being reborn by the so-called Pitri-jxn#* into a good and 
enlightened home* they will strive towards perfection from the point 
at which they left off* They may even have rhe good fortune—but 

s Cl Sucrotci? "No hum tin dome ta u good rnaui an thEl or the next world" ^ Plsieo: 

l T}wL iA i*uk the fatten", U Of-poMil to ihe Onr/okf, the "path of the tir^hl 
nnei , who Team difMt to a unite of Krrms. 
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rhis is not very common—to be bom into a family of enlightened 
Yogi* (practitioners of Yoga), Through a series of births they will 
finally succeed in escaping from further rebirths by attaining to 
knowledge of Brahman. 

In the seventh section of the poetry where Krishna further 
enlightens Ax\nm oa the subject of who is to be saved, we observe 
a marked widening of Outlook, a universal vision of faith, such as 
occurred in Judaism only with the second Isaiah, Krishna accepts 
the fact that men of different age*, countries, and temperament will 
adopt different rituals and even Worship different gods. This does 
not greatly matteT. So long as a man has £aith f even if he is wicked, 
he is worthy to be admitted to the number nf the devour. By an act 
which Christian theology was later to describe as one of grace* God 
will in due rime make that faith, however misplaced, unwavering, 
GO that "endowed with the faith 1 give him, he worships that deity, 
and gets from it everything lie prays for. In reality, I alone am the 
giver/ 1 

Perhaps the climax of the Gita's teaching is reached in the 
eighth Book, in which Krishna answer* Arjima*s question as to 
how, at the hour of death, God reveals Himself to those who have 
been faithful fn Him. Introduced at a similar point In one of the 
greatest of modern religious poems* 1 this sublime passage alone 
would make the Gifs a work o£ surpassing value* "Whatever a man 
remembers at the lasr, when hr is leaving the body, will be realized 
by him in the hereafter: because that will be what his mind lias most 
constantly dwelt on during Life." YVe may venture to say that all the 
bitter and tortuous arguments concerning "faith" and “works” that 
were to darken the next two thousand years, especially in Europe, 
are here exposed as vanity. Both form* of argument are to be 
rejected simply because they arc arguments; for there is no arguing 
oneself at the last moment inro salvation. It is die spiritual level 
upon which a man is accustomed to live rhar will determine at the 
moment of mortal interruption his fate hereafter. Admittedly this 
level is not alway$ easy to assess fmm externa) observation. One 
suspects that much overt piety, much insistence upon outward 
performance of duty* serve to conceal a mind unused to higher 
aspiration. And here vve may appreciate once more the convenience 
of defining “religion” as the maintenance nf the “divine connec¬ 
tion": for ir is this connection which, as Krishna says, the soul not 
merely establishes but. If deserving of salvation, maintains within 
himself Thus the summit oi each world fiuth is on a level with that 
of the others. At the highest point to which the Hindu spirit 
attained we observe that insistence upon the spiritual disposition 
1 T. S. ELLmV Edit Ctor, Ibc «™d vf the JW Qurttii. 
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which is found equally in Zoroastrianism, in Buddhism* and in 
judeo-Christianity. The same insistence upon inner sanctity, 
distinguished, ar? we saw, the apes of Egyptian moral speculation, 
Wr are beginning to learn something o| the mind not i if one or two 
nations or peoples, but of mankind as a whole. 

The majesty of the Gita's message is to he discerned likewise 
in irs view of the nature of Knowledge. The knowledge d± God ior 
which the forest sages sought was in intellectual thing. It resembled 
die supreme knowledge spoken of by the great European philosfr 
pher whose "God-intoxksucd" spirit most nearly resembled (hat 
of the forest sages, Benedict Spinoza. It was in fact m j imor 
iau&t/m/i* Det r an "intellectual love of God". The knowledge of 
God of which we Earn in Lhe Gif if is more than that. it is devotional 
love. Hence the liixral meaning of B*4far t Devotion* is “loving 
faith" A modern English philosopher 1 has well remarked that 

true knowledge h to be distinguished from me re belief “by being 
vision 11 * This visionary quality, though not always sustained to the 
degree apparent in the Gita, 1# that which places a w ork of literature 
iu the category of inspired utterances* the work of the Ntbiim 
among mankind, who are the only leaders that matter because 
tbdr message is of permanent validity. In the light of such prophetic 
testimony, even theology reveals its inadequacy. "To die Hrabmant r, 
the knmver of Faith, ail the Vsdas are of as little use as a small 
water-tank during die time of a flood* when water is everywhere.” 

A prids of a poem may, by a modest aim*, do less harm than a 
more ambitious attempt to convey its excellences. In the brief 
account given above of the Cita we have been concerned solely 
to distil Its message, a legitimate endeavour in a poem which, in 
addition to being a work of art, possesses an evident didactic 
purpose. We have ref rained from entering into explanations of 
difficult philosophical terminology; the Gita, like Tlx uirim Cam*dy y 
lias its technical vocabulary and requires a sheaf of notes and an 
occasional diagram. Similarly, wc have omitted > as outside the 
scope ot tills book, ail detailed comment upon its dramatic qualities 
A literary approach would certainly need to dwell upon die mag¬ 
nificence of Book X r in which Krishna, ceasing momentarily to act 
ns Arjuna's charioteer, assumes the aspect of nn omnipotent god, 
magnificent and terrifying, like the apparition in the Book of 
R nwfatim, and having a voice like that which addressed Job from 
the whirl wind 

What is the outcome Oi Krishna’b counsel and revelation Lu 
A rj unfit? Arjuna, calm but heartened, resolves to light. Indeed* his 
own nature, however reluctant at the outset, dictates tliis course 
1 The Jjie A. H. Taylor 
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of action. “If, in your vanity, you say: ‘I will not fight’, your resolve 
is vain. Your own nature will drive you to the act. For you your¬ 
self have created the Karma that binds you. You are helpless 
in its power. And you will do that very thing which your ignorance 
seeks to avoid.” And the poem ends with Krishna’s bidding to 
Arjuna to renounce all fear of life or death, all expectation of 
reward, all attachment except to God. Here, again, the message is 
addressed not simply to Arjuna but to all. “If any man meditated 
on this sacred discourse of ours, I shall consider that he has 
worshipped me in spirit.” 

Thus concludes the work which Wilhelm von Humboldt, to 
quote but one spokesman from many, described as “the most 
beautiful, perhaps the only true, philosophical song existing in any 
known tongue”. That verdict may possibly be exaggerated; but 
there is clearly something remarkable about a poem which, during 
the centuries in which it has been accessible to Europe, has 
prompted to exaggeration so many thinkers whose views are entided 
to respect. 

The sceptical backwash 

India has often been contrasted with China by saying that 
India has too much religion, China too great an obsession with 
ethics . 1 The preoccupation of India with the meaning of existence 
has admittedly been more intense than that of any other country: 
it has certainly been more prolonged. Preoccupation with the 
meaning of existence, however, does not always make for “belieP’ 
as commonly understood. It may make equally, or at least 
periodically, for scepticism. From too great a concentration upon 
ultimate problems the mind may spring back in exhaustion or 
even disgust. The divine connection, however passionately sought, 
may appear as either beyond man’s capacity to discern, or else as 
something that in the nature of things cannot be established. The 
first conclusion, though not in itself productive of scepticism, may 
easily collapse into one that is. In the composure of the faculties 
to despair there is experienced a kind of tranquillity (we talk of 
“happy agnosticism”), whereas the realization of a basis for belief 
opens up bewildering vistas of effort and concentration, at least 
until the final attainment of union. The very fury of resolve dis¬ 
played by the forest sages, their itch to arrive at certainty, their 
hunger for explanation, even of trivial matters—and there is 
triviality in certain of the Upanishads —indicate a state of mental 
turmoil persisting not for a lifetime, an “age of transition”, but for 
several centuries. If the secret of life had been known to them, there 

1 See for example The Wisdom of India ; edited by 14n Yutang, p. 17 - 
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would have been no need for "secret doctrine", nor would rhe 
mystery of Brahman and Atman lave needed unravelling in solitude 
by men with “hair grown white and laving seen their suns sun . 
The gospel of Krishna would have amounted to the revelation of 
bartili’tv. In short the phiienphiapettmis is shadowed by its opposite, 
an anti-ph/oMpbia, equally perennial and with the greater fecundity 
of die weed over the flower. 

In point of tact we become a wore of scepticism not only as 
Shadowing the fluorescent doctrine of the Up&usbads, but also as 
growing up in its midst. The Chandogfa Upanishnd, for instance, 
consists of a long meditation on the significance of tiie sacred 
syllable QM, 1 Employed at the beginning and end of the Vedas, 
aiid considered as an aid to mediation if repeated or medicated 
upon, QM may be rendered as “peace" or even as Brahman. We 
very- soon come to perceive how it can be abused. When the sage 
Glava Maitreva went to repeat the Veda, we learn that a white dog 
appeared before him, and other dogs followed, saving, “Sing and 
get us food, for we are hungry." The dogs later "came on, holding 
together, each dog keeping the tail of the preceding dog in its 
mouth, as the priesfi do when they art going fa sing praises. . . . After 
they had settled down, they began to say Hin (PrajapatiJ. OAf. let 
us carl 0M y Jet us drink I OAf, may the divine Varuna, Prajapati, 
bavitri, bring us fond I Lord of Food, bring Itithcr food, bring it, 
OAfl” Ollier XJptnishndt revet! not merely a critical attitude k> the 
priesthood, but a frank scepticism about all the higher values, the 
gods, and the scriptures. Similarly, in the Gita, Krishna warns 
Arjurai against those ‘'demoniacal men” who contend thftt "the 
universe is without truth, without Stasis, without a god, brought 
about by mutual union, and caused by lost and nothing else".* 
There is no doubt that this passage refers to ideas current at the 
time. Moreover, we can be reasonably sum of the school of thinkers 
to which it refers. These were die Nastiks, or those who "said no" 
— Nihilists, as we should call them. Such a negative attitude can 
manifest itself in a number of ways, ranging from conventional 
agnosticism, which dues not know “either way"—whether there 
is a God or whether there is not—to complete materialism, which, 
proclaiming no iaw save that of chance, reduces the world to a 
fortuitous assemblage of bits of matter; a point of view to which the 
pulling Snaranted Vpamshad approaches. Downright materialism 

1 fj:mjtjrr.«J from she leElefn AL'M, which ^'itikilbc tJ■■= three chief l*44*1* 

1 Attention may perhaps he dr^wn herr to the fuel dot Krishna direct IF rciltd 
I pjlJ conduct to * &uc view of the worid: "E Mding evil idem through delusion. fW 
cnp){c ii] Ddirm with impute it&rA ren.™ Tudiy* Mich ts the ilivirtec Irciu'cCA m<ta- 
phvsiei and Ctjrlcs, we raedy ragiml a man** conduct; Rood or bad. u having anything 
much In do with hii conception of the nature of the universe. 
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of the latter kind is admittedly rare in philosophy, and rarer still in 
lilt. The- mind cannot easily be made to entertain, escept for 
polemical purposes, a theory which, like, a boomerang. returns to 
shatter to pieces the instrument that launched it. for the mind on 
such a theory is as chance a concentration as Anything chc, with 
the result that irs conclusions arc equally accidental, A genial 
Agnosticism, especially jf combined with 1 talenr tor logic-chopping, 
is both more common and more socially acceptable. Nothing in the 
modern world can be compared with me practice, as common in 
ancient India as in Greece, of holding public philosophical contests, 
sometimes under official and even royal auspices, and sometimes 
purely free-lance . 1 We learn of such debates in the Upatthhait, 

' likewise there existed a number of philosophical "pedlars" or 
ParibbujtiiOt who, like [lie Greek Sopl lists, made a profession cl 
engaging in argument fut die sake of argument, or sometimes of 
purveying a specious kind of wisdom, mental cures.or .sedatives, 
like quack psychologists: for every community contains its mental 
as well as its physical hypochondriacs. Sometimes the cure pre¬ 
scribed was that which entailed purging rhe mind of the illusion of 
fault, for, as we pointed out above, men are not necessarily more 
happy as believers than otherwise. Such a denouncer of the opium 
of the people" was Brihaspati, who ridiculed die sanctity of the 
VtdtiS and preached a philosophy oi '‘fiat, drink and be merry. 
Of his life ttid work wc have lirtle direct knowledge; but Jus 
influence was great enough to start a school of sceptical matenahsts, 
the Charvakas (so-called after one of the most distinguished o 
their number), who anticipated and outdid the sceptics of the 
modern world in the rigour of tlidr destructive analyiua. Whereas 
the faith of the Vtdat, the UfkWibath, and the repu¬ 

diated the evidence of the senses as productive ot illusion, these 
NattiJu (to resume the general term tor the sceptical school) con- 
tended that men, having nothing but their semes upon which 10 
rdv, were foolish 10 seek a sphere of experience behind or beyond 
that of momentary sensation. Both Atman and Rrdhmjn ulic 
figments; their identity in that respect was unquestioned. Hurthct- 
more, the disapline of Yoga represented an outrage against nature, 
the invention oi a twisted mentality. Not rhe renunciation or up¬ 
rooting but the acceptance of insuiict should be regarded as the 
true law oi life Everything that would delude men into thinking 
otherwise, above all the domination of the Brahman caste, was a 


1 The R H C Drain! Trust is our nearest equivaluif. The jfrear iuttttS ot th|* 
IflJtilurivn, tjpcdjUv in its Enllb] flips, Ml 
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menace 10 society^ There wets no "divine connceiion » The world 
was maintained by a nexus of atoms. Soul and body were Therefore 
composed of the same material. 

Mxi/mira 

Orthodox belief is supposed to induce social torpor; but, as 
we have shown, there is also a quietism that comes from the pro¬ 
fession of cenrusi forms of scepticism, mild rather than bitter. The 
communal mind do be roused and quickened by two quite opposite 
influence. that of a revoludonan and tran:-cendcnn 3 Uitb such 
as dint of Ikhnamn or Zoroaster/ or that of a ferociously ascetic 
belief such as that which, without warning! captured the minds 
of a small group of zealots in jfh-century India, not many years 
before the'more profound but less stringent faith of Go tarn* 
Buddha. The ftfth of Mahavira* the founder of jainism, is perhaps 
the most perplexing ot ail rhar wc shall stud;-, hi thi£ book. Hiai 
anyone should have devised such an extravagant belief is as remark¬ 
able as that inyonc should have followed it, for at final glance it 
appears nut merely incredible buf impracticable. Like most oilier 
extreme faiths, it has modified itself in course of time into something 
in which it is possible to believe. The faith of the Jains, which 
denies life to the extent of regarding suidde as the most sacred 
act of which man is capable, has survived and even prospered for 
over two thousand ycars H 

Mahavira, who probably Jived from j 49-477 u.c., 1 came Oi a 
family lidonging to the KsUtriyv or Warrior caste* which for 
centuries was regarded as superior 10 all others, including that of 
the Brahmans or priests.* He was born in the town of Vaishali in 
modem Bihar. From the beginning his upbringing was unusual. 
His father, one of the leaders of the Liticiam tribe and a man of 
considerable wealth, was an adhere nr of a religious sect which pro¬ 
fessed a doctrine staunchly opposed lo time oi the Viiitf. If the 
beliefs of this seer were not exactly materialist* they were certainly 
nihilist or NwfM:. Sharing ihc common Vedic horror of rebirth, 
they enjoined a particular method of avoiding it. This was by 
voluntary suicide, “Flic aim was not ro induce a violent cnd s but, by 
preference, slowly to drain away vitality by means of starvation. 
Onlv thus would the life-furce be reduced to a degree of inanition 
rendering it incapable of furrher fransmigrarion* It appears that 
Matmvira's father converted his wife to die same belief* and in due 
course shared with her die martydom to which they were thereby 

* djE c Lii betfl LfutSlfi n i£l1. 
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committed. Possibly they may be pronoun rad guilty of a ceiiain 
measure of procrastination or sloth, for at die time of their fast unto 
death tbtir son was Already jn his thirty-second year. 

The death of his lather and mother reduced the young man to 
a state of extreme dejection. Being in his prime, he instinctively 
clung to life while at the same time sensing and suspecting its 
(utility. Before following the parental example, however, he deter¬ 
mined m cmljark upon a quest for wisdom more diorough than 
that undertaken by any of his contemporaries or predecessors. 
Rejecting current orthodoxy and heterodoxy alike, but subscribing 
at least to the principle of self-purification and renunciation, he ieir 
home and adopted the life of a vagrant. To demonstrate his com¬ 
plete withdrawal from civilised life he dispensed with every 
amenity and property, including clothing. For tliiitccn years he 
roamed the country of western Bengal practising austerities of the 
most extreme variety. In a land of strange sects and practices, such 
conduct would not ar first have attracted undue attention: but 
such was rhe powerful personality of this young man that he soon 
began eti acquire followers and disciples. A tradition dating lrom 
remote rime held that mankind, plunged in corruption and sin, 
was periodically afforded enlightenment by the appearance of 
Saviours, Redeemers or, as they were called, /fats ("C.cinque rots J, 
Upon rhe small group of disciples of rhe naked wanderer there 
i-mdualiv dawned live conviction tliat their master was none other 
than the latest of these Jhaf, Accordingly they gave him the new 
name of Mafia vira, which means “Great Hero . As followers of 
ihi> new leader they called themselves jams, hero-worshipped. 

In -pile of the asceticism of his life, Mahavin lived to the age 
of seven tv-two. At the time of Iris death there were about i 4 .°™ 
tains some of whom lmd formed themselves into monastic com¬ 
munities, male and female. Nor did the death of the jitia halt rhe 
spread of his doctrine. On the contrary, the faith won converts 
rapidlv, attracting rather rhan repelling by die seventy of us 
impositions. That it should ever become a world faith was impos¬ 
sible; bur whereas many a belief of less ngour has run into dor sand, 
Jainism, despite schisms and fierce controversies, can still claim 

almost z million and a hall followers. 

The original beliefs of the loins have undergone a good deal 
of development since their first formulation by Mahavira. Shanng 
the family belief that the l '(dot were not die word of God. Mahavira 
was one of the first men on earth to proclaim a faith nominally with¬ 
out an Object, Tn liis view, the search for absolute knowledge of 
Brahma*, as for absolute union with that infinite Being, was rutile. 

1 Or JiundJ. 
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The universe was not created or started by a god: it was self- 
subsistent and always had been so . 1 Far from men presuming to 
know the ultimate truth, their very finitudc renders this impossible. 
Just as six blind men might consider an elephant to be half a dozen 
totally different things by touching different parts of its body, so 
individual men, reflecting upon their own little facet of experience, 
arrive inevitably at different conclusions about the nature of the 
world. Truth is indeed revealed to men, but only by the Jinas whose 
appearance is recognized by the faithful. Free from the chain of 
Karma and rebirth, these Jinas win for the truth in each generation 
a minority of saints or Arabats y who remain for ever exempt from 
reincarnation. Of lesser though substantial merit were the “high 
souls” or Paramatmans , whose blameless conduct permitted them 
a temporary interruption of the birth-cycle. 

Although Mahavira denied the existence of a god and even of a 
god-pool, he was unquestionably one of those whose mission in 
life was to unite the way of earth with the way of heaven. His 
repudiation of Vedic beliefs did not lead him to materialism, nor 
did it prevent his later disciples from constructing an entirely new 
pantheon composed of the saints of Jainism. It is difficult to know 
whether the oriental mind is capable of subscribing to a creed of 
absolute brute materialism. Even where the claim is made, we 
cannot be sure that it is being carried out in practice. Clearly, the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls is incompatible with 
materialism even of a refined or dialectical kind. And without 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls the whole point of 
Mahavira’s self-laceration is lost. For even if your primary wish 
is to avoid the cycle of rebirth, you must steadfastly believe in the 
reality of that process in order to justify your precautions. 

From the so-called Jaina Sutras 2 that have been preserved for the 
enlightenment of the faithful it becomes clear that the most striking 
feature of the Jain faith, its advocacy of suicide, is hedged round 
with certain conditions. It is not an act to be undertaken lightly. 
Defined as “the incomparable religious death”, it cannot be achieved 
by mere forthright self-immolation. The proper frame of mind 
for such a sacred act must be induced, and this may paradoxically 
require a lifetime’s cultivation. Among the emotions that need 
severely to be disciplined is that of desire or longing. Therefore 
you must not long for death or release. You must manage to bring 
about your extinction in a mood beyond both desire and aversion. 

1 Such a view, as wc shall sec, is not necessarily “materialistic”. Aristotle held a 
somewhat similar view, as do our Emergent Evolutionists. 

1 Sutra: literally a string or thread, i.e. a series of verses or maxims on recurrent 
themes. 
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Among the instintts of life to be eradicated, therefore, is the 
instinct to leave it, \n the hbagarad-Oifa there Arc passages to suggesr 
that the sage? were nor un.iwarc of the dangers oi exaggerated 
self-discipline. Tftey had observed, possibly among the Jains 
themselves and their related sects, a too great—almost a voluptuous 

_indulgence in asceticism. "Yoga is not fur him who eats too much 

or tor him who fasts excessively. It is not fur him who sleeps too 
much, or for the keeper of exaggerated vigtts, etc." (Book VI). 
In the s'UmratJgtf Sutra of the Jains, however, we read that ''there 
are no degrees in control". This is followed by a terse summary of 
the kind of menral discipline expected of the devour Jain: "He who 
knows wrath, knows pride. He who knows pride, knows deceit. 
He wild knows deceit, knows greed. He who knows greed, knows 
love. He who knows love, knows conception. He who knows 
conception, knows birth. He who knows birth, knows death. He 
who knows death, knows hell. 1 Ic w-hn knows hell, knows animal 
existence, lie who knows animal existence, knows pain. Therefore, 
9 wise man should avoid -wrath* pride, deceit, greed, love* hale* 
delusion, conception, birth, hell, animal existence, and pain," 

The admonition to avoid pain may appear a trille incongruous 
in a creed prescribing the extremes of bodily suffering; but the 
emphasis here-, as always, is upon ihc word “avoids Nothing must 
deliberately be eirher sought or desired, lliux, in the instructions 
given in the same for the attention of "the wise ones who 

attain in due order to one of the unerring states in which suicide is 
prescribed" We art given details of three methods by which the 
monk or fakir should compose himseli lor death. The hrsi niiethod 
is to spread our straw upon a piece of ground free frnm living 
bdnrs of every kind. Without food the Jain should lie down and 
endiire such pains as attack him. “When erawling animals, ur such 
as live on high or below, Iced on his flesh and blood* he should 
neither kill them nor rub the wound: though these animals destroy 
the body, he should not stir from his portion." The second and 
"more exalted method” is to lie on rhe bare ground and, without 
any comfort or iood, “strive after caJinnev * being y nattftchc _ 
internally and externally. While this method permits movement it 
absolute!*' essential, the third method, or that which conforms to 
“the highest lzw T \ is to lie down flat and |J not to stir from one s 
place while cheeking aff motions of the body *. By this means the 
holy man will gradually, inevitably* and mindlessly except m so 
far as to reflect that patience is the highest good penmt ™ 
physical dissolution. Such an end* in other worth, must not be 
contrived; it must be the incidental con sequence- oi havingdrained 
the mind of all forms of volition. The will, utterly deflated* sinks. 
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dragging the body down with it. Thus the soul passes serenely into 
Nirvana. 

The reference in the above rules to the avoidance of causing 
death to living creatures introduces another important tenet of Jain 
belief. The Jain was obliged to take five vows. The first of these 
vows was that of Ahimsa. No living creature, except the first person 
singular, was ever to be deprived of life. To fulfil this vow effec¬ 
tively it was necessary to consider not occasionally but perpetually 
the five ways in which it might be broken: namely in thought, 
word, deed, eating, and drinking. In other words, nothing must be 
thought, no intention formulated, that might lead to an act involving 
the death of living beings. Nothing must likewise be said leading 
to the same result. Nothing, such as thoughtless walking or care¬ 
lessly laying down the begging bowl, must be done directly to 
destroy living creatures. This means also that no Jain can engage in 
agricultural pursuits. Finally, before eating or drinking vegetarian 
food—for no other was permissible—the Jain must examine it 
carefully to see that he does not destroy life in the process . 1 This 
strict general prohibition became also a feature of Buddhism. The 
other four rules of conduct laid down for the Jains were the pro¬ 
hibition of lying, of taking that which is not a gift (this applied in 
particular to the ground upon which he sat begging), of all sensual 
pleasures, particularly those of sex, and of all forms of attachment, 
even if it be the attachment of the ear to beautiful sounds or the 
eye to a lovely sight. 

Literal fulfilment of such rules would clearly restrict the number 
of the faithful below the limit necessary to maintain a sect intact. 
No faith has survived in its original purity, for survival inevitably 
means compromise and adaptation. The great schism in the ranks 
of the Jains occurred in the ist century a.d., when a dispute arose 
concerning the necessity or propriety of going about naked. 
Those who insisted upon the latter principle were thence on called 
Digambaras or “sky-clad”. Those who chose to wear clothes were 
called Shwetambaras or “white-robed”. Further schismatic movements 
later divided these sects into numerous others. Nevertheless, the major 
principles of Jainism, having been stated and on more than one occasion 
lived to their logical conclusion, will probably continue to haunt the 
imagination of a minority of mankind for whom the great world relig¬ 
ions leave too much room for the practice of the extremes of askesis . 
There is a spiritual athleticism which requires restriction rather than 
freedom for its exercise. Nor, as we know, has the figure of the emaci¬ 
ated naked fakir, periodically threatening starvation and defying the 
authorities to stop him, ceased to fascinate and to disturb modern India. 

1 The Jains were some of the first to set up veterinary hospitals. 
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The Birth Story 

W ITHIN a few years of Mahavira there was born at the foot 
of the Himalayas, on the frontiers of Oudh and Nepal, a 
man whose life and personality have left a more lasting impression 
on the oriental world than any other. Gotama Buddha was one of 
those great innovators of thought whose career has become so 
encompassed with legend and poetry that he appears, at a remove 
of more than two thousand years, to be more than mortal. At the 
same time, this superhuman figure seems not merely to have 
preached but to have possessed to a degree without precedent the 
qualities which, no doubt with a certain irony, we call human: 
gendeness, kindness, tolerance, humility. Like most other apostles 
of the divine connection, his birth has been made the subject ot 
elaborate and, to our minds, unnecessarily complicated legend. 
And like all the Nehiim, his mission was the result of a supposedly 
divine revelation. Like them all, except Christ, he was regarded by 
his disciples as merely one among a number of other saviours of 
mankind, or Buddhas. Finally, and in this respect resembling only 
Mahavira, he preached a faith in which there is nominally no place 
for a God. It is as difficult to account for the appearance on earth 
of a man such as Gotama Buddha as it is to imagine what would 
have filled the historical void if, instead of forsaking the world, 
he had assumed the high office for which his inheritance had 

prepared him. „ 

Like Mahavira, Gotama Buddha was a man of high birth. He, 
too, was a member of the Kshatriya caste. But he was more than that. 
His father, Suddhodana, was a king, the ruler of Kapilavastu, a 
town a hundred miles north of Benares, and member of a tribe 
renowned for its independence and spirit, the Shakya. From the 
particular clan to which he belonged, the Gotama, his son 
Siddhartha was later known. The exact date of Gotama s birth is 
the subject of dispute. Most scholars now believe it to have been 
56} b.c. As to the manner of his birth, this was the subject of the 
most extraordinary legends. 

In writing the life of Buddha it is impossible even if it were 
desirable, to omit these legendary accretions While we may find it 
difficult to imagine a devout Buddhist of reasonable education 
literally believing the account of Buddha’s conception as given in 

*75 
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the first of the Jataka Books, we should be foolish to ignore even the 
most preposterous of the various “Birth Stories”. In the first place 
it is extremely interesting to observe, in stories primarily intended 
for the common people (like the Egyptian legends), what kind of 
fact or fancy was thought most likely to stimulate popular wonder 
and awe. And in the second place it is important to realize that 
such stories, which characterize every world faith, were intended 
to be accepted in a mood not so much of credulity as of suspended 
belief and disbelief. To say that these legends amount simply to 
poetry is not therefore to suggest that they are false; they are no 
more false than the hyperbolic utterances of a lover to his mistress. 
In a situation of this land, both sides are in a conspiracy to regard 
such utterances as a means of expressing that which would other¬ 
wise remain unsaid or unsayable. We exaggerate the intellectual 
level of mankind, just as we no doubt overrate the capacity of 
intellect, if we suppose that belief can be sustained purely upon the 
basis of fact. In inviting the common man to believe in the super¬ 
natural, the leaders of a faith must accustom him to ideas in which 
the laws of nature are liable to frequent suspension. If art and 
poetry are the religion of the natural, religion is the poetry of the 
supernatural. 

About seven hundred years after the birth of the Buddha, the 
various legends concerning his conception and birth were first 
written down. In the introduction to the Jataka Books we learn 
that history is divided into three great cycles separated from one 
another by varying stretches of time. The renewal of a cycle of time 
is heralded by an event which can best be translated by the word 
disturbance or, literally, “uproar”. The first of these disturbances, 
which took place after the world had been in existence for a hundred- 
thousand years, entailed the complete destruction by fire of the 
earth “as far up as the Brahma heavens”. The third and final distur¬ 
bance would be the establishment on earth of a universal monarchy. 
Between these great historical disturbances, and occurring about 
a thousand years after the cataclysm precipitated by the first, the 
central fact of history took place: namely the birth of an omnis¬ 
cient saviour or Buddha (“Blessed” or “Enlightened One”), whose 
task was the salvation of the world. 

When the time came for the guardian angels of the world to 
proclaim “The Buddha uproar”, we are told that the “gods of all 
ten thousand worlds came together in one place”, and, having 
ascertained who was to be the Buddha, publicly acclaimed him as 
such. After announcing the circumstances in which he proposed 
to be bom, and apprising the gods of his successor, Maitreya, the 
Buddha thereupon died and was conceived on earth in the womb 
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of Queen Maha-Maya, the eldest of Suddhodana’s two consorts. 
The chronicle then enters into the following details: “At that time 
the midsummer festival had been proclaimed in the dty of Kapila- 
vastu, and the multitude were enjoying the feast. And Queen 
Maha-Maya, abstaining from strong drink, and brilliant with gar¬ 
lands and perfumes, took part in the festivities for six days previous 
to the day of full-moon. And when it came to be the day of full- 
moon, she rose early, bathed in perfumed water, and dispensed 
four hundred thousand pieces of money in great largesse. And 
decked in full gala attire, she ate of the choicest food, after which 
she took the eight vows, and entered her elegantly furnished 
chamber of state. And lying down on the royal couch, she fell 
asleep and dreamed the following dream: The four guardian angels 
came and lifted her up, together with her couch, and took her 
away to the Himalaya mountains. There, in the Manosila table¬ 
land . . . they laid her under a prodigious sal-tree, seven leagues in 
height, and took up their positions respectfully at one side. . . . 
Not far off was Silver Hill, and on it a golden mansion. There they 
spread a divine couch with its head towards the east, and laid her 
down upon it. Now the future Buddha had become a superb white 
elephant, and was wandering about at no great distance, on Gold 
Hill. Descending thence, he ascended Silver Hill, and approaching 
from the north, he plucked a white lotus with his silvery trunk, and 
trumpeting loudly, went into the golden mansion. And three times 
he walked round his mother’s couch, with his right side towards 
it, and striking her on her right side, he seemed to enter her^womb. 
Thus the conception took place in the midsummer festival. 

According to the story, the queen did not awake until the next 
day, when she at once recounted her dream to the king. He was 
naturally concerned to discover its significance. Accordingly he 
summoned in council sixty-four of the most learned Brahmanas 
(Brahmans) in his kingdom, and having both entertained them to a 
sumptuous feast and made them costly presents, he recounted the 
queen’s dream and asked for an explanation of it. After due delibera¬ 
tion, the Brahmanas came to a unanimous conclusion. Be not 
anxious, great king,” they said: “a child has planted itself in the 
womb of your queen, and it is a male child and not a female, ou 
will have a son. And he, if he continue to live the household life, 
will become a universal monarch; but if he leave the househo d 
life and retire from the world, he will become a Buddha, and ro 
back the clouds of sin and folly of this world. 

Directly the earthly conception of the Buddha became known 
in heaven, an immense commotion took place. Thirty-two mamfes- 
tations and prognostics were enumerated. The ten thousan wor 
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were suffused with a radiance never before seen. Cripples and 
invalids were suddenly healed. In all the hells of the universe the 
fires were extinguished. Horses neighed and elephants trumpeted 
“in a manner sweet to the ear”. Musical instruments, without the 
intervention of an executant, played celestial tunes. The ocean 
turned sweet. Lotuses grew in the air. And so on. Although the 
queen was forty-five years old, the period of gestation passed in the 
most satisfactory manner. Not only did she feel unusually well, but 
she remained perpetually aware of the presence of the future 
Buddha in her womb, “like a white thread passed through a trans¬ 
parent jewel”. When the birth was nearly due, she experienced a 
strong desire that the child should be born in the home of her 
family in the city of Devadada. The king, who was anxious to 
grant her every wish, ordered that a special highway should be 
constructed for her to pass along. Borne on a magnificent palanquin 
and accompanied by a thousand courtiers, she reached in due 
course a point in the road which was called Lumbini Grove, just 
outside the city gates. The sight of so beautiful a scene—for “the 
grove w T as one mass of flowers from the ground to the topmost 
branches”—captivated her. She expressed a desire to halt there. 
Wandering through the sylvan loveliness, she approached a great 
sal-tree in the middle of the grove. As she reached out her hand 
towards it, one of the branches inclined towards her, and, to her 
surprise, the moment she touched it the birth-pangs started. Thus 
it came about that, still holding the branch of the sal-tree, she 
brought forth the young Buddha “flashing pure and spotless, like 
a jewel thrown upon a vesture of Benares cloth”; for as he emerged 
from the womb, four angels, arriving opportunely from heaven, 
received him upon a golden net, while two jets of water from the 
sky performed the office of the ritual bath. This scene has frequently 
been depicted in Buddhist art. As to the queen herself, she died 
on the seventh day of her son’s life, since “the womb that has 
been occupied by a Buddha is like the shrine of a temple and can 
never be occupied or used again”. The boy was therefore brought 
up by his aunt, Maya-Prajapati. 

It is reported that upon entering the world the young Buddha, 
facing east, surveyed the entire universe as if it were spread out 
before him “like a great open court”. Like the young Zoroaster 
he turned his gaze deliberately and solemnly in every direction with 
the object apparently of ascertaining whether anyone in the world 
could equal him. No rival being found, he took seven strides for¬ 
ward and proclaimed himself, in a noble voice, the lord of creation. 
This infant “shout of victory” may be compared with the loud 
laugh which was uttered by Zoroaster at his birth. The scripture 
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informs us at this point that simultaneously with the birth of the 
Buddha there came into existence the famous Bodbi or Bo-tree, 
which was to play so important a part in Gotama’s career. 

The Four Signs 

The Buddha’s birth, like his conception, was hailed by both 
gods and men as an event without parallel in history. A heavenly 
chorus resembling that which greeted the birth of Jesus sang the 
praises of the young child. Buddhist tradition likewise records an 
event very similar to that of the visit to Bethlehem of the Three 
Wise Men. A saintly man called Kaladevala, well known to King 
Suddhodana, was accustomed after his daily meal to engage in a 
period of rapt meditation. On the day of the Buddha’s birth he 
noticed that the gods with whom he was holding communion 
were in a state of unusual excitement. Upon his enquiring the 
reason, he was told that their merry-making was due to the fact 
that “a son had been born to King Suddhodana, who shall sit 
at the foot of the Bo-tree and become a Buddha and cause the 
wheel of doctrine to roll”. On receiving this information, 
Kaladevala, who was the Simeon of Buddhism, hurried to the royal 
palace and asked to see the baby. Delighted to comply with this 
request, the king ordered that the young prince should be dressed 
in his best clothes and brought in. It seemed appropriate that the 
baby should be made to do reverence to so holy a man, but this 
was not to be. No sooner was the Buddha carried up to Kaladevala 
than he planted his feet firmly among the matted locks of the 
venerable ascetic, thus showing that there was no one on earth 
before whom he was prepared to do obeisance. Kaladevala at once 
realized that he was in the presence of a divine creature, and noticing 
certain sacred marks on the child’s body, such as that of the “wheel 
of the Law” on his foot, the old man made haste to genuflect. The 
king was astounded. Never had he observed such a reversal of the 
rules of etiquette as that a saint should pay homage to a new-born 
child. But his eyes now being opened, he made haste to follow 
Kaladevala’s example. 

The king thereupon called to mind the prophecy of the 
Brahmanas whom he had consulted about the queen’s dream. How 
would it be revealed, he asked Kaladevala, whether the boy was to 
become a universal monarch or a Buddha? In reply, Kaladevala 
declared that the child’s future destiny would be determined by 
four signs. If the boy were to see in due order a decrepit old man, 
a diseased man, a dead man, and finally a monk, then he assuredly 
would become a Buddha. The king reflected. He was privately 
resolved that his son, instead of retiring from the world, should 
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become the ruler of a great kingdom. This young prince, he felt, 
was destined to rule the world. Accordingly, so as to ensure that he 
should not be thwarted in his design, the king ordered that guards 
should be posted in every direction with explicit instructions to 
refuse admittance to any suspicious visitor, but especially to the 
four types of men of whom Kaladevala had spoken. 

For some years the prince lived a happy, heedless life at the 
royal palace. The elaborate precautions taken by his father appeared 
to have been effective. There was nothing that the boy lacked, no 
enjoyment of which his young life was deprived, no cloud of grief 
to overshadow an existence that came near to being idyllic. Even 
so, legend records that, while still a schoolboy, the prince, observing 
labourers at work in the fields, was suddenly overcome by the sight 
of human drudgery, and also of the destruction of insect life caused 
by the disturbance of the soil. At the age of nineteen it was decided 
that he should marry. The choice of a bride for such a prince was a 
matter of great importance; but in conformity with his upbringing 
he was given an opportunity of exercising his own judgment. Out 
of five thousand exquisitely beautiful young women he selected 
one who happened to be his cousin, the lovely princess Gopa. 
Fearing lest a prince so accustomed to luxury might lack the virility 
expected of a satisfactory husband, Gopa’s father invited him to 
undergo certain tests of strength and manliness, which he passed 
without difficulty. The match proved a very happy one. King 
Suddhodana breathed more freely. It seemed that by this new and 
firm attachment, which was supplemented by a number of concu¬ 
bines, the prince was assured a future of worldly power and 
prosperity. The dreaded signs had not appeared. The auspices, such 
as they were, pointed to a happier destiny. 

One day the prince decided to go on an excursion through the 
immense royal estate. This was the moment for which the gods 
had been waiting. For they had decided that the prince’s enlighten¬ 
ment must now begin. One of the gods, disguising himself as an 
old man, crippled and shaking, stationed himself on the path 
along which the prince and Chauna, his charioteer, were due to 
pass. No sooner did he catch sight of this grotesque and pitiful 
figure than the prince was shocked beyond measure. Never in his 
young life had such an object come within his view. Chauna, to 
whom the visitation was also vouchsafed, thereupon explained to 
him the nature of old age and decrepitude. For the first time the 
prince experienced a feeling of intense revulsion at human life and 
at birth in particular, to which such a horrible outcome must be 
attributed. Abandoning all thought of further pleasure that day, 
he hurried home. 
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The king, who was surprised at this early return, enquired of 
the prince’s charioteer what had happened. On learning that the 
prince had met an old and decrepit man, he was filled with a mixture 
of fear and rage: emotions that were further aggravated when he 
learned to what depths of despondency the prince had been moved. 
Orders were at once given that the guard round the palace should 
be strengthened, and that everything should be done to prevent the 
prince from indulging in morbid reflections. Unfortunately, 
although the king watched over his son with great care and solici¬ 
tude, the first ominous sign was followed in due course by the 
other three. In short, the prince and his charioteer encountered 
in succession a man riddled with disease, a corpse, and finally a 
monk. On each occasion Chauna was obliged to explain to his 
young master the nature and meaning of disease, death, and, most 
significant of all, renunciation. Although familiar with the first 
two, the charioteer knew nothing of the life of monks, for such a 
mode of existence was to derive its significance from the mission 
of the future Buddha. Nevertheless, the gods, who had imper¬ 
sonated the four figures in question, put it into Chauna’s head to 
acquaint the prince with the true meaning of retirement from the 
world, and also to recommend it as the life of greatest merit. 

Perplexed and almost in despair, the king could think of 
nothing but how to continue to beguile the prince with amusements, 
distractions, and other pleasures. He realized too late that such 
artifices merely served to feed the young man’s discontent. The 
proximity of a world of pain, disease, and death had wholly alienated 
his thoughts from common enjoyments. His past and even his 
present happiness had suddenly become meaningless. Gradually 
the attraction of a different mode of life began to assert itself: a 
life not of attachment to things and people but of detachment 
and contemplation, in which the true meaning of existence might 
become clear. 

The Great Re tire went 

The crisis occurred soon after the birth of his first child. Devoted 
as he was to his young wife, the news of the birth of their son 
prompted him to bitter reflections. “An impediment has been born, 
a fetter has been born,” was his only comment on first hearing news 
that filled the whole kingdom with joy. The king, who set great 
store by all that his son said, pondered this remark. “Let my grand¬ 
son be called Rahula (impediment),” he declared, in a mood half 
of fun and half of apprehension. And the boy was so named. Never¬ 
theless there were celebrations in the city, not merely to greet the 
birth of the boy, but to hail his father as the most fortunate of 
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mortals. Such frivolous jollity only made the prince’s heart more 
heavy. The sight of a troupe of dancing girls, sprawling at rest 
on the floor, filled him with sudden disgust. Weary of such 
meretricious allurements, he had fallen asleep during the perfor¬ 
mance. Now he awoke with the feeling of one who is told that 
his house is on fire. He realized it was time to make what he called 
“the great retirement”. 

Of the prince’s silent leave-taking of his family, the Jataka 
contains a record of moving simplicity. We can well understand 
how this and other episodes in the life of Buddha have come to 
assume a place as sacred and memorable in the mind of orthodox 
Buddhists as the Gospel story in the mind of Christians. There is 
nothing in Hindu scripture, except perhaps certain episodes in the 
Bbagavad- Gita, to compare with it in respect of unaffectedness and 
grace of expression. Even allowing for differences in intention, the 
famous leave-taking of Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi in the Upatiisbads 
strikes the reader in contrast as absurdly intellectual and formal. 
“Now the future Buddha, after he had sent Chauna on his errand 
(to saddle his horse Kanthaka), thought to himself, ‘I will just take 
one look at my son,’ and, rising from the couch on which he was 
sitting, he went to the suite of apartments occupied by the mother 
of Rahula, and opened the door of her chamber. Within the chamber 
was burning a lamp fed with sweet-smelling oil, and the mother of 
Rahula lay sleeping on a couch strewn deep with jasmine and 
other flowers, her hand resting on the head of her son. When the 
future Buddha reached the threshold, he paused and gazed at the 
two from where he stood. c If I were to raise my wife’s hand from 
off the child’s head, and take him up, she would awake, and thus 
prevent my departure. I will first become a Buddha, and then 
come back and see my son.’ So saying he descended from the 
palace.” 

Mounting his great steed Kanthaka, and instructing Chauna to 
hang on to its tail, the prince left the city. In order to muffle the 
noise of the horse’s progress and of the sound of its neighing, the 
gods took special measures; “at every step he took they placed the 
palms of their hands under his feet”. On arriving at the gates of the 
city a formidable obstacle presented itself. The gates, which had 
been specially constructed to prevent the prince from leaving the 
city unknown to his father, required a thousand men to move 
them. The scriptural account informs us that the future Buddha, 
being providentially endowed with “strength that was equal when 
reckoned in elephant-power to ten thousand million elephants”, 
could without difficulty have either opened the great leaves of the 
doors, or lifted himself, his horse and his faithful charioteer collec- 
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tively over them. This feat proved unnecessary, for the god who 
inhabited the gates, realizing that the future Buddha wished to 
leave the city, opened the portals to let him pass. Scarcely had the 
prince ventured into open country when he was assailed by a 
formidable temptation. The Prince of Darkness, Mara, 1 assuming 
visible shape, informed him that within seven days he was due to 
become the great ruler of whom the Brahmanas had spoken. 
Renouncing all intention to seek enlightenment in the forest, he 
must turn back and prepare to govern an empire. The prince scorned 
such advice, declaring that he did not covet earthly sovereignty. 
“I am about to cause the ten thousand worlds,” he said, “to thunder 
with my becoming a Buddha.” Mara was not deterred. “I shall 
catch you,” he threatened, “the very first time you have a lustful, 
malicious or unkind thought.” Accordingly, like a shadow, Mara 
followed the young prince on his wanderings, never despairing 
of winning him from the sacred mission to which he was dedicated. 
Thus, at the outset of his career as the saviour of men, the Buddha, 
like Zoroaster and Jesus, was assailed by forces of evil intent not 
so much on destroying as on corrupting him. And in each case 
the bait offered was'that of temporal power. 

When the prince had reached the forest to which so many holy 
men and ascetics had retired, he dismissed his faithful charioteer, 
after presenting him with the now unwanted ornaments and nch 
clothes. A god, disguised as a hermit, provided the young man 
with rags appropriate to a beggar. Chauna had also expressed a 
wish to retire from the world, but his master insisted that such was 
not his vocation. Then Gotama, professing ignorance of their way 
of life, asked the forest sages to instruct him in the various methods 
of acquiring wisdom and sanctity. He had already heard vague 
stories of their rigorous discipline: how some lived on a tew 
grains of corn, others on grass, others still, like the snakes, 
apparently off air. a By submitting to various degrees of pain, the 
ascetics believed themselves near to attaining moral perfection: 
“pain,” they declared, “is the root of ment”. This attitude towards 
life and suffering, while impressing the future Buddha, failed to 
satisfy him. He saw in such striving after merit a powerful impulse 
of attachment, a covert hope of being reborn, a subtle clinging to 
life: whereas since his first glimpse of the aged man the cripple and 
the corpse, he had nourished the conviction that j birth use!If was 
evil, a thing to be brought to an end. Action bred life. And how¬ 
ever near they came to snapping the last vital thread these ascetics 
were still men of action. The ascetic path, it seemed, was a road 

1 llie English nigh t-mare is a derivative of this word. 

1 An ancient superstition. 
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leading not to Nirvana but back again to the world of illusion and 

With courteous expressions of appreciation on both sides, 
Gotama quietly left the sage Arata and his community of ascetics 
and embarked once more upon his wanderings. Meanwhile, when 
Chauna arrived home with Kanthaka, the news of Gotama s de¬ 
parture for the great retirement spread rapidly among the courtiers. 
Most inconsolable of all was the young prince’s wife, who called 
to mind the very different conduct of former seekers after truth. 
“If” she declared, “he wishes to practise a religious lire alter 
abandoning me, his lawful wife, widowed—what is Ms religion, 
who wishes to follow practices without his lawful wife to share 
them with him? He has surely never heard of the monks of olden 
times, his own ancestor, Mahasudarsa and the rest how they 
went with their wives into the forest—that he thus wishes to 
follow a religious life without me. . . . Surely it must be that this 
fond lover of religion, knowing that my mind was secretly quarrel¬ 
ling even with my beloved, lightly and without fear has deserted 
me thus angry, in the hope of obtaining heavenly nymphs in l n cna s 
world.” Her thoughts then turned impulsively to the young baby 
Rahula, and it seemed as if her lord had committed a double outrage 
in thus deserting both mother and son. 

On arriving at a place of great beauty called Uruvela, about 
fifty miles south of Patna, the future Buddha decided to resume his 
meditations. To divest his mind of distracting thoughts, he resolved 
to begin a fast of steadily increasing rigour. He tried the experiment 
of living on jubjube fruits or a few grains of sesame and rice, steadily 
diminishing his daily diet undl he confined it to a single grain. His 
flesh sagged and wasted until it scarcely stretched over his pro¬ 
truding bones. “The mark of my seat, ’ he later confessed, was 
like a camel’s footprint, through the little food. The bones of my 
spine, when bent and straightened, were like a row of spindles, 
through the little food. And as, in a deep well, the deep low-lying 
sparkiing of the water was seen, so in my eye-sockets was seen the 
deep, low-lying sparkle of my eyes through the little food. And 
as a bitter gourd, cut off raw, is cracked and withered through 
rain and sun, so was my skin withered through the little food. 
When I thought I would touch the skin of my stomach, I actually 
took hold of my spine.” In order that no one should accuse him 
of having failed to practise self-mortification in earnest, he pursued 
these austerities to a point just short of suicide. 

Living thus scarcely above subsistence-level, Gotama spent as 
long as six years seeking to arrive at sanctity by way of absorption 
in self-denial. Finally it occurred to him that, despite his feats of 
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mental concentration, he was following a course little better than 
that of the ascetics for whom he had expressed such contempt. His 
very absorption in the practice of self-denial was nothing but a form 
of absorption in the self. Moreover, the fury of his efforts at mortifi¬ 
cation, far from inducing a mood of composure, bred instability and 
irritation. As long as he continued to toy with life, or to flirt with 
death, by following the path of extreme asceticism, the goal he 
sought eluded him. He must recover his balance. To do so, how¬ 
ever, he must recover his strength. Mental calm must be sought 
along a path midway between extreme self-denial and self-indulgence. 
“True meditation,” he concluded, “is produced in him whose mind 
is self-possessed and at rest.” A young peasant girl, Sujata, oppor¬ 
tunely brought him milk and rice. By resuming a normal, if still 
frugal, diet,"he at length acquired the robustness of the prince to 
whom nothing had been denied. But his change of attitude alienated 
the five disciples who had gathered round him. 

.'Enlightenment . 

In abandoning the spectacular austerities of the hermits and 
sages of his day, "Gotama did not renounce his spiritual exercises. 
With the return of bodily vigour, he embarked upon a further 
course of meditation. On this occasion he realized that his search 
must either bring him within sight of his objective, or end in 
futility and disillusion. An unshakable decision must be made. 
“Then he sat down,” records the Buddha-Charita (Book XII), “on 
his hams in a posture immovably firm and with his limbs gathered 
into a mass like a sleeping serpent’s hood, exclaiming, I will not 
rise from this position on the earth until I have obtained my utmost 
aim ’ 99 

The tree under which Gotama sat was the famous Bod/d or Bo- 
tree which had come to life at the moment of the prince s birth. 
The word Bodhi means literally knowledge: the tree itself was a fig- 
tree to which the people gave the name of Pipal. This revered spot 
is now called Bodh Gaya, situated in Bihar, where about 500 a.d. 
an immense temple was built. Nearby stands a fig-tree, possibly a 
descendant of the sacred Bo-tree itself. While sitting at this spot, 
Gotama experienced the second and most violent of the series of 
temptations by Mara. The god of evil and darkness had mobilized 
all his friends throughout the universe. There came demons of every 
conceivable shape, all of equal horror, whirling in the air, at once 
threatening and cajoling: for after the assault of the demons, with 
their volley of projectiles, came a host of aerial temptresses, hoping 
by contrast to stir his sensuality. So vivid and yet horrifying is the 
description of this host from hell that we are made to realize its 
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symbolic purpose: Gotama, on the point of making up his mind, 
is assailed for the last time by the doubts and uncertainties, as well 
as the pleasures and allurements, of human existence. It was the 
last step, the mountaineer’s final heave to safety, when for a moment 
all seems in danger of being lost. True to his vow, Gotama refused 
to be distracted. The compass of his will trembled, but was not 
deflected. As his mind gathered itself for a supreme effort of con¬ 
centration, suddenly, at the first hint of dawn, “the shell of ignorance 
was broken”, and he attained to perfect knowledge. He became 
“the perfectly wise, the Bhagavat (Lord), the Arahat, the king of 
the law, the Yathagata, he who has attained the knowledge of all 
forms, the Lord of all Science”. This insight followed close upon a 
vision of all eternity in a single flash, with the entire chain of births 
at every level of existence strung out before his eyes. 

Gotama’s experience beneath the Bo-tree represents the authentic 

_to some millions of mankind the most authentic—moment of 

illumination of the Nabi, the prophet of divine connection. To the 
Western mind, the curious feature of this particular vision is that 
it appears to illuminate a void: there is no God to hold, as it were, 
the other end of the string. 1 It is true that there is no God. On the 
other hand there is such a thing as divinity, and by the law of 
Karma there is divine punishment and retribution. This amazingly 
complicated law is operated from a realm outside time and beyond 
human scrutiny. Gotama did not invent it; he accepted it without 
question as the most important fact of experience. Like all prophets, 
Gotama’s mission was not so much to introduce a new law as to 
reaffirm, to recall, to re-establish old communications. 

Believing himself at last to have found the secret of man’s 
deliverance from illusion, Gotama forthwith became conscious of 
his Buddhahood. Such consciousness did not entail the belief that 
he was the first “Enlightened One” to be born among men. There 
had been former Buddhas or Jainas. There would be others, such 
as Maitreya. Like Mahavira and Zoroaster, Gotama embarked upon 
his mission in the belief that enlightenment had been conferred 
upon him at a particular time for a particular purpose. To his 
disciples and their successors may be traced the conviction that his 
mission, though one among others, was unique. 2 Of the great 
religious prophets, only Jesus seems deliberately to have excluded 
a later incarnation of God, except in so far as he hinted at his own 
return to supervise the liquidation of history. 

According to the scriptures, Gotama’s assumption of Buddha- 

\ 

1 This point is discussed again in the Conclusion. 

* He is sometimes declared to be the ninth incarnation of Vishnu (by the Brahmans 
who succeeded Buddhism). 
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hood cast the evil powers of the universe into utter dejection. It 
is said that Mara, feeling his power to be on the point of extinction, 
snatched at a last expedient for frustrating the Buddha’s mission. 
This was to persuade him to ascend at once to heaven. “O holy 
one,” he accordingly addressed Gotama, “be pleased to enter 
Nirvana, thy desires are accomplished.” By refusing this subtle 
invitation Gotama became in the eyes of one school of Buddhists 
not merely a Buddha in the orthodox sense but a Bodhisattva, or 
one who for the sake of saving the world abstains voluntarily from 
entering Nirvana. “I will first establish in perfect wisdom,” he said, 
“worlds as numerous as the sand, and then I will enter Nirvana. 
Thus the forces of evil were permanently held in check by the 
Buddha, who deferred by eighty years his passage to extinction. 

A few weeks after receiving Enlightenment, the Buddha left 
for the holy city of Benares, making several converts on the journey. 
While orthodox theology conceives of the Buddha as a majestic 
and kingly figure, the man who was to change the outlook of so 
many millions went about in his lifeume as a beggar living on 
alms. Moreover, the assumpdon of Buddhahood conferred upon 
Gotama no particular gift for influencing his fellow-men, save that 
of example and eloquence. His mission possessed nothing in 
common with that of the magician or medicine-man. Instead of 
curing suffering, he merely preached the truth about it. The disciple, 
having been enlightened, needed to achieve his own salvation. 
Nor did enlightenment involve any particular exercise of the 
intellect: none of the great prophets or Nebiim have been meta¬ 
physicians, except perhaps Krishna (whose arguments in the 
Bhagavad-Gita may have received later elaboration). The assurance 
of Nirvana,” said the Buddha on one occasion, “is not an assurance 
of numbers nor logic; it is not the mind that is to be assured but 
the heart” (Lankavatara Sutra). The Buddha not merely despised 
. metaphysical speculation; he regarded it at best as a distraction, an 
unnecessary refinement, like acrobatics, and at worst as an obstacle 
to the apprehension of simple, if unpalatable truths. The prophet 
of divine connection does not need metaphysics to convey the 
nature of divinity. Metaphysics is the product of a disputatious 

disapl«hiPorth of BeaSLKS is a D eer Park which, like Bodh Gaya 
remains a place of sacred associations for Buddhists. It was to this 
quarter that the Buddha, having crossed the Ganges by a form of 

1 Wc do not agree with Bishop Gore when he says in his PMotobhy eftbt GocdUft 
Buddha eschewed abstract speculation. 
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levitation, directed his steps. Perhaps he knew that there he would 
find the disciples whom he had recently alienated. When they saw 
him approaching, they felt a common resentment. “This is Gotama,” 
they said one to another, “the ascetic who has abandoned his self- 
control. He wanders about now, greedy, of impure soul, unstable, 
and with his senses under no firm control, devoted to enquiries 
regarding the frying-pan. We will not ask after his health, nor rise 
to" meet him, nor address him, nor offer him a welcome, nor a 
seat, nor bid him enter into our dwelling.” The Buddha perceived 
their hostility but ignored it. The simplicity of his approach, 
begging-bowl in hand, disarmed them. They found themselves 
rising to their feet. “Know that I am Jaina/ he said quietly, and 
that I have come to give the first wheel of the law to you/ And 
having received the five men into a new mendicant order, he pro¬ 
ceeded to preach to them the first of his great sermons, that which 
is entided the “Discourse of setting in modon the Wheel of the 
Doctrine”, somedmes regarded as the Buddhist equivalent of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

First teaching 

The Wheel of the Doctrine or the Law was so-called because 
it is concerned with the Wheel of human life and rebirth. Without 
enlightenment, existence is nothing but a succession of futile lives, 
a treadmill of mortality, sarnsara . How, then, was enlightenment 
to be attained? The Buddha’s sermon opens with an exposidon 
of the two extremes to be avoided. The first and obvious extreme 
is that of sensual pleasure. Nothing causes the Wheel to turn so 
much as indulgence. For pleasure increases our dissatisfaction not 
merely with everything else but with itself: faced with this void, we 
need more of the same kind to fill it, so that we proceed to engage 
in a process akin to borrowing ourselves out of debt. The other 
extreme to be avoided is that of excessive mortification. According 
to the Buddha, this extreme was no more profitable than the first, 
for it not merely results in the increase of agitation but leads 
logically to extinction before any real merit has been acquired. 
Such was the objection that the Buddha, had he known it (and it is 
possible that he did), would have preferred against the teaching of 
Mahavira. The true object to be attained is that of calmness and 
composure, the condition and usually the sign of wisdom. Following 
the great sages of whom we have written, the Buddha defines the 
means of inducing this frame of mind as the cultivation of an 
, attitude of “rightness”—a rightness which derives its exactitude by 
being the product of a “middle path” between extremes. The 
“noble eightfold path”, as it is called, consists of right views, right 
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intent, right speech, right conduct, right means of livelihood, right 
endeavour, right mindedness, right meditation. By the cultivation 
of this balanced attitude we shall attain to the cessation of that 
pervasive suffering which is the inevitable result and accompaniment 
of craving. Craving, as the Buddha remarks with characteristic 
insight, is that which causes “the renewal of becoming”. 

The Buddha’s analysis of craving has come to be known in 
scripture as the Four Noble Truths. They form an acute summary 
of pain, the product of craving. First comes the definition of what 
is painful: birth, age, sickness, sorrow, despair, ugliness and so on. 
Secondly comes the definition of the cause of pain, which is 
craving. Thirdly comes the definition of how pain is to be over¬ 
come, which is by non-attachment. Fourthly comes the definition 
of the doctrine whereby non-attachment may be attained, which is 
the Eightfold Path. 

Beginning with the five ascetics or Bbtkkus , who became the first 
genuine Buddhist monks, the Buddha proceeded to make converts 
by the hundred, by the thousand, and in due course by the million. 
Accredited missionaries were sent throughout Oudh, Bihar, and 
Bengal, but in effect every monk with his begging-bowl was a 
missionary, a witness to enlightenment. “Go your rounds, was 
the Buddha’s daily order to his monks, “for the salvation of manj% 
for the happiness of many, with compassion for all, for the good 
of gods and men.” Although the Buddha both preached and 
practised the virtues of gentleness, humility, self-discipline, and 
forbearance, it will not do to imagine him as lacking in energv, 
fire, or even passion. Some of the Buddha’s recorded sermons are 
instinct with the kind of gentleness and sweetness that we associate, 
not always accurately, with St. Francis of Assisi. Others, particu ar y 
the famous Fire Sermon or the “Sermon on the Lessons to be 
drawn from Burning”, one of the greatest of his utterances, exhibit 
the kind of passion that we find in the major Hebrew prophets, 
besides being conveyed in language that poets have not always 
sustained at such a pitch of intensity. The Fire Sermon oug t 
not to be quoted in excerpts; it forms one long passage of incan¬ 
descent expression. Never before, and in no other part o t e 
world except perhaps Babylon among the captive Jews or 
Buddha may have been a contemporary of the second Isaiah—had 
human nature been, as it were, branded with such eloquence: 

“All things, O priests, are on fire. Forms are on fire. Eye- 
consciousness is on fire. Impressions received bj the eve are on 
fire. And whatever sensation, pleasant or unpleasant or indif¬ 
ferent, originates in dependence on impressions received by 
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the fire, that also is on fire. And with what are these on 
fire? 

With the fire of passion, say I, with the fire of hatred, with 
the fire of infatuation. With birth, old age, death, sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, and despair are they on fire. 

The ear is on fire. Sounds are on fire. . . . The nose is on 
fire. Odours are on fire. . . . The tongue is on fire. Tastes are on 
fire. . . . The body is on fire. Things tangible are on fire. . . . 
The mind is on fire. Ideas are on fire. . . . Mind consciousness is 
on fire. Impressions received by the mind are on fire. And 
whatever sensation, pleasant or unpleasant, or indifferent, 
originates in dependence on impressions received by the mind, 
that also is on fire. And with what are these on fire? 

With the fire of passion, say I, with the fire of hatred, with 
the fire of infatuation. With birth, old age, death, sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, and despair are they on fire. 

Perceiving this, O priests, the learned and noble disciple 
conceives an aversion for the eye, conceives an aversion for 
forms, conceives an aversion for eye-consciousness, conceives 
an aversion for impressions received by the eye; and whatever 
sensation, pleasant or unpleasant, or indifferent, originates in 
dependence on impressions received by the eye, for that also 
he conceives an aversion. . . . And in conceiving this aversion, 
he becomes divested of passion, and by the absence of passion 
he becomes free, and when he is free, he becomes aware that he 
is free; and he knows that rebirth is exhausted, that he has lived 
the holy life, that he has done what it behoved him to do, and 
that he is no more for this world.” 

It may be wondered how a philosophy based almost wholly upon 
aversion for everything human and natural should have become the 
“view of life” of hundreds of millions of persons. Would not the 
logical conclusion of such repudiations of life be the self-starvation 
of the Jaina? Evidently not. Having deliberately experimented with 
such extreme asceticism, Buddha renounced it as a spiritual blind- 
alley. The professional fakir tends to be an exhibitionist. His rigours 
are displayed for all the world to see. The attitude to desire preached 
by the Buddha excludes such demonstrativeness. The struggle to 
overcome desire and craving is an inward thing. And whereas in the 
Buddha we find a rejection of the flesh, this rejection is not accom¬ 
panied by the hysteria of much Western puritanism, which is simply 
evidence of covert attraction. To express unbounded loathing for 
the life of the senses is to add fuel to one of the “fires” which needs 
jnost urgently to be quenched, namely the fire of hatred. 
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It was not merely in the Fire Sermon that Buddha had recourse 
to the metaphor of fire. The image occurs again and again in his 
recorded sayings. We may recall that just before the Great Retire¬ 
ment, when he was awakening from the sleep into which the 
palace celebrations had plunged him, he experienced the feeling 
of one whose house was on fire. In other words, practical measures 
for salvation were, in his view, more important than enquiries into 
the origin of life, evil, god. Whenever the Buddha was asked 
questions about God, his responses were evasive, equivocal, and 
sometimes frankly unsatisfactory . 1 On one occasion, for instance, 
someone asked him, “Sir, is there a God?” To which he replied 
not with a statement but with the further question, “Did I say 
there is a God?” The questioner, confounded, rejoined with, 
“Then there is no God, Sir?” To which the Buddha quickly replied, 
“Did I say there is no God?” Such an evasive attitude, extraordinary 
in a religious leader, is comprehensible only if we bear in mind a 
remark that he was fond of making to his disciples, once more 
introducing the familiar image, “When a house is on fire, do you 
first go and trace the origin of the fire, or do you try to extinguish 
it?” “The Tathagata has no theories” sums up the mission of the 
Buddha very succinctly.- He had only practice. In the great Buddhist 
epic poem called the Dbammapada , which some oriental scholars 
place higher than the Bbagavad-Gifa itself, occur the words, “How 
is there laughter, how is there joy, as the world is always burning?” 

Homecoming 

To trace the events of the Buddha’s life from the moment of 
his Enlightenment, which occurred about the age of thirty-five, to 
that of his death about forty-five years later, is rendered difficult 
by reason of the variety of legends that has accumulated around 
his name. Of the great events of his life to which we can attach 
credence, his return to his home country and his family is perhaps 
the most dramatic. Whatever intelligence of his acts and conduct 
had reached the remote Himalayan Kingdom, the old king and the 
still young wife were totally unprepared for the sight which finally 
greeted them, though they had frequently sent messages to the 
Buddha begging him to return. Modestly robed in yellow, like a 
conventional ascetic, with shaven head and beardless face , 2 the 
prince who had exchanged an earthly for a heavenly kingdom 
entered the town of his birth in the manner his family least expected. 
The Jaina whom no woman could touch was not to be greeted by 

1 We shall see that Confucius responded in the same way. 

1 Cf. The Ugbt of Asia (Edwin Arnold): “Three plain cloths, yellow, of stitched 
stuff, worn with shoulder bare, a girdle, alms bowl, strainer.” 
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his own wife. And so the townsfolk were amazed to sec the princess 
standing aside as her husband moved towards the Royal Palace 
from which he had departed with such stealth. 

The Buddha’s visit was a time of great missionary activity. But 
although Gotama had renounced all earthly ties, he was scruplous 
in paying respect to his family. He even made a special journey to 
the Lumbini Grove, where, to quote the Buddha-Charita , “he saw 
the holy fig-tree and stood by it remembering his birth, with a 
smile”. This was the only occasion, it would seem, on which the 
subject of birth provoked in him something other than dejection. 
Having honoured the memory of his mother, he proceeded to 
receive into his Order a large number of his fellow-citizens, including 
members of his family, the chief being his wife, son, and brother. 
The brother, Nanda, was enticed into the Order by trickery, and 
forcibly shaved. The account of this press-gang operation is perhaps 
the only outright amusing episode in the scriptures of any faith. 
Thus Gotama’s promise to return to his family was fulfilled, and 
the indignation of his wife gave way to lasting devotion. The 
Buddha never again returned home, though it is recorded that he 
undertook a spiritual journey to receive his father’s dying breath, 
and on one occasion he spent three months in heaven instructing 
his mother in the Law. 

Given his detestation of sex, the admission of women into his 
Order cannot have been made without considerable reflection. When 
he finally decided to permit women nuns, beginning with his aunt 
Maya-Prajapati, he is reported to have observed wryly that in so 
doing he was reducing by at least half the period during which his 
religion would exert influence in the world. Apparently he esti¬ 
mated this period at five hundred years: Buddhism has already 
flourished for four times as long. But although he warned his 
male followers to have as little as possible to do with women, he 
personally showed no reluctance to frequent their company. When, 
for example, the well-known courtezan Ambapali met him in 
her private mango grove at Vesali, whither he had apparendy 
deliberately repaired, he greeted her with extreme politeness and at 
once proceeded to “instruct, arouse, incite, and gladden her with 
religious discourse”. When, further, she invited him next day to a 
meal at her house, he accepted the invitation (by preserving the 
silence that gave consent) and arrived in company with his brethren, 
including his favourite Ananda , 1 whom he was specially to warn 
against womenkind. On this occasion he likewise took the oppor¬ 
tunity of preaching at length to his hostess, following which the 
latter, like Mary Magdalene, hailed him as a divine messenger to 

1 Ananda was also a member of the Shaky a clan, and a cousin of the Buddha. 
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humanity and made him a gift of land. It would seem that the 
Buddha wished to demonstrate, by a show of indifference, that he 
observed no distinction among humankind, whether of sex or of 
caste, the righteous or the sinful. Nevertheless he took care to 
enjoin his disciples, whose weaknesses he realized, not to become 
friends, companions, or intimates of sinners. Similarly, although he 
expected his monks “not to stop on their way to Nirvana”, he knew 
as well as Zoroaster that the majority of mankind could be saved 
only by degrees. In the account of the Buddha’s daily habits taken 
from the commentary by Buddhaghosha 1 on Digha-Nikqya , a 
collection of long Buddhist discourses, we read that “when he 
had finished his (morning) meal, the Blessed One, with due con¬ 
sideration for the different dispositions of their minds, would so 
teach them the doctrine that some would become established in 
the refuges, some in the five precepts, some would become con¬ 
verted, some would attain to the fruit of only one returning (to 
earth), or of never returning, while some would become established 
in the highest fruit, that of saintship, and would retire from the 
world”. The truth is that in spite of the extreme rigour of his 
doctrine the Buddha, like Jesus, possessed an unusual insight into 
human frailty; and his compassion was equal to his understanding. 

Approaching death 

After the stay in Vesali, where his conduct was naturally 
considered by some to be an outrage, Gotama, now in the forty- 
fifth year of his Buddhahood, decided to spend the rainy season 
in the village of Beluva. Meanwhile, he had dismissed the greater 
number of his disciples. When the rains had set in, he suddenly fell 
ill. He was racked with pain, and seemed to be on the point of 
death. Throughout this ordeal, one thought obsessed him: he 
could not permit himself to die without taking leave of the members 
of his Order. He therefore decided to prolong his life for a brief 
period. 

Mustering his will for an effort almost as great as that which 
had carried him, all those years ago, from humanity to Buddhahood, 
he “bent the sickness down again”, and it temporarily retreated. 
The account of his subsequent conversation with Ananda is exceed¬ 
ingly moving. Ananda, who confessed that his own frame had 
wasted as soon as he learnt of his master’s illness, rejoiced that 
it was still possible to receive a final benediction and farewell 
message. “What docs the Order expea?” replied the Blessed One. 
“I have preached the truth without making any distinction between 
exoteric and esoteric doctrine: for in respect of truths, Ananda, the 
1 Lived 5 th century a.d. 
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Tathagata 1 has no such thing as the closed fist of a teacher, who 
keeps some things back. . . . Now the Tathagata, Ananda, thinks 
not that it is he who should lead the Brotherhood, or that the 
Order is dependent upon him. Why then should he leave instruc¬ 
tions in any matter concerning the Order? I too, O Ananda, am 
now grown old and full of years, my journey is drawing to its 
close, I have reached the sum of my days, I am turning eighty years 
of age; and just as the worn-out cask, Ananda, can be kept going 
only with the help of thongs, so methinks the body of the Tathagata 
can' only be kept going by bandaging it up.” He then enjoined 
Ananda to “remain strenuous, self-possessed and mindful, having 
overcome both the hankering and the dejection common in the 

world”. . 

For a time the Buddha continued to lead his old mendicant life. 
One morning he invited Ananda to spend the day with him at the 
Chapola shrine. It was here that he received his last visit from 
Mara, the Evil One. Assuming a role superficially similar to that of 
Nicodemus, though animated by purely cynical motives, Mara 
hailed the approaching death of the Buddha as the final triumph 
of Good over Evil. The Blessed One, realizing the irony of Mara’s 
invocation, answered him: “O Evil One! make thyself happy, the 
death of the Tathagata will take place before long. At the end of 
three months from this time the Tathagata will pass away.” Having 
uttered these words, he decided to renounce that ingrained will to 
live upon which alone he had depended since the onset of his 
illness. As his hold upon life relaxed, the elements suffered a series 
of convulsions equal to that which had occurred at his con¬ 
ception. There were thunderstorms, earthquakes, and similar 
portents. 

The last episode traditionally related of the Buddha is that 
concerning his visit to Chunda the smith, who incidentally and 
unwittingly was responsible for the master’s death. It is a curious 
story. The Buddha decided to stay for a while at Chunda’s mango 
grove, where his host invited him to a meal of sweet rice, cakes, 
and truffles. When the Blessed One was seated with his brethren, 
he directed Chunda to serve the sweet rice and cakes to the others, 
and to reserve the truffles for himself alone. He went further. He 
stipulated that whatever truffles were left over should be burned. 
“For I see no one,” he explained, “on earth nor in Mara’s realm, nor 
in Brahma’s heaven, by whom, when he has eaten it, that food 
can be properly assimilated save by a Tathagata”. 

Within a short time of leaving Chunda’s mango grove, the 

1 The title Tathagata literally means “he who neither comes from anywhere nor 
goes to anywhere”. 
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already declining Buddha was once more taken ill, this time with 
an acute form of dysentery. He behaved as if this sudden malady 
was something for which he had been waiting. In his sufferings, 
however, he did not fail to take account of the feelings of his late 
host. Realizing that Chunda would be filled with horror and self- 
reproach at having been the indirect cause of the Blessed One's 
distress, he specially instructed Ananda to comfort and reassure 
him. To have provided the food whereby the Buddha should “pass 
away by that utter passing away in which nothing whatever remains 
behind” amounted, he explained, to a kind of merit. Undertaken in 
good faith and as a token of respect, Chunda's act would earn for 
its perpetrator a remission of Karma, beginning with an extension 
of his life-span on earth and a substantial increase in fortune. So 
important an instrument of providence would be watched over 
by providence until the end of time. Thus was Chunda both 
comforted and rewarded. 

At a spot called the Sala Grove of the Mallas, by the River 
Hiranyavati, the Buddha, now wasted with illness, decided to 
prepare for his last moments. It is said that the beautiful Sala trees, 
perceiving the recumbent body of the Blessed One, rained down 
their blossoms, while heavenly music was wafted earthwards, “out 
of reverence for the successor of the Buddhas of old”. Perceiving 
this tribute on the part of nature, the Buddha turned to Ananda and 
said: “It is not thus, Ananda, that the Tathagata is rightly honoured. 

. . . But the brother and sister who continually fulfils all the greater 
and the lesser duties—it is he who rightly honours the Tathagata 
with the worthiest homage.” He then proceeded to specify the 
places of pilgrimage, four in number, at which the pilgrims and 
disciples should be encouraged to assemble after death had deprived 
them of a living master. These were to be the place of Buddha's 
birth, the place at which he had attained to the vision of reality 
whereby his Buddhahood was confirmed, the place where he began 
to establish his heavenly Kingdom, and the spot at which he was 
at that moment lying down to die. These places have been held 
sacred until this day. 

It was chiefly to his faithful friend and disciple Ananda, the 
St. John of Buddhism, that the Master confided his last thoughts, 
which have been recorded at length. If the Enlightened One did 
not bequeath any message longer than that which we have quoted, 
he left a series of miscellaneous instructions. It was on this occasion, 
for example, that he issued the warning to Ananda against women 
to which we have referred: 

“How are we to conduct ourselves, Lord, with regard to 
womenkind?” 
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“As not seeing them, Ananda.” 

“But if we should see them, what are we to do?” 

“No talking, Ananda.” 

“But if they should speak to us. Lord, what are we to 
do?” 

“Keep wide awake, Ananda .” 1 

In addition to this stern admonition, the Buddha gave certain 
instructions about the future administration of the Order from 
which we may observe the beginnings of inequality and privilege: 
features originally absent from the Buddhist Order, which repre¬ 
sented not merely a form of opposition to the Brahman caste but 
a tacit protest against caste in general. Whereas during the Buddha’s 
lifetime it had been the custom for the brethren to address one 
another as “Avus” or “Friend”, the Master expressed a wish that 
such familiarity should thenceforth be abandoned, and that the 
elder brethren, while continuing to address their juniors in the 
old manner or by name, must themselves be greeted with the 
word “Sir” or even “Venerable Sir”. On the other hand, the 
Buddha, who regarded his doctrine as likely to remain valid only 
until the arrival of another Buddha, in the true Jaina fashion, 
expressed a wish not to hamper his later disciples with rules and 
precepts likely to become out of date. Finally, he reaffirmed his 
faith in his disciples, whom he declared one and all—even the most 
backward—to have reached that stage of enlightenment at which 
rebirth into suffering was no longer necessary. 

When he realized that his master was actually about to die, 
Ananda besought him to prolong his earthly existence for a while 
longer, and even, since it lay within his power, for as much as an 
eon. The Buddha reproached him almost sternly for expressing that 
which was contrary to the design of providence, and Ananda was 
finally persuaded to acquiesce in his master’s bodily departure. 
“Have I not formerly declared to you,” reasoned the Buddha, 
“that it is the very nature of all things, near and dear unto us, that 
we must divide ourselves from them, leave them, sever ourselves 
from them? How, then, Ananda, can this be possible—whereas 
anything, whatever born, brought into being and organized, 
contains within itself the inherent necessity of dissolution—how 
then can this be possible that such a being should not be dissolved?” 
So saying, he ordered Ananda to assemble all the brethren, to 
whom he delivered a brief address, his last important public 
utterance, in which he recapitulated the basic tenets of his 
doctrine, ending with words that have become famous: “All 

1 It is interesting to note that in Buddhist mythology the goddess of love or desire. 
Rati, is represented as the daughter of Mara himself. 
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component things must grow old. Work out jour salvation with 
diligence* n 

Having finally severed communication with mankind, the 
Buddha sank into a condition of mystical possession, passing 
successively through the four states of Jhatias which culminate with 
the attainment of unitive vision. By entering these states, the soul 
gradually shed, as it were, its superficial forms of consciousness, and 
attained to the condition of “right rapture”, the final stage of the 
famous Eightfold Path, the simultaneous possession of everything 
and of nothing. Nirvana . Thus the Bodhisattva, having excluded 
himself from heaven to save mankind from the tyranny of egoism 
and desire, signified the end of his mission by returning to the 
realm of Brahman . The final “life” which his Karma had reserved 
for him had taken its course. 

In conformity with instructions given to Ananda, and as a token 
of the respect in which the people held him, 'the Buddha received 
a funeral worthy of the highest nobleman or ruler. His ashes (for 
his body was cremated) were divided among the members of his 
family and certain powerful men who had approved of his mission. 
An urn discovered at the end of the last century, and inscribed to 
the effect that it contained “the remains of the exalted Buddha of 
the Shakya clan”, is considered to be that which was deposited by 
his family under a monument still standing. 

The doctrine of Karma 

At one time it was the fashion to cast doubt upon the existence 
of such great religious leaders as Zoroaster, Buddha, and Christ. No 
doubt history would be less perplexing if we could accept this 
view. But all the evidence suggests that such people really existed; 
and what is difficult to explain is not their historical authenticity 
but how their teaching, opposed as it is to certain fundamental 
instincts of mankind, should have obtained its prolonged hold 
upon the human mind. 

The understanding of Gotama Buddha’s thought is made diffi¬ 
cult for the Western mind in two ways. Some of it is very nearly 
outside our comprehension, while that which is within the grasp 
of our intellects can still be misconceived. Whereas the Buddha 
distrusted “metaphysics” as much as did Socrates, and discouraged 
futile speculation about the origin of the world, he held very definite 
views about cosmology, or the way in which life in the universe 
manifested itself. This Buddhist theory of the cosmos differed 
little in essentials from that which has been entertained in India 

1 Cf. the words pronounced by the doctor-psychiatrist in T. S. Eliot's play Tbt 
Cocktail Party, Act IL 
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from the earliest times: that is a point to which we have already 
drawn attention. Not once did the Buddha, or indeed any other 
known Jaina, refer to the origin or author of this extraordinary 
theory of conduct, one of the most comprehensive that has ever been 
formulated. He merely accepted it as a fact not to be disputed . 1 

There would seem to be no reason why reincarnation or trans¬ 
migration should not commend itself as a belief to the Western 
mind. Among the unproved and unprovable theories of morality, 
it is not merely the most ingenious but the most logical. The 
“practical” Western man, with his strong sense of rewards and 
deserts, might have taken the idea to his heart more enthusiastically 
than the oriental, with his strong sense of fatality (a very different 
notion ). 2 Why, except in very isolated cases , 3 has he never done 
so? The suggestion of the present writer is that the idea was never 
preached to him. In other words, it seems reasonable to believe 
that the doctrine of the transmigration of souls was conceived and 
preached in the Orient by a Jaina earlier than any of which we have 
record, perhaps earlier even than the “gods” themselves, for the 
latter, as the Buddha was careful to insist, were just as much subject 
to its law as men and animals . 4 Now a doctrine may derive a large 
part of its stimulus, and achieve much of its effect, from the fact 
that it runs direcdy counter to the temperamental instincts of the 
audience. The idea of fatality, which represents the furthest remove 
from a just and logical view of the universe, needs to be corrected by 
an opposite notion. The Jaina or Nabi gives the people what it 
lacks. Hence the Eastern faith which has achieved least success in 
the Orient is Christianity, with its indifference to the theory of 
transmigration. And its prodigious success in the West may be due 
to its emphasis upon aspects of conduct which needed, and still 
need, perpetual reaffirmation for a civilization ever prone to 
materialist excess. 

If, in consenting to be born into the world, the Buddha was 
voluntarily deferring his personal salvation, this does not imply 
that he was a “perfect” man who, like Jesus Christ, abandoned 
heaven for the purpose of redeeming humanity. The Buddha had 
personally endured all the processes of transmigration. This had 

1 And not to be argued about either. Buddha listed it among four “unthinkable*” 
(Kammavipako in Pali). 

1 At times the oriental fatalism overshadows the ethical aspect of Karma: cf. the 
VishnuPurana: “Birth, education, conduct, character, virtue or connection avails not 
a man in this life. The effects of one’s Karma and penance, done in a prior existence, 
fructify, like a tree at the opposite time, in the next.” True: but the exertions in the 
“next” existence must presumably also fructify in their turn, or the burden of Karma 
would never be reduced. 

* The idea appears, somewhat vaguely, in Plato. 

4 Shankara held a similar view. See p. 224. 
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taken some time. What made the Buddha “enlightened” above all 
previous prophets was that he could remember all the phases of 
life through which he had passed. All that the unenlightened 
mortal knew was that his present existence, whatever its nature, 
was the result of his own contrivance in the sum of his previous 
existences; but his conduct then and there might either redress a 
balance seriously upset, or else still further disturb it. However 
brief, a lifetime of effort or sloth might effect changes of the most 
remarkable kind. A good man might so successfully “work off** his 
Karma as to render further incarnation on earth unnecessary, 1 while 
a thoroughly bad man might be lucky to be allowed to remain 
within the confines of the natural world at all, but then only as some 
vile insect or reptile. For the wheel of existence might be eluded 
either by ascending to one of several different heavens, or by being 
consigned to one of the 136 hells of which later Buddhist theology 
speaks. Absolute good and absolute evil, both equally rare, would be 
rewarded by absolute salvation or damnation. 

It is conventional to maintain that Buddhism is animated by an 
intense and ineradicable disgust for life. Certain statements of the 
Buddha, particularly in the Fire Sermon, might easily lend support 
to this view. As an aid to meditation, the Buddhist monks are 
instructed to keep before their minds such images as a skeleton, or 
a corpse in process of decomposition: attachment to bodily pleasures 
will thereby be reduced and finally repudiated. Nevertheless, the 
specific duties laid down for monks and mendicants were not 
necessarily obligatory for ordinary laymen. Certain Christian 
mystics, St. Catharine of Siena, for instance, were accustomed to 
engage in forms of “self-discipline” of which the bare description 
may induce nausea; for a very effective way of “divesting oneself 
of the love of created beings” (to quote the phrase of St. John of 
the Cross) is to concentrate upon those aspects which reveal life at 
its most unaesthetic and humiliating pitch. Yet Christianity has 
always prided itself upon its freedom from the scabrous and the 
morbid. Likewise, the most attractive side of Buddhism is perhaps 
its attitude to natural beauty. If the human body was revolting, 
nature as a whole was beautiful. Consequently the first Buddhist 
monasteries were built in places of idyllic loveliness—“not too far 
nor too near the town, remote from the tumult and the multitude, 
places of repose and favourable to solitary meditation”. In such 
communities the brethren dwelt “in perfect joy, without enemies 
in an otherwise unfriendly world**. “Gaiety is our nourishment,’* 
they declared. 

To study Buddhism at all deeply is to become aware that what 

, This was the avowed aim of the Yogi. See Chapter VI. 
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it repudiates is not “the body” (as is the case, for example, with 
Christian puritanism) but individuality , of which the body is an 
obvious symbol. Hence the attraction to be “alone with nature” 
was also that of being, in Shelley’s phrase, “at one with nature”. 
No longer was the individual lost and unattached. “In the verdant 
forest,” says the monk, “in an airy cave among the mountains, 
I wish to bathe my body, and I wish to walk alone in the vast and 
lovely w r oods. When in the sky the storm clouds clash their symbols, 
when torrents of rain fill the highways of the air, and the monk, 
in a mountain crevice, abandons himself to meditation, there is no 
greater joy. On the flower-covered river-bank he sits in ecstatic 
meditation: surely there is no greater joy than that.” 

Joy and ecstasy, far from being banished from the life of both 
monks and laymen, are regarded as the sign of an excellent spiritual 
disposition. Such a prevailing mood induced an attitude of gende- 
ness towards all creatures. The Buddha’s attack upon ritualism was 
the result of this attitude. Charity was superior to ritual sacrifice. 
“There is a form of sacrifice easier than that of milk, oil, and honey: 
it is charity. Instead of sacrificing animals, let them go free! Let 
them seek grass, water and fresh breezes.” No wonder that the 
Buddhists were among the first to establish hospitals for animals. 
As the Dbammapada says, “If a man for a hundred years sacrifices 
month by month with a thousand, and if he but for one moment 
pay homage to a man whose soul is grounded in true knowledge, 
better is that homage than a sacrifice for a hundred years.” Hence 
the double paradox of the teaching of Gotama. Life was both 
beautiful and ugly. Man must endeavour to root out of himself the 
desire for continued existence; but he might venerate to the point 
of sentimentality the life of natural things. He must endeavour to 
secure the cessation of birth; but at the same time he must connive 
at the continuance of rebirth until the Karma of humanity shall 
have been worked out. Life, however burdensome, must go on 
until it is purged of sin and egoism. The disposition of the monk 
must be a kind of stoic benevolence. According to the Master, if a 
monk is injured by his enemies, he should say to himself, “They 
are good, they are good, for at least they do not strike me.” If he is 
then struck, he should say to himself, “They are good, they are 
good, for at least they are not killing me.” If, finally, they set about 
killing him, he should say, “They are good, they are good, because 
all they are doing is to deliver me from this transitory life without 
imperilling my salvation.” 

Certain scholars have described the assumption that life is 
inherently evil as a later corruption of the Buddha’s teaching. 1 
1 Cf. M. Hiriyanna: The Essentials of Indian Philosophy, p. 75. 
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Save for certain of the images employed, the teaching of the Buddha 
does not suggest a nature morbidly obsessed with the fouller aspects 
of physical existence. Whatever the Buddha’s personal temperament, 
he was as far removed from the hysterical and the neurotic as 
Mahavira may, from what we gather, have been the reverse. More¬ 
over, a philosophy cannot be dismissed as wholly negative and 
despairing which offers, even though fleetingly and at a stupendous 
price, some modicum of hope: and the Buddha offered Arahatship 
here and now to those prepared to quench the fire of desire and 
passion in their hearts. 

The two “Vehicles”: Ashoka 

With the growth of a Buddhist system, and with the development 
of a church from a group of monks which was never intended to 
form a priesthood, the gentle and wise notions of the Buddha 
became hardened into precepts, until in due course the simple doc¬ 
trine developed a rift which, far from the land in which the Buddha 
first preached, has persisted until this day. This rift was between 
so-called Hinayana Buddhism and Mahayana Buddhism, or the 
“Little Vehicle” and the “Great Vehicle”, terms which do not in 
themselves prove very enlightening. Which of these two forms of 
Buddhism comes nearest to that preached by the Enlightened One 
is difficult to say at such great distance in time; but they differ 
from each other as profoundly as both differ from a further 
variation known as Zen Buddhism, which flourished chiefly 
in Japan. The history of these various schools is very instruct¬ 
ive, but, like all histories of denominational strife, it can be 
depressing. 

Buddhism had no Judas; but in the disciple Subhadda it had 
its doubting Thomas. On receiving news of the Blessed One’s death, 
he is supposed to have remarked, “Now we shall be able to do 
whatever we like; and what we do not like, that we shall not have 
to do.” This is a good summary of what happened. Even before 
the schism of the Little and Great Vehicle effected a broad geo¬ 
graphical division of Buddhism, no less than eighteen different 
sects appeared. The process of disintegration, inevitable to some 
extent in every faith, might have ended in utter chaos but for the 
conversion to the Buddhist faith of one of the most remarkable 
rulers in ancient history, Ashokavardhana or Ashoka. It seems 
that no religion can survive without its imperial champion; Ashoka, 
who began to rule the whole of India (except the very south) in 
273 b.c., was to Buddha what Constantine was to Christianity. 
Unless our conjectures are wholly mistaken, Ashoka represents one 
of the few rulers in history for whom absolute power id not spell 
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absolute corruption. Beginning as a monarch of conventional 
ruthlessness, he seems to have undergone in middle age an 
experience of revulsion from the life of alternate pageantry and 
slaughter which, for purposes of prestige, he was obliged to follow. 
Some say that this was due to the heroism of a Buddhist monk 
whom he had cast into his prison-inferno; others that it followed 
the news of one of his more sanguinary victories, that over the 
Kalinga, in which several hundred thousand persons were killed, 
maimed, or rendered homeless. All we know is that he suddenly 
decided to become a Buddhist lay-brother or upasaka , and that the 
rest of his life (he may later have become a monk) was devoted to 
governing his people according to Buddhist principles. 

How far Ashoka was successful in turning Buddhism into a state 
religion, we cannot tell: he certainly went to great lengths to 
inculcate his people with moral teaching. Our modern efforts in 
political propaganda neither match those employed by Ashoka nor 
are likely to survive for so long. At carefully selected points through¬ 
out his kingdom he set up huge stone pillars upon which were 
carved, usually in the dialect of the region, the essentials of the 
Buddhist ethic. Similar inscriptions were cut upon numerous rock 
faces. Both the rock inscriptions and a number of the pillars may 
still be seen. As might be expected, these writings deal not so much 
with abstract theological matters (curiously enough they do not once 
refer to the Buddha by name) as with civic or social morality. In a 
society threatend with the danger of being split into irreconcilable 
sects, they make an earnest appeal for religious toleration. The 
Rock Edict No. 12, for instance, contains the interesting passage: 
“A man must not do reverence to his own sect, or disparage that 
of another, without reason. Depreciation should be for specific 
reasons only, because the sects of other people all deserve reverence 
for some reason or another. By thus acting a man exalts his own 
sect, and at the same time does service to the sects of other people. 
By acting contrariwise a man hurts his own sect, and does dis¬ 
service to the sects of other people. . . . Concord is meritorious.” 
That is the statement of a man who, while understanding die 
violence of religious passions too well to engage in persecution, 
yet realizes the heavy responsibilities of permitting religious 
freedom. 

A slightly sententious edict such as the above might suggest 
that Ashoka, though tolerant of religion, lacked a personal faith. 
The presumption is probably false. Like Ikhnaton, Ashoka seems 
to have been a pious and sincere convert. As an administrator, he 
was a great deal more capable than the idealistic worshipper of 
A ton. He established monastrics by the thousand, and started 
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veterinary hospitals. He held a gigantic Buddhist Congress and 
reformed the Church. And having thoroughly evangelized his own 
country from end to end, he embarked upon the organization of 
foreign missions. Ashoka’s monks travelled over almost the entire 
known world, ranging as far as Greece in the west and, shortly 
after his death, carrying the gospel of enlightenment to Tibet, 
China, and Japan, where it later took permanent root. 

The public inscriptions of Ashoka were not merely intended as 
exhortations to virtue; they often consisted of reports upon the 
results so far achieved. Even allowing for official exaggeration, 
these results seem to have been remarkable. Not merely had the 
officials acted with forbearance, but the people had shown qualities 
of virtue not to be left unacknowledged. Rock Edict No. 5 must 
have been cut at a moment of singular calm and prosperity: “Now 
by reason of the practice of piety by his sacred and gracious Majesty 
the King, the reverberation of the war-drums has become the 
reverberation of the Law. ... As for many years before has not 
happened, now . . . there is increased abstention from the sacrificial 
slaughter of living creatures, abstention from the killing of animal 
beings, seemly behaviour to relatives, seemly behaviour to 
Brahmans, hearkening to father and mother, hearkening to elders.” 
In short, there was something approaching public order and 
decency. 

The final years of Ashoka’s reign (which lasted forty years) are 
as obscure and confused as those of Ikhnaton. Failure and back¬ 
sliding there must have been at all times, and possibly Ashoka 
insisted too much upon outward conformity, thus confusing 
“seemly behaviour” with inner moral rectitude. Moreover, the 
maintenance of public virtue at a level considerably higher than 
that prevailing in any ordinary society must have required a great 
deal of exasperating inspection and vigilance; and whatever the 
humbler part of the community might have been prepared to 
endure, there were powerful influences working against the king’s 
regulated virtue. Chief of these influences was that of the Brahmans, 
who, like the priests of Amon, awaited an opportunity to reassert 
their power, and incidentally to resume such forbidden customs 
as the sacrificing of animals. In the end, Ashoka was apparently 
deposed and succeeded by his grandson, though it may be that he 
withdrew from public life and, like the Emperor Charles V, devoted 
his last years to religious practices. 

The apotheosis of The Buddha 

Even though his system was abandoned, the Buddhist re¬ 
ligion, somewhat modified, continued to win adherents at a rate 
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unparalleled and no doubt on a scale greater than its originator 
anticipated. For just as there are two “legendary” Buddhas, the 
young and brilliant prince and the humble apostle of gentleness and 
forbearance, so there were two conflicting Buddhist ideals, that of 
converting the whole world to Arahatsbip y and that of founding a 
gospel sufficiently durable, not to say flexible, to serve humanity 
until the arrival of the next Buddha. That Gotama seems to have 
regarded the caste system as a permanent feature of society, even 
though he may personally have flouted its conventions, is suggested 
by the fact that this next Buddha was to be of the Brahman class. 
To this point we shall return. In course of time the division between 
Mahayana Buddhism and Hinayana Buddhism assumed a territorial 
character. Hinayana, a creed which sought to preserve the simplicity 
of the Buddha’s teaching, flourished for some time in the south of 
India, including Ceylon, whereas the Mahayana, a more sophisticated 
creed, took hold in the north, spreading thence across China, Tibet, 
and Mongolia to Japan. 1 As the simpler faith, Hinayana revered the 
Buddha as a great and even divine teacher; and the monastic 
communities continued to be organized on the lines indicated by 
the Master. Thus even today, in Ceylon, the monasteries probably 
preserve better than anywhere else the characteristics of the original 
Buddhist communities. 2 The Mahayana creed or creeds, on the 
other hand, exalted the Buddha to such a degree that he came at 
length to be regarded as a God: with the result that the atheist 
prophet was in due course responsible for an elaborate system of 
theology and metaphysics. At a grand ecclesiastical council convened 
by the great Kushan ruler Kanishka (c. a.d. 120), who ruled an 
immense Indian and Asiatic Empire from his capital at Kabul, the 
doctrine of Mahayana was established with minute elaboration and 
scriptural wealth. Among the achievements of the delegates was 
the composition of three hundred thousand Sutras or theological 
essays, bearing upon almost every conceivable problem with which 
the faithful were likely to be confronted. Buddhism now formed 
the faith of a powerful established Church. 

Was the “Great Vehicle” constructed merely as a useful engine 
of government? There will always be historians for whom the 
development or modification of a faith represents a departure from 
original innocence and truth, engineered as a rule for political 
purposes, or caused by the periodical disposition of human nature 
to flag and seek repose in dogma. A more profound scrutiny, 
however, while admitting degeneracy, will also recognize a certain 
advance, and sees nothing inherently absurd in the two processes 

1 The division is rough. Mahayana took hold likewise in Korea and also Hawaii. 

# Cf. the article on Buddhism by de la Valine Poussin in Tbe Ltgaty of India (i 93 8 )* 
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occurring simultaneously. Coupled with the growth of ritualism, 
relic-worship, and an immensely complicated theology, went a 
more liberal and refined moral outlook. Instead of propagating the 
doctrine that none but the saint or Arahat could be saved, Mahayana 
Buddhism opened the way of salvation to all mankind. Further¬ 
more, it conceived this way of salvation in a much less abstruse and 
negative manner than had hitherto been entertained. Nirvana 
ceased to mean (if it ever did mean) absolute extinction , and became 
an abode of blessedness and peace beyond the reach of the trans- 
migratory process. This development, though accompanied by 
much superstitious or tantric (magical) ceremonial, bears a remark¬ 
able- resemblance to that which took place in Egypt after the 
revolution of Ikhnaton and simultaneously with the compilation of 
Tie Book of the Dead . Perhaps the most interesting development of 
Mahayana, however, is the doctrine of Bodhisattvas: that is to say, 
Buddhas who abstain from entry into Nirvana in order to work 
for the promotion of universal deliverance. The veneration of these 
future Buddhas tends sometimes to obscure the revered name of 
the “historical” Buddha. Instead of concentrating upon the attain¬ 
ment of Nirvana , the faithful tended to aspire towards one of two 
conditions: either that of rebirth during the lifetime of one of the 
Bodhisattvas, or, more ambitious still, that of Buddhahood itself. 
As to the best means of achieving the latter end, theologians 
disagreed violently. Meanwhile it was natural that the devotee 
should seek to invoke the aid of saints, gods, and all the 
Buddhas who had ever existed; and hence the simple notions 
of Gotama were in due time swamped by an inrush of dogma 
and myth. Osiris and the fravashis cannot long remain in the 
background. 

The diffusion of Buddhism 

One of the most extraordinary phenomena in history is the 
fact that several of the world’s great religions—and there are usually 
agreed to be eleven of them—have flourished least readily in the 
place of their origin. This is particularly true of the Buddhist 
faith. Today, the number of professing Buddhists in India is 
negligible. 1 Why did so powerful a religion fail to take permanent 
root in the land that originally embraced it with such ardour? The 
answer lies in a fact often ignored or underestimated. Buddhism 
did not drive out the religion that preceded it. By its very looseness 
and tolerance, the Hindu faith survived and finally enveloped the 
younger and more exacting doctrine. For in so far as Buddhism 
accumulated superstitions and developed an intelligible if abstruse 
1 About three million. 
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theology, so it approximated to the condition of a popular faith 
such as Hinduism, in spite of its intellectual appanage, had always 
remained: until finally the Buddha himself came to be included 
among the gods of the Hindu pantheon. Secondly, owing to the 
Buddha’s distrust of sacrifice, ritual, and ceremony, the Sangba or 
Buddhist brotherhood undertook few, if any, of the duties naturally 
incumbent upon priests: notably the performance of ceremonies 
connected with birth, marriage, and death, and the fulfilment of 
numerous other religious and civic functions. These offices con¬ 
tinued to be performed as a matter of course by the Brahmans. 
Without this caste of respected if sometimes corrupt persons, 
social life in Hindustan would have lost its continuity. Although 
the Buddha had tacitly opposed the Brahmans, he seems not 
merely to have acquiesced in their priestly status, but assumed 
it to be a permanent feature of social life. The Buddha re¬ 
mained indifferent rather than hostile to the caste structure of 
society. 

Although Brahmanism exerted so powerful an influence upon 
Indian society, the Satigha enjoyed a period of immense prestige. 
Indeed, there came a time when its attraction exerted such influence 
upon the young men of the Magadha (north-east India) that society 
seemed likely to perish from an excess of celibacy. Another debilita¬ 
ting factor was the strict pacifism of the Buddhist doctrine: for 
while a display of force may not necessarily destroy non-violent 
beliefs, it can often exert an influence upon where they shall be 
preached. Thus the expulsion of Buddhism from India was brought 
about by the arrival of a people inspired by a faith of militant 
fervour, the Moslems. And Islam has retained a firm foothold in 
India to this day. Even so, it has succeeded no better than Buddhism 
in ousting that extraordinary conglomeration of exalted meta¬ 
physical beliefs, myths, superstitions, and apparent obscenities, which 
make up the historical Hindu faith. 

A history of Buddhism from its extinction in India until the 
present day may strike the Western reader as a prolix and bewildering 
process in which the pure faith of the Buddha almost ceases to be 
recognizable. Certainly the Buddhism of Asia, including Japan, is 
a faith that exhibits a great deal of internal variation. Surveying 
the history of Christianity in the West, an Eastern scholar would 
no doubt experience a similar impression of violent conflict, glaring 
disparity of profession and practice, and rank superstition. The 
purest Buddhism is perhaps that to be found in Burma, the least 
pure in Japan; but the test of a faith is finally in the lives of 
individuals. The literature of Zen Buddhism contains some pieces 
of great beauty and spiritual insight: 
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.Let others speak ill of me, I acquire the chance of gaining merit. 

For they are really my good friends; 

When I cherish, being vituperated, neither enmity nor favouritism, 
There grows within me the power of love and humility which is born 
of the unborn. 

(From Yoka Daishi’s Song of Enlightenment .) 

Perhaps the most interesting form of later Buddhism, however, 
is that which began to flourish in Tibet from the 7th century 
a.d. The conqueror Strong-tsan Gampo (629—50), having become 
master of this country of difficult access, set up his capital at Lhasa 
and, with rare wisdom, began to Buddhhre his people with the 
help of missionaries specially summoned from India, such as the 
saindy Padma Sambhava. The faith quickly took root. 1 Two powerful 
authorities, the Dalai Lama (“The all-embracing priest”) and the 
Tashi Lama, wielded theocratic rule over the country. Even today 
the successor of the first is considered to be the incarnation of a 
Bodhisattva, while the second is believed to be the avatar of a 
Buddha. The Lama theology is expounded in a voluminous series 
of scriptures. The faithful are believed to acquire merit by the 
strict performance of ritual, including the use of the prayer-wheel 
and the so-called “trees of the law”, long beflagged poles. In spite 
of this tantric aspect, however, the Lama wisdom contains teaching 
that calls to mind the wisdom of China or the Book of Proverbs . 

A foolish man proclaimed his qualifications, 

A wise man keepeth them secret within himself. 

A straw floateth on the surface of water. 

But a precious gem placed upon it sinketh. 

or more loftily: 

The path is one for all. 

The means to reach the goal must vary with the pilgrims. 

Thou shalt not let thy senses make a playground of thy mind. 

Hast thou attuned thy being to humanity’s great pain, O candidate 
for light? 

For know, that the Eternal knows no change. 

As we write, the country remarkable for having preserved 
intact its social and religious hierarchy over a period of thirteen 
centuries lies open to foreign influence and to an alien doctrine, 
with consequences that we in the West are unable for the present 
to foresee. 

1 It may have begun to penetrate Tibet much earlier. 
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Kapifa 

I N expounding the thought of India, even in the simple manner 
here adopted, we run the risk of both misrepresentation and 
omission, or worst of all, dilution. The monotonous abstractions 
of the Upanishads are with difficulty imagined as having moved 
men and women—whole multitudes ot them—to devotional 
ecstasy, still less to the extremes of asceticism. But we know that 
they did. A bare account of the life of Mahavira, with its succession 
of macerations, does little to convey the fire and passion of the 
man, his frightful yet inspiring presence. Even the story of 
Shakyamuni, 1 the Buddha, embellished as it has been with legend 
and parable and augmented by accounts of his five hundred and 
fifty previous existences, fails to come alive unless we picture a man 
of infinite pity and gentleness, a wanderer, a lover of cave and 
ravine as well as of bathing-Ghat and the shaded grove, a solitary 
and yet a good companion, a preacher of uncompromising sternness 
and yet a man of wit and even humour. To understand Hinduism 
as a living faith we need to read the great epics such as the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. To enter into the spirit of the 
Buddhist gospel we must go to the Dhammapada. 

When we approach the Hindu “systems” proper, the task of 
infusing life and spirit into abstract philosophical statements be¬ 
comes one of extreme difficulty. These systems are among the most 
complex thought-structures that have been invented. In Europe 
we have become unaccustomed to philosophical systems. To us, 
philosophy tends to be an abstruse game, a debate about definitions, 
words set to chase words. The faith or system of belief we live by 
—and we must live by something—is almost totally unrelated to the 
contents of philosophical text-books. The earliest philosophers 
appreciated the need of system; a philosophy that failed to embrace 
experience as a whole was a philosophy that had failed to complete 
its work. Obsessed with trifles, we may well arrive at a state of mind 
in which the notion of the unity of experience has been completely 
abandoned: a sensation experienced by anyone who listens to 
papers read before certain select philosophical assemblies. 

What was the oldest of Indian philosophical systems? It is 
probably that w r hich was known as Sankhya, of which the author 

1 One of the Buddha’s many titles, derived from the name of his clan. 
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was Kapila, a sage who may have lived as early as the 6th 
century b.c. 

It is no small merit for a man to sit down and endeavour to 
expound the whole meaning of life to his contemporaries and for 
posterity: and if, as we suspect, Kapila’s work consisted largely 
in the codification of previous ideas, he does not for that reason 
become less remarkable a thinker. The principle from which Kapila 
starts is one with which our study of the Upanisbads has made us 
tolerably familiar. Experience itself is not merely evil, but always 
painful. The aim of existence, therefore, is not “fullness of life” or 
the “enrichment of experience”, as almost all Western philosophers 
(save Schopenhauer) implicitly believe, but the voiding of the mind 
of its entire contents, followed automatically by the collapse and 
dismemberment of the mind-structure itself. Experience is codified, 
labelled, and measured as a necessary prelude to its dismantling. 

Kapila’s analysis of experience is extremely thorough. He finds 
reason to sort reality into twenty-five categories. Hence one of the 
possible meanings of Sankbya , namely the “science of numbers”. 
He begins rather like Spinoza by positing the existence of a general 
Substance called Prakriti . From this basic substance are derived 
three “realities”, or agents of reality, called gunas. The first achieve¬ 
ment of these gunas (which act somewhat like catalysts in chemical 
reaction) is to create the intellect or, since the appropriate word 
is Buddbi , the enlightening power or perceptive faculty. The next 
stage in this process, which is an evolutionary one, consists in the 
articulation, again by means of the seminal gunas, of the faculty of 
perception into the five senses. These senses proceed to create the 
physical organ with which they are associated: sight created the eye, 
hearing the ear, sexual desire the generative organs. This may 
well seem a reversal of the proper order of things, though 
Schopenhauer consciously and some of our modern evolutionists 
have followed Kapila. Finally, the gunas, operating upon the raw 
material of Prakriti , produce the constituents of the so-called 
“external world”: ether, water, earth, fire, etc. These are the 
result of what is called “secondary evolution”. 

Set over against this basic substance Prakriti , but not inter¬ 
vening in its individual activities, is its complete opposite: Spirit 
or Purusba. Whereas Prakriti is passive (though not static), Purusba , 
being spirit, is activating, though not exactly dynamic. Whatever 
is active in the world is spirit (“The spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters”): a “man of spirit” is a man who does things. 
What Purusba does is to exercise a “lure” (to employ the term of the 
modern English philosopher Whitehead) over Prakriti , so that the 
creative gunas are set in motion. As the Sankhya commentator of the 
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2nd century a.d., Ishvara Krishna, remarked, “ Purusha's purpose 
is the sole cause of Prakriti’s evolution.” In other words, Purusha 
is the sun which, directing its rays upon the rich humus of Prakriti, 
stimulates life and growth. Under the influence of this distant but 
vivifying power the “things” in the universe came into being: a 
rtisus or urge impels them to do so. Such a process might at first 
sight be thought to resemble that occasioned by Aristotle’s Unmover 
Mover: but Purusha, in operating upon Prakriti , l is in fact working 
out its own purpose. “The organ of sight comes into existence 
because it is necessary if Purusha is to see.” 2 

At first glance this account of the origin of life and mind may 
seem absurdly fanciful. Taken at its face value, what does it amount 
to but idle juggling with abstractions? Admittedly, philosophies 
have been criticised for slighter faults: but when a system of 
thought has survived for twenty or so centuries, we cannot lightly 
dismiss it. Errors in practical everyday life may be brushed aside; 
in philosophy they must be accounted for. Error in philosophy is 
another word for opportunity; for every form of belief, however 
removed in spirit from that to which we are accustomed, represents 
a challenge. The Sankhya system, at least in its general outline, 
bears a resemblance to certain modern philosophies of “emergent 
evolution”, such as those expounded by A. N. Whitehead and 
S. Alexander: so much so that it is best described in terms employed 
by these thinkers. Whereas the philosophy of emergent evolution 
is usually shot through with optimism, however, the Sankhya 
system is a structure erected over a pit of nihilistic acedia. For 
instead of the evolution of matter and life being regarded as some- 
thing good and wonderful, it is regarded by KapHa as the result 
of a gigantic cosmic error. 

To expound the nature of this error, this evolutionary mistake, 
is by no means easy. 3 The argument borders upon the abstruse—a 
realm upon which no philosopher ever ventured who returned of 
sound mind. Instead of parading the sort of abstract argument 
which some Indian philosophers enjoy, we should bear in mind 
certain basic principles common to all Vedic or Vedantic philosophy. 
One of these principles is the evil of individuality. Individuality 
is an obstacle to enlightenment. Now the work of the gunas is 
precisely to individualize, or egotize: therefore one of the commonest 
illusions from which mankind suffers is to identify the work of the 
gunas with the goal of Purusha . It is like mistaking physical growth 
—obviously not a bad thing in itself—with the true and complete 

1 It is not, however, an “agent” in the crude sense. 

* Hiriyanna: Essentials of Indian Philosophy (1949), p. 119. 

* Even Indian philosophers admit this. See op. cit. t p. 116. 
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end of man, which is presumably a spiritual fruition: or perhaps to 
do something even more common, to confuse the beauty of an 
experience of physical (say sexual) origin with certain' higher 
experiences, of which the former can at best provide an intimauon. 
In short, the begirming of wisdom is to escape from individuality, 
because to do so is to escape from illusion. “Liberation obtained 
through knowledge of the twenty-five realities (categories),” 
Kapila is reputed to have declared, “teaches the one only know¬ 
ledge, that neither I am, nor anything is mine, nor do I exist.” 
Such liberation involves an immediate perception of the funda¬ 
mental difference between Prakriti and Purusha . When we have 
attained to the highest experiences of which the mind is capable 
we find mere physical enjoyments paltry by comparison. Unlike 
certain forms of Buddhism, the Sankhya system does not necessarily 
condemn bodily pleasures as evil. The tendency of Hinduism, 
especially in its later development, is to assert the contrary: hence’ 
the preponderance of ritual and conduct which, as Gandhi once 
remarked, became obscene” only when the Western conquerors 
arrived to pronounce it so. Possibly the Orient was wiser to 
permit the open parade of such tendencies within the sphere of 
religious ritual than their covert parade through the dream-world, 
as in our Western consciousness. The worship of Shiva, with its 
undisguised emphasis upon the generative organs of both sexes, 
the linga and joni, does not strike the Hindu, however young and 
innocent, as obscene: “obscenity” might rather be attributed to the 
tendency found almost universally in the Occident, namely to 
associate sexual operation with other purely automatic activities. 

Patanjali and Yoga 

The system of Kapila has been described by a great orientalist. 
Professor Garbe, as exhibiting for the first time “the complete 
independence and freedom of the human mind, its full confidence 
in its own powers”. We now pass from an elaborate philosophical 
system to something to which we should perhaps give the name of 
a philosophical technique. For everyone who has heard of the 
Sankhya system there are a hundred—perhaps a thousand—who 
have heard of the system of Yoga. Of all the products of oriental 
thought, Yoga has perhaps exerted the greatest fascination over 
the Western mind. To account for this fascination is not difficult. 
The “mysterious East”—or what Disraeli, in the person of Sidonia 
in Tancred, called “the great Asian mystery”—seems to find its 
embodiment in the Yogi. Even allowing for differences of appear¬ 
ance and practice, such holy men represent the farthest remove 
from what to Western eyes is a useful or decent member of society. 
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In the first place the Yogi does no work: that is to say, his intense 
exertions are devoted to nothing of apparent social utility. In the 
second place, he possesses, or claims to possess, powers beyond 
normal human attainment: a fact calculated to rouse immediate 
interest in a European and even more perhaps in an American. 
Dissatisfied with traditional religion and finding no exhilaration in 
the absence of faith (which was at one time supposed to be the 
condition most to be envied), many a lonely Western man or woman 
has sought in some oriental discipline the way to spiritual repose. 

The principles of Yoga are deceptively simple. Their practice, 
particularly by anyone with a living to earn, is extremely difficult and 
inconvenient. Just as the appreciation of education is itself the con¬ 
sequence of education, 1 so Hhe only way to find Yoga is through 
Yoga”. In his little book A Confession , Tolstoy records how, once 
the unsatisfactoriness of his unregenerate life became clear to him, 
he believed himself capable forthwith of embarking upon a career 
of the highest sanctity. Experience did not bear out this confidence. 
Similarly, the student of a new faith feels as if the bare assent to 
its principles, the mere expression of approval, will ensure his 
being at once admitted to its most profound secrets. What we 
find in reality is something rather less edifying. There is an initial 
enthusiasm, sometimes overwhelming and always infectious. In 
the absence of immediate and visible results, the novelty wears 
off. Finally, what was initiated with enthusiasm is abandoned with 
scarcely a regret. The seeker after faith may then turn, with the least 
show of embarrassment, to one of the many other systems of belief 
for which his suffrage is invited: until it will become clear to others, 
though rarely to himself, that what he desires is not so much to live 
steadily and earnestly by a faith as to enjoy the intoxication of 
surrendering to one faith after another, as to so many spiritual 
mistresses. 

Detailed descriptions of Yoga exercises or an account of the 
habits of fakirs—a word used chiefly by Moslems to denote a man 
dedicated to poverty—may excite curiosity, but it will not necessarily 
promote understanding. If a half-naked or wholly naked Hindu 
squats down on the ground and directs his gaze at the tip of his nose 
or at his navel; or if he persists in holding his arm in the air until, 
deprived of circulation, it begins to wither and atrophy; or if, 
preferring not to remain seated, he adopts a mode of progress that 
consists of rolling himself in the direction of some shrine or holy 
place; or if, the better to demonstrate his indifference to material 
wants, he starves himself to within an ace of death or nearly buries 
himself alive—or actually does so—we tend to dismiss these acts 

1 Lecky. 
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as mere wanton aberrations, the product of ascetic high spirits. 
Such a judgment is superficial. The practice of Yoga is not for 
everybody, but nor is the exercise of supreme command in the 
army, or that of premiership or the pursuit of scientific research. 
Yet just as every society must have a few men prepared to work 
longer andjiarder than their fellows, otherwise certain urgent and 
necessary tasks would never be accomplished, so every religion 
must have its extremists—its prophets, saints, and martyrs—tvithout 
whom certain urgent spiritual tasks would remain unfulfilled. The 
Yogi is simply a man who takes the Hindu philosophy to its logical 
conclusion. That such a man should be called an extremist, as well 
he may be, serves to show with what half measures most people 
practise their professed religion. 

What are the origins of Yoga? Undoubtedly they are of great 
antiquity. It is tempting, especidly in the absence of definite proof, 
to compare these gymnosophists, these athletes of the soul, with 
the extraordinary figures in primitive society called shaman . The 
shaman is usually a recluse to whom strange powers are attributed. 
His withdrawal from society is both voluntary and lifelong. His 
“social function” is not necessarily to prophesy or even to dispense 
advice: only modem societies require a man that he shall give, 
rather than simply be, something. The shaman , so far as we can 
judge, is permitted to engage in meditation because the community 
believes such activities to be useful in themselves. In northern 
Nigeria, for instance, a member of the Abuan tribe, questioned by 
an anthropologist about the social function of a figure called the 
Ak-Abuan, replied that such a man existed “to be holy on our 
behalf, keeping all the laws that ordinary men have no time to 
remember because of their regular work”. If the Indian Yogi is 
not identical with the primitive shaman in all respects, he at least 
fulfils certain of the religious functions of that figure. 

The practice of Yoga meditation was unquestionably familiar 
to the men who composed the Vedas . To the author of the 
Upanishads it is a recognized technique for arriving at knowledge 
of Brahman , while in the Gita Krishna prescribes its rules to the 
bewildered and distressed Arjuna. When, sometime between 300 
and 150 b.c., the sage Patanjali composed the Yoga Sutras , he was 
probably engaged in the codification of many ancient traditions. 
Men who devote a lifetime to the practice of ascetic meditation 
must evolve a great variety of techniques; but the comparative 
simplicity of Patanjali’s rules must not blind us to the elaborate 
metaphysics upon which they are based. The practice, however 
scrupulous, of such rules of posture, breathing, etc., by the 
enthusiastic Westerner can scarcely do harm; but abstract gymnastics 
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are no substitute for the arduous consecration of a lifetime to 
reflection, askesis , and worship. By learning to sit or breath properly, 
the Westerner thinks that he may inevitably acquire better health 
or poise; whereas to the genuine practitioner of Yoga, such ambition 
must appear paltry. Finally, “Yoga powers are not obtained by 
wearing the dress of a Yogi, or by talking about them, but untiring 
practice is the secret of success” (Patanjali). 

To put the matter briefly. Yoga is a system for freeing the mind 
from attachment to the senses. Once freed, the mind does not wander 
aimlessly about in a world superior to nature; it actually becomes 
that which it is seeking. Now the quest of the soul or the Atman 
is for Brahman . Therefore the aim of Yoga is to effect a fusion of 
Atman with Brahman. Having passed through the successive states 
of Yoga discipline, the Yogi, though physically unchanged (or at 
least still present), is psychically transmogrified. Occasionally, it is 
claimed, he can be physically modified too. The Yogi can render 
himself invisible, engage in feats of levitation, enter another body, 
and remain buried in the ground for days at a time. 

The Brahmans have always distrusted Yoga. Similarly, the 
priests of Christianity take care not to encourage mysticism, save 
in the case of those for whom it is evidendy a vocation. Although 
the number of practitioners of Yoga is today between two and 
three million, we cannot suppose that more than a few of these 
adepts have consistently reached the final state of union or Samadhi . 
Not merely is such a state difficult to reach in itself; the Yoga 
ascetic ought not be content with its momentary or sporadic attain¬ 
ment. For what he is seeking to do is nothing less than to remove, 
in the space of one lifetime, the whole burden of Karma inherited 
from his previous existences. That which the ordinary man hopes, 
all being well, to eliminate in the course of a series of existences, 
the Yoga seeks to liquidate (if the word may be employed) in the 
space of one. 1 

What are the stages of attainment of Samadhi , or complete 
absorption? They are eight in number. These stages form the 
means whereby the five so-called “hindrances”, or obstructions to 
detachment, may be eliminated: that is to say. Ignorance ( Avidya ), 
the notion of personality (i.e. that man is a self-contained indi¬ 
vidual), desire, hatred, and attachment to the things of the senses. 
The stages are as follows. First comes Yama y perhaps the most 
difficult stage of all and therefore that at which many an enthusiast 

1 His exertions need not be directed exclusively to selfish ends. According to the 
Chinese treatise 1-Cbing (sec Chapter VII), “if you only meditate (according to the 
prescribed rules) for a f hour, you set ten thousand aeons and a thousand births at 
rest”. 
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turns back; it involves the extinction of desire and egotism and their 
replacement by charity and unselfishness. Secondly comes Niyama, 
the stage at which certain rules of conduct must be adopted, such 
as the maintenance of cleanliness, the pursuit of devotional studies, 
and the fulfilment of certain rituals of purification. Thirdly comes 
the stage to which greatest attention has been paid, namely Asana ,, 
or the attainment of correct posture. Just as the first stage of Yama 
involved the stilling of all desire, so the third stage involves the 
reduction to a minimum of all bodily movement. How is this to be 
done? To arrive at a satisfactory position, a great deal of experimen¬ 
tation must have taken place. The usual posture of the concentrating 
Yoga is familiar to most people from pictures. Resting his right 
foot upon his left thigh and his left foot upon his right thigh, the 
adept crosses his hands so as to be able to hold his two big toes, 
and, thus co-ordinated, lowers his head with the object of gazing' 
either at his navel or at the tip of his nose. 1 

This is the kind of posture to which the Western body, unless 
taken in hand early, is ill-adapted, which probably accounts for its 
fascination: our office-existence is “sedentary” only in a very 
artificial sense, and our bodies suffer for it. Alarmed at his slouching 
laziness, the Westerner may see in a strenuous course of gymnosophy 
a means of counteracting the harm done by his daily routine. This 
is to mistake the nature and purpose of Asana. The Yoga Sutras 
make it clear both that “the posture assumed must be steady and 
easy”, and that such steadiness and ease of posture is to be achieved 
through “persistent slight effort”. It is not the purpose of this 
book to recommend the adoption of the belief and practice of any 
system here described: possibly it should be the author’s duty to 
issue a warning against such conduct, which may end in disappoint¬ 
ment and even disgust. In the case of those wishing to pursue such 
matters seriously, however, what is to be avoided above all is the 
furious enthusiasm of the novice. 

Asana is not an end in itself; it is a means to the next stage, 
which is called Pranajawa , the “right control of the life-force” or 
breathing. By regulating the breath, the Yogi hopes to arrive at 
two conditions: that in which he concentrates upon the process 
of breathing alone, and that in which, after due practice, he all but 
ceases to breath at all. The first condition, by evacuating the mind 
of all outer impressions, enables him to attain to complete spiritual 
repose: this is a necessary prelude to the flooding-in of divine light. 
The second condition enables him, if necessary, to undergo feats 
of endurance, such as those of which we have spoken. 

A According to Swatmaram Swami, this posture is called “the Lotus seat 0 and 
destroys all diseases. 
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Having contemplated the foregoing stages of discipline, the 
amateur of Yoga may find it difficult to imagine through what 
further rigours he must brace himself to pass. But there are still 
four stages to come. Pratyahara , or abstraction, which means the 
mind’s complete withdrawal from the world of sense, is followed 
by Dharana. Here an attempt is made to bring the mind to think 
only of one thing, or in effect to think of nothing specific at all. 
We have now reached a level at which it is difficult, without 
employing metaphors, to give an account of what is happening. 
Fortunately, Indian thinkers are equally aware of this difficulty. 
Having invited us to consider a mental state at which there is only 
one thing to think about, they arc now obliged to give us some idea of 
what this is. At this point the teacher invokes the sacred syllable OM. 

The reader will recall our references to OM in connection with 
the Upanishads . To provide the mind with subject-matter for medi¬ 
tation, the Yogi is recommended to repeat this sacred syllable, 
which thus generates a subject-matter otherwise inexpressible. 
“Through the sound of the word and through reflection upon its 
meaning,” says Patanjali, “the way is found. From this comes the 
realization of the Self (or Soul, Atman), and the removal of all 
obstacles.” 1 

No doubt the repeated invocation of the word OM induces a 
condition almost of hypnosis. Now the final stage of Yoga super¬ 
venes logically upon that which preceded it: for Samadhi , the eighth 
rung of this spiritual ladder, takes the form of a deep and complete 
trance. If we are to believe the experts, the trance state of Samadhi 
is a sign of the complete identification of soul with reality, Atman 
with Brahman . The soul in its individuality no longer exists: “like 
camphor in the flame and like salt with the water of the ocean,” it 
has merged with the ocean of Being. The Yoga philosophers 
delight to represent this ineffable state by such metaphors. “The 
Yogi in highest meditation,” says Swatmaram Swami, “is void 
within and without like a pot in the world-space. He is also like a 
pot in the ocean, void within and without.” Naturally, to one in 
such a condition, nothing evil can happen. “A Yogi in Samadhi is 
invulnerable to all weapons; all the world cannot overpower him, 
and he is beyond the powers of incantations and magical diagrams.” 

Of mysticism Bossuet observed that the genuine article was so 
rare a thing, and false mysticism so common, that the whole subject 

1 The repetition of the sacred syllable has sometimes been recommended on purely 
psychological grounds. The Rajah of Aundh, author of an instructive manual of 
physical exercises, suggests that certain bodily movements should be accompanied by 
the pronunciation orvarious Indian vocables, of which OAf is the most important. 
At least this reveals the connection of the syllable with regulated breathing, which no 
one denies to be of therapeutic value. 
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were best left alone by the laity. That is the view of an official. The 
official attitude, whether in religion or politics, was defined by 
Burke as the knowledge of “how much evil to tolerate”. The 
historian of philosophy is not concerned to keep the peace; he is 
concerned to understand, first, how men come to think as they do, 
and, secondly, whether what they think is reasonable and consistent! 
Mysticism is a fact. The endeavour to suppress it has on the whole 
failed. If on occasion its practice has given rise to serious abuses, 
this may be the least cogent reason for dismissing it as fraudulent. 
No one is likely to question the value of liberty on the basis of 
Madame Roland’s remark as to the number of crimes, including her 
own execution, committed in its name. And the same may be said 
of the celebrated remark of Lucretius on the evils of religion. A 
system such as Yoga may prove a fearful weapon in the hands of 
those who, misusing its discipline, claim to exercise powers purport¬ 
ing to be divine; but unless such a claim is sometimes made, even 
by the unscrupulous. Yoga is not worth the serious consideration 
that students of religion and psychology have agreed to give it. 
Without some rudiments of organization, it is difficult to imagine 
any religion surviving much beyond its founder’s lifetime; but that 
same religion, contained within the ritual of a church, is faced with 
a more serious problem of survival if it cannot, every few genera¬ 
tions, issue forth in some refreshing novelty, embarrassing no doubt 
to its official custodians but revealing to a profounder gaze some¬ 
thing essential to its health. Mysticism interrupts religion for the 
purpose of asserting its continuity. 

In studying Yoga it is tempting to raise the question of the 
relation of magic to religion. There have been times when the two 
were regarded as the same thing, as perhaps in Sumeria. There have 
been other times when the two were regarded as opposite things, 
as often in our own civilization. Leaving aside the trick-magic of 
our entertainers, it is possible to see in magic a necessary ally of 
religion. We tend to concentrate less upon the end of magic than 
upon the means. The end is to heighten our emotional life, to 
raise it to that level of concentration and impetus from which, and 
from which only, a leap into another dimension may be made. To 
deny the possibility of such another dimension in the name of 
rationalism or “free thought” is to take a very narrow view of 
the capacities of reason, and to fail to explain how thought, thus 
circumscribed, can be free. 

Shankar a and Vedanta 

In outlining the principal Hindu systems we have introduced 
the minimum of philosophical terms. A technical history of Indian 
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philosophy would need, in speaking of Yoga, to go into detail 
concerning the pacification of the cbitta or mind stuff, the control 
of the vrittis , which produce false versions of reality, the detailed 
action of the gunas, and so forth. The mere parade of such terms 
cannot but bewilder the laymen, as well as exasperate, by their 
random introduction, the expert. All we can do is to emphasize, 
without elaborating, the complex theoretical foundation of this 
famous system. We ought likewise to cite the attempts of modern 
psychologists, above all C. G. Jung, to relate some of their own 
theories to those of Eastern philosophers: for it is with the same 
reality that philosophers of every age have to do. An argument 
raised by one philosopher may be resumed in earnest many cen¬ 
turies later, as happened with Parmenides and Bergson, with 
Shankara and Kant, and possibly with many others of whom no 
record has been preserved: we have repeatedly drawn attention to 
the fact that the earliest extant philosophical documents must pre¬ 
suppose many centuries of speculation. Nevertheless, jargon has 
always been the enemy of clear thinking. From time to time the 
Indian systems have been denounced for their abstraction, their 
abstruseness, and occasionally their impiety. The system (if such it 
can be called) of Purva Mimansa represented a protest against the 
impressive but covertly atheistic systems such as the Sankhya . The 
originators of such systems were careful to pay lip-service to the 
Vedas; but, having done so, they proceeded to indulge in specula¬ 
tions that have nothing to do with those inspired documents. 
Jaimini, 1 the founder of Purva Min/ansa, was what we should today 
call a fundamentalist. He urges his countrymen to return to the 
word of God, to recognize the finitude of their intellects, and to 
practise charity instead of parotting abstractions. Apart from duly 
recording his protest, however, there is little about his work upon 
which we need linger. 

With Shankara we have to do with a philosopher of very 
different calibre: in fact we have to do with one of the greatest of 
all philosophers, whose work ought to be better known in the 
Occident than it is. Shankara’s thought not merely effected a revolu¬ 
tion in the Orient—for it was one of the causes of the disappearance 
of Buddhism from India; it assumed a direction (as we have hinted) 
almost identical with that later pursued by the German philosopher 
Immanuel Kant. The resemblance is so close as to invite speculation 
as to whether Kant could possibly have been acquainted with the 
work of Shankara. Not a shred of evidence has been produced 
suggesting even indirect influence: indeed, the debt, if genuine, 
would have been too great not to receive acknowledgment upon 
1 4th century b.c. 
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practically every page. We have to be content with the view, hardly 
less remarkable, that two major thinker? separated by a thousand 
years offered similar interpretations of reality. On reflection, what 
is strange is not so much that this should have happened once or 
twice in history, as that it should not have happened more often. 
If reality is of a certain nature, it is curious that men dedicated to its 
study should not have been more frequently disposed to agreement. 

The sy stem expounded by Shankara is traditionally known as 
Vedanta. Strictly speaking, Vedanta means the conclusion or com¬ 
pletion of the Vedas. Now the conclusion of the Vedas , as we have 
seen, is the XJpanishads . What the Upanishads teach is the identifica¬ 
tion of Atman with Brahman: this teaching is not so much analysed 
or explained as dogmatically asserted. When you are obliged to 
defend your dogmas, either against criticism or against other 
dogmas, you must provide them with a rational basis. The philoso¬ 
phy of Vedanta is that by which the Upanishad dogmas are supported 
by argument, demonstration, and proof. And just as St. Thomas 
Aquinas was there to sustain Christian dogma by rational argument, 
so Shankara was there to perform the same service for Hindu dogma! 

Shankara, or Sankaracharya, 1 lived from a.d. 788-820. These 
dates are striking in two ways. First of all they show that the great 
system-maker of India lived for only thirty-two years. Secondly they 
reveal that Shankara lived a thousand years, and perhaps more, 
after the composition of the XJpanishads. The shortness of Shankara’s 
life derives its significance from the magnitude of his achievement. 
As to his separation in time from the sages whose ideas he system¬ 
atized, this is hardly more remarkable than Aquinas’s systematization 
in the 13th century of Christian thought originating in the 2nd or 
3rd centuries. And just as Aquinas had the Christian Fathers and 
Augustine behind him, so Shankara was preceded by such men as 
Badarayana (2nd century b.c.), author of the Brahma Sutra (a com¬ 
position of 550 aphorisms or apophthegms), Gaudapada (7th 
century a.d.), and finally Govinda, who transmitted the doctrine of 
Brahman to Shankara himself. 

Still to dwell for a moment upon resemblances, Shankara 
reminds us of Aquinas not merely in his place in history and his 
attempt at synthesis, but in the holiness of his life. Born in Malabar, 
he was a member of the caste of Nambudri Brahmans, who com¬ 
bined the twin ideals of the saint and the savant. Shankara appears 
early to have felt the call of renunciation and asceticism. He became 
a hermit-saint or samjosi at an age when other young men, far from 
rejecting the world, are busy tasting its pleasures. Nor did Shankara 
engage in ascetic practices merely according to the routine laid 

1 “Acharya” means a spiritual teacher. 
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down for hermits: it is recorded thar he achieved a* a matter of 
Common experience the condition of SdftJtfdbi* Consequently, his 
lifelong opposition to both the Sankbp system oi Kapilft and the 
equally atheist ideas of the Buddha was dictated by reasons us much 
emotional as intellectual. A pldlosophcf who regularly achieve? 
union with Lbe divine, or at least who thinks he docs, h not likely 
to he content with the verbal carping and logical a riditi es of so 
much theological discussions he will organize his thought upon a 
majestic basis, und recommend it the more effectively by living it. 

It is sometimes maintained that the best debaters are those who 
do not believe in what they advocate. Such a view depends fur its 
plausibility upon the level at which the debate is conducted* Those 
who believe strong] passionately, are admittedly not always in the 
best condition to defend their argument 11 - Aware of their inward 
certitude, they see no rc&sun to engage in elaborate disputation. 
The capacity to believe has been described, with justice* as a kind 
of genius. Such genius, united to unusual intellectual vigour, 
produces the great philosophical leaders of the world- Most general- 
station? about human nature have a superficial ring because they are 
based upon inspection of those who are "above the mob hut lower 
than the man of genius". To suggest that Augustine, Aquinas, or 
Shan kata would have been superior dialecticians had they been less 
convinced of their ideas is at once to make nonsense of belief and 
to degrade human intelligence. 

Summoned by the Pojxi from a life of solitude and devotion, 
Aquinas arrived in Pads for the purpose of defending orthodoxy. 
In spite of his obvious preference for a hermit life, bhankaia was 
obliged, while still a youth, to undertake a similar mission. The 
centre of debate was the holy city of Benares* Acting sis a kind of 
representative of south India, Shankaru proved himself a redoubt¬ 
able champion of Brahmanism* Very soon his services were required 
at other centres. He attacked and demolished heresy wherever it 
might be found. Nor was the demolition merely rhetorical and 
dogmatic; it was characterized by subtle argument and reasoned 
apologetic. 

We should gi v e a great deal to possess a prvrii-vtrbaf of some of 
the encounters in which Shankara distinguished himself. The writ¬ 
ings attributed to him are voluminous; like the great Sftwwtit of 
Aquinas, and like Th Cri/Jane of Pnr£ Rjmen of Kant, they arc con¬ 
fessedly not easy reading* We must remember that they represent 
no more than a skeleton or—if It is preferred—a blueptinr of 
^haxikam's thought. It h unreasonable to expect rhat profound 
philosophical works should, to use the favourite criterion of interest, 
‘read like a novel”, which may imply that they will a^ soon be 
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forgotten* The greatest essays in philosopl&d enquirv are merdv 
notes or memoranda, rhe basis of an actual or imaginary exchange 
oi * le * s - ° nI ) r riviliaitiocH organised differently from our own 
such as the Ury .‘states of ancient Greece, have provided leisure 
enough tor philosophers to record their thought in the wav heat 
suited to u, namely in the form of dialogue.* And what was thus 
recorded was not strictly thought but thinking. 

While at Benares, Shaakafft wrote his famous commentaries on 
botj] the Lpamikiids And the R 6 &gm?itd-Gita. SynthtsLiing aJJ that 
Badaravana, Gfludflpada, and Gorviflda had maintained, these learned 
and elaborate works did more than am tiling to re-establish in India 
rhe intellectual ascendancy of Brahmanism. Shankara’s approach to 
the Scriptures was fully as orthodox as that of Aquinas' he is nor 
attempting anything in the nature of "higher" criticism which 
depends paradoxically upon an initial lu hit lenient of the subject to 
be criUciKud. The task to which he devoted himself was that of 
finding a basis in reason for that which was given in revelation' an 
arm that appears impious only to those who fail to see in human 
reason a secondary channel of revelation. 

‘Fhc word secondary is important. Admittedly reason cannot 
take us all the way, Jr is *1 instrument which, though of great 
utility, may he used to iurthcr any cause whatever: it is not luaded 
in any particular direction. We need another and even higher 
faniity, a kind of in million, whereby to discriminate between truth 
and error. This Itigher faculty is acquired through the cultivation of 
detachment, Ehe withdrawal from the life of jUitlj if possible 
a total absorption in Brahman. In shore, rhe philosopher must be not 
Simply a man given to reflection, still less a man endowed with keen 
wrt and capacity for argument; be must be both pure in heart and a 
lover of wisdom. In die appointment of our own teachers of 
philosophy, such characteristics arc not normally insisted upon. 

Having made dear in what respect philosophy differs from 
other intellectual disciplines, Shankara proceeds to expound ids 
system. The reader may conclude, from what has been said, that the 
argument is conducted upon a somewhat rarefied level. If we are to 
accept the view that none hut the saint can be a true philosopher, 
if phrfosophkaJ knowledge is in effect the same as iwojks&t —A 
kind oi ignuranee (or bibs) duo to Liberation from all other forms of 
ignorance— then philosophical enquiry is evidently beyond rhe 
reach ot ordinary m^n. Rttr no: Slunkara is prepared, as we sludl 
see, to begin at rhe beginning. He starts by asking die simplest, if 
most fundamental, questions. Having dwelt upon the majesty of 

all noepdon, bet Aristotle wrote a number of dialogue*. 
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knowledge at its supreme point, he turns aside to consider how 
knowledge, of whatever kind, is possible at all. Both his formulation 
of the question and the answer he gives to it put us immediately in 


According’to Shankara, our knowledge of the external world is 
sense-bound: that is to say, our senses, in endeavouring to contact 
“reality” inevitably adapt that reality to their own uses. The world 
that we see, hear, and feel is a world that appearsto be extended 
and in movement, a world of changing phenomena. This phenomenal 
world is not merely the world that our senses apprehend; it assumes 
this phenomenal form precisely because our senses apprehend it. 
Extension and temporality are, in the Kantian phrase, forms of 
our sensibility”. In brief, the world accessible to our senses is in 
great part the world that our senses have constructed. In the 
external world we perceive that which we have contributed. 

The external world, then, is a world of Maya. Now we have met 
the term Maya already. To render it satisfactorily in Western philo¬ 
sophical terminology is extremely difficult. If we here translate it as 
“illusion”, we shall be committing a serious error: for Shankara 
does not for one moment suggest that the world apprehensible by 
our senses is a world that is not, as it were, there . A similar mis¬ 
understanding is frequendy met in discussion of the theory of 
knowledge advanced, though in different terms, by Bishop Berkeley. 
Maya is perhaps better translated as “delusion” rather than “illusion . 
On this assumption a world of Maya is a world pretending to be 
that which it is not. It is a world of half-lights and half-truths, of 
inexactitude and imprecision, of promise without fulfilment. Is there 
anything particularly startling or unfamiliar about such a world? 
Not at all: it is the world, surely, with which we are familiar in 


everyday life. . , ........ , 

To introduce a further comparison, the world of Maya is much 
the same as the shadowy, phenomenal world described by Plato. 
Although only the eternal Forms are real, Plato’s world of appear¬ 
ance is still very much “there”. The late R. G. CoUingwood used to 
explain the distinction very aptly. If Plato’s world of appearance is 
a “pack of lies”, he pointed out, they are nevertheless lies that are 
“really told”. Maya exists. We live in Maya. Ignorance, Avidya, sees 
no more in experience that this realm of Maya. Just as Plato asserted 
the existence of a world of Forms behind appearance, so Shankara 
maintained the existence behind and beyond Maya of a world of 


timeless Being. . , 

How do we know that such a suprasensible realm exists ? Indeed, 
what right have we to assume its existence? Certain philosophers, 
namely the so-called empiricists, declare that we have no right at 
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all. All knowledge* they hold, is obtained through the senses. 
Now clearly the sensed yield no knowledge of the realm of which 
Shankara speaks: how could they, peeing that such a realm is by 
definition above and beyond the sensuous plane? Nevertheless, as 
Kant signed* the world of phenomena logically implied another 
world, the noumcrcil world, the region of the Huny;-in-itself. 
Appearance pre supposes Hcalirv. Such a world, therefore, necessarily 
exists* What remains to be determined is, first, what is its nature, 
and, secondly, how do we make contact vvith it? 

Students of Tie Critique cf Pm Ream will recall the ingenious 
answers given to these questions by Kant, The no amend realm, he 
maintained, is a realm ol Being rather clian beings, because ir 1? the 
nature of our senses to regard the world as a muJriplicity: that is to 
say r the senses are so constituted as to perceive the world as a number 
of separate thinpf. For practical purposes this mode of apprehension 
is both necessary and desirable, Not merely do our bodies form part 
of the sensuous or material world, but our perceptive faculty is 
composed of at least five separate “anuses 1 h A condition of *’ sens¬ 
ing” anything is that it shall be senses as one thing among others, 
and simultaneously as a unity composed of “parts". It follows that 
the reality behind and inaccessible m the senses will be nor Muny 
but One: a Thingdn-itself. 

So much for the nature of the realm of Being. Now for the means 
whereby such a realm may he contacted- Again, Kanfs answer will 
form a useful prelude ro that advanced by Shankars. Let us refrain 
for a moment from speaking of material things, and observe the 
nature of personalities or selves. When we consider mankind we 
regard ir inevitably as composed of a great number of different 
Individuals. I am aware of myself as a distinct personality, and 1 
assume everyone else to regaid himself in the same manner. Such 
an impression, says Kant, is the result of our belonging in part, at 
least, to the world of phenomena. But there is more to us than lhat. 
My real self, or, as Kant calls it, my moral self, belongs to a. different 
Order. In exercising my moral will, I as it were pierce the world of 
phenomena and make direct contact wirh the noumenaJ world of 
the Thiog-ln-itselL Indeed, my real Self and the Thing-in-itself are, 
in some mysterious way* the same tiling; to know the one is to know 
the other. This is the answer to the second problem. Wc make 
contact with the realm of Being only when, disregarding the 
accidents of “character” and "personality"^ we attain to genuine 
Selflinixli To act thus morally is to act freely* and freedom is the 
shedding of the bonds of the senses. We might add, what has often 
been denied by the practitioners of that science, dial the study of 
“character” and “personality” is the proper domain of psychology, 
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since ^character” and "personality” belong to the phenomenal 
realm: whereas the moral self is the domain of philosophy proper* 

Nq^v let us compare the Kantian view with that of Shan kin, 
According to the latter, the self In the sense of the ego belongs to 
the world of phenomena or Mrpi. are under the impression, for 
instance, thru our individuality, our passions, our opinions, are real 
things, capable of subsisting by themselves. Such an impress ion , 
however, is mistaken* The teach that our real seif is not 

the ego hut the Atman, the reality lying behind appearances, the 
divine spark, the light that lighted! every man that cometh into the 
world. And knowledge of Reality, of eternal Being, is acquired, as 
wc know, by realizing the identity of Atman with brahman. In other 
words, wc make contact with Reality by means of the true or moral 
seif. Science, in the sense of the technique for analysis and measure¬ 
ment, is concerned soldy with phenomena. 

To hazard reasons why Shank&ra and Kant should have evolved 
a similar idealist theory ot knowledge is, as we have said, tempting: 
butsudi a study hardly comes within rhe scope of the present work. 
Nor do wc wish to enter into comparisons regarding the superiority 
in detail of the one philosophy over die other. The present: account 
affords little idea of the ingenuity with which rn both cases the 
argument is pursued. Nevertheless, to give the We$tem reader some 
notion of whai is being discussed, wc must empliaske that die 
subtleties of Kant, though dilficulr to underestimate, appear simple 
in comparison with those of Shankaia. And although subtlety dots 
not necessarily imply profundity, it must equally be admitted that 
Shankaia is by fur the more profound philosopher. Indeed, his pro- 
fund fry is to some extent the result, of the extraordinary range of 
his thought, just us Kanrk attainment just .short of sublimity is die 
result of the voluntary limitation of his subject. The concepts which 
Kant expressly excluded from phIJosophitkl treatment were those 
of God, Freedom, and Immortality. In so doing he excluded almost 
everything that an Indian philosopher will think worthy of scrions 
discussion* 

Having given u$ an extremely ingenious rheory of knowledge, 
Shankara naturally feck under die obligation to discuss the uarure 
of God. In the case of so thorough a devotee of Brahman* it may 
appear surprising that he should have asserted the existence of two 
gods* Isfoara as well as Ik&hman. Jf, however, wc examine why he 
did so, we shall see that he still remains a complete and absolute 
monotheist* The god Ishvnra rcpfesenr$ the god of whar we are 
accustomed to call Natural Religion, As there k no such tiling ax a 
world without a god, rhe god of the work! of phenomena is IsJteitftf. 
It/pura is, in fact, die creator, die author of phenomena. And isince 
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rhe world nr phcnoraecta i$ a world of multiplicity, the supremacy 
of htonra is fully compatible w kh rhf: existence of other, if lesser, 
deities, in short, the polytheism of the people to which' S \tankard 
was wise enough to defer is both the consequence md the correlative 
of die "deism 1 of scientists and intellectuals. 

It follows that God as both person tod creator h a feature of the 
rcalmof Afjfjj'it. l^ur issrisosuinetlijiiig more.' Idle is the purveyor 

o( rewards and punishments, and therefore the arbiter of Karm.ls M 
tiien, the whole process of Kama, the fundamental Eenet of the 
Hindu taith, illusory? Agriin, we must remind ourselves, not illusory, 
but simpty a process pertaining to a level of experience short of die 
highest. in a sente Ksrma mast belong to Mqya^ bcciu.se the succes¬ 
sive rebirths of the soul rate place inevitably in the natural world- 
To escape from Ktirma is the same as to escape from Mnw, Such 
escape involves at once release from the authority of hhrura and 
absorption in Brabmtm* 

Tr rewards and punishments arc features of die world of Maya, 
SO are the good and bad actions winch elicit them. Those who think 
to olitain absorption in Btabmmt merely by doing good works* by 
behaving decently or inoffensively* and by keeping the laws, Are 
under u serious misapprehension. Admittedly good conduct is at all 
times to be encouraged p because* in so acting* the chain of rebirth 
may be shortened. The people must be taught “morale". But social 
conformity is not the same as holiness. To the sage it appears imme¬ 
diately evident that the individual self which performs good or evil 
actions, tod to which the law of Kar#/d applies, enjoys no real or 
ultimate separateness at all. And to achieve this realization is 
to be delivered for ever from die bondage of reincarnation. Even 
among sages, however, such a degree of holiness is randy to be 
attained i 

Life as we commonly know ft, then, is lived on the plane oOirya. 
And if hie, then death. And if pleasure, then suffering. These are 
phenomena, without true substance. One of the most remarkable 
passage* of Kant is that in which, Almost in the manner of an 
oriental thinker, he sudden!y rises to a theme all too frequently 
obscured by the thickets of his concentrated argument: 

"It is difficult to suppose that a creature whose life has its first 
beginning in circumstances $o trivia! tod so entirely independent of 
our own choice* should have an existence that esetends to atl eternity. 

As regards the continuance here on earth of the Species as a whole* 
this difficulty 15 negligible* since accident in the individual case is 
still subject to a general law, but a? regards each individual it 
certainly seems highly questionable to expect so potent an effect 
from causes so insignificant. But to meet these objections wc can 
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propound a transcendental hypothesis, namely that all life is 
strictly speaking intelligible only, is not subject to changes of ume, 
and neither begins in birth nor ends in death; that this life is an 
appearance only; that is, a sensible representation of the purely 
spiritual life, and the whole sensible world is a mere picture which 
in our present mode of knowledge hovers before us and like a 
dream has in itself no objective reality; that if we could intuit our¬ 
selves and things as they are, we should see ourselves in a world of 
spiritual beings, our sole and true community, which has not 
begun through birth and will not cease through bodily death— 

both birth and death being mere appearances.” 

This passage is entirely in the spirit of the philosophy ot 
Shankara. We may cite passage after passage from the latter m the 
same vein. The Atma Bodba, or “Knowledge of Spirit”, sums up 
Vedanta as follows: 

“The spirit is smothered, as it were, by ignorance, but as soon 
as ignorance is destroyed, spirit shines forth, like the sun when 
released from clouds. After the soul, afflicted by ignorance, has been 
purified by knowledge, knowledge disappears, as the seed or berry 
of the Kataka after it has purified water. 

“Like an image in a dream, the world is troubled by love, hatred 
and other poisons. So long as the dream lasts, the image appears to 
be real; but on awakening it vanishes. 

“The world appears real, as an oyster-shell appears to be silver, 
but only so long as the Brahwcin remains unknown, he who is 
above all and indivisible. That Being, true, intelligent, comprehends 
within itself every variety of being, penetrating and permeating all 
as a thread which strings together beads. 

“In consequence of possessing diverse attributes, the supreme 
existence appears manifold, but when the attributes are annihilated, 
unity is restored. In consequence of these diverse attributes a variety 
of names and conditions are supposed proper to spirit, just as a 
variety of tastes and colours are attributed to water. 

“The body, formed by the union of five elements produced by 
the effect of action, is considered to be the seat of pleasure and pain. 
... All that belongs to the body (must be considered) as the 
product of ignorance. It is visible; it is perishable as bubbles of air 
(on the surface of water); but that which has not these signs must be 
recognized as pure spirit, which says of itself, I am Brabwan. 
Because I am distinct from body, I experience neither birth, old age, 
decrepitude, nor extinction, and detached from organs of sense, I 
have no longer any connection with their objects.” 

To the Western reader passages such as the above may appear 
impressive and even moving. But do not they represent a kind of 
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poetry* a mystical tyridsrn? How 1 it may be Asked, do Vc Aw aU 
tJijs? Why should not the iSfafltfAr and the CJvinakus have been right 
to deny brahman* and indeed ad forms of supra sensible experience? 
As to the first question, it is impossible to deny that much of Short* 
kam -and not Shaflkartt only—cm be read as poetry: that is lo pay, 
it tan be appreciated fur its emotional rather than for its intellectual 
appeal. But then, in addition to being a philosopher, Shanknra was 
a poet, and a very accomplished one, Aquinas, it will be remembered, 
was also a poet. A Further point to beat in mind is the following. 
Classical Indian philosophy remains indifferent to the distinction 
between poetry and prose: the fact that wc tend to stress diis dis¬ 
tinction may indicate too hard and fast a separation between our 
intellectual and emotional life. The V*dds are not merely inspired 
philosophy, but inspired poetry: the same is true of many of rhe 
Upmshadf. Hindu thought reserves it® prose for such documents 
as the Ordhwms fif Ainm, with its laws and regulation? mostly con¬ 
cerning mumls and hygiene—the Hindu equivalent oi the Ba&k qf 
Lerit&ur, As to the second question, Shan leant, though as conv inced as 
Aquinas of the mifh of revelation, is prepared to argue at great 
length concerning the existence of Bnahmwt. To Shankara it is not 
so much Brafo/Wa existence that presents difficulty; what is far 
more difficult to imagine is how* in the absence of Brahman^ any¬ 
thing else can be said to enjoy existence. If mptM^ exists, then God 
must. In other word*, you hove to account for existence itself: and 
rhe consciousness of imperfection* vanity futility* illusion* implies 
the capacity to apprehend, though not necessarily to enjoy, per¬ 
fection, The "problem of evil 1 * may be difficult to solve on a 
spiritual view of the world* On a materialistic View it admits of flu 
solution whatever; It lias to be explained away in tains of 
"environment"* upbringing, etc. 

According to the Limited information we possess, Shadkam 
ended his days- in a monastery on the foothills of the Himalayas. 
His incessant labours in the service of die orthodox Hindu faith had 
rendered him nor an old man before his lime because he seems 
always to have been adult—but a man for wham halt a tile time had 
consumed the energies normally expended in halt a dozen. Ten 
religious orders quickly sprang up, dedicated to the propagation of 
ills ideas. And these ideas, studied and taught all over India from 
the 9th century to the present day, have ensured the survival of the 
Brahmanical tradition in a manner that, given the strength at the 
forces opposing ir, is truly remarkable. But those who despise meta¬ 
physics/like those who ignore iq must b< prepared for it 10 outlive 
them. 
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A history of Indian thought would need to dwell upon the 
various attempts to synthesize and introduce harmony into so many 
conflicting traditions. To undertake this task, which is outside our 
scope, would require in itself a volume much larger than the 
present. In conclusion, however, we ought not to leave the impres¬ 
sion that Vedanta, the completion of the Vedic tradition, has failed 
to undergo development since the time of Shankara. Nor must we 
dismiss as without significance the long line of saints and sages 
who, down to our own time, have kept the pure Vedanta tradition 
alive: for we are too apt to regard the oriental tradition as having 
become bogged in a slough of fanaticism and corruption, paying 
“divine honours to the maniac and the fool .* From time to time 
powerful rulers such as Akbar (1556—1605) have attempted to 
impose a synthetic state religion on the people. Other reformers, 
such as Kebir (1440-1518), founder of the very interesting religion 
of the Sikhs, have attacked and thrown back the tendency towards 
polytheism which is never likely to be wholly eradicated. In the last 
century several men of powerful personality, such as Ram Mohan 
Ray, have felt the need to unite Vedanta with what they considered 
best in both Christianity and Islam. Perhaps the most attractive of 
these sages was Sri Ramakrishna (1836-86), who, having made a 
close study of both Christianity and Islam, finally returned to 
Hinduism, and whose disciples, Brahmananda and Vivekananda, 
have exerted almost as much influence abroad as in India herself. 
In these men we see the Vedanta faith at its noblest pitch: for they 
combined great intellectual force with personal humility. And we 
may perhaps see in Ramakrishna’s lifelong devotion to Kali, the 
Mother goddess of the universe, a link with that form of worship 
which may have antedated the Aryan invasion of India, and which 
represents, however vaguely, a natui^l acceptance by man of life in 
all its aspects, the pain and destruction (for Kali, besides being 
Creator, yyas also Destroyer) as well as the rapture and fruition- 2 
There are only two ways in which man’s part in the universe may 
be regarded: either he is a mischievous and predatory animal who 
must live by exploiting the natural world, or he is a creature to whom 
the universe, in spite of its immensity, is in some sense intended to 
be his home. Whatever he undertakes, he is implicitly adopting one 
or other of these attitudes. In the Western World it has usually been 
left to the poets and mystics to reveal the true path, while the 
philosophers'have too often confined their attention to debating 

1 Disraeli: Contarim Fleming, Chapter I. 

a Kali was the wife of Shiva, the Destroyer, who, according to Sir John Marshall, 
was worshipped in Mohcnjo-daro. Shivaism may therefore be “the most ancient 
living faith in the world”. Shiva is thus the Osiris of Hinduism, opposed to Vishnu, 
the Preserver. 
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whether or not there are such thing* as chairs or tables. Only rarely 
do we find a Utinker to whom it is obvious that, as a. prelude to the 
"divine connection", there must first he a "natural connection 1 — a 

lrath which is be#inning fo be appreciated in the sphere of agri¬ 
culture, where kilure to realize that nature is something afm has 
brought up to the brink cjf disaster, and which wc dimly perceive* 
though mote often misconceive, in re [arson to such a proce ss as 
sexual love. The words of JUarcus Aurelius, so often ciiamlsscd as a 
vague pantheism* arc consistent with this view: **Kvcrything 
j^rmnriijiwt with me that ii harmonious with thee, O Universe. 
Nothing for me is too early or too late,, which is in due time for thee. 
Fvcrything h fruit £o me which thy seasons bring, O Nature: from 
thee ixrc all things, in thee are all things, ro rhec ail things return/" 
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**Tk TEN alwavs have the greatest respect,” said Thucydides, “fot 
iVlihat which is farthest off." He might have added—because u 
is still mote true “and fear' 1 , wliich is an dctncW in respect. For 
nianv centuries the European attitude to China illustrated niar 
maxim, as well as its corollary. Save for the visit of an occasional 
explorer and several missionaries (the earliest being the Ncsninsn 
Christians)* European contact with China is of mmparauvdy recent 
origin. Already in rhe 17th century, however, the miHlcctual world 
of Europe was evincing great interest in Chinese culture. Elnw little 
it understood that culture may be surmised from the fact that we, 
with our much closer contact. Still understand very link of it. To 
speak of contact between one country and another, even countries 
as near as England and France, is to refer perhaps to continuous 
contact only at the most superficial level—say the diplomatic level— 
supplemented by miscellaneous “contacts*’ by individuals, business 
firms, or, at times of emergency, armed forces: which latter is by 
hypothesis the least typical of ill. The first translations of Chinese 
clerical literature, even mom perhaps than those of India, exerted 
tL profound inflame upon the European mind, particularly the 
French mind of the iSth century, in his brilliant but forgotten study 
Tht IHnrititu 0/ ProgrtM, Georges Sorel shows haw die French 
Physiocrats regarded undent China as a kind oi idyllic common¬ 
wealth, governed bv a Natural Law of right and justice, and 
providing the model from which "decadent Europe” might learn 
salutary lessons. This impression* while not without an demented 
truth, was the result of generalisation from a few instances, f he 
“wisdom” of Confucius* for instance, is extremely refreshing and 
stimulating to the European mind. When it first became accessible it 
appeared ro open up a new world of balance, maturity, and common- 
soise. It was the kind of message for which Europeans, weary of 
fanaticism and the wars resulting therefrom, lud been waiting. Thai 
it should appeal to the French in particular was natural: a balanced, 
humanist culture was and still is the French ideal of life. ^ 

The fact remains that if Confucius had been “typical” of die 
Chinese culture of his day, his career would have been very different 
from what we know it to have been. The apostle of balance and the 
middle way led a life of much grearer struggle than the Euddha, 
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whose ideals were far more difficult to attain. Inviting men to re¬ 
nounce the world, the Buddha moved from place to place at leisure 
and amid adulation; for men respond more readily to the call of the 
impossible than of the possible. Save for brief intervals of power and 
influence, Confucius not merely experienced the bitterness of long 
exile but died, as we shall see, a disappointed man. In due course he 
was worshipped. This alone was proof enough of his distinctness 
from ordinary men, for the day of the apotheosis of the Common 
Man was far distant. Of the Master one of his disciples said: “He is 
the sun, the moon, which there is no way of climbing over, and 
though a man desire to cut himself off from them, what harm does 
he do to the sun and moon? . . . The impossibility of equalling our 
Master is like the impossibility of scaling a ladder and ascending to 
the skies.” The wisdom of China, like that of any other country, 
represents the best that country could do in the person of a few 
sages. Nor would these sages have taught as they did if the lives of 
their fellow-citi2ens had not fallen far short of virtue. 

Knowledge, even more than love, is reputed to cast out fear: a 
generalization which is not perhaps so true in fact as it is supposed 
to be in theory. Certainly the distrust of “orientals” is less prevalent 
than it was, perhaps as a result of closer contact. It is difficult, on the 
other hand, to say whether the traditional oriental “contempt” for 
westerners, as being materialistic upstarts, has diminished, or has 
had any reason to do so. We must make due allowance for the fact 
that for centuries and indeed millennia the oriental and the occidental 
world grew up in complete isolation. The mind is the last thing 
about a person that one comes to know. The “mind” of another 
culture, to use a vague term for an exceedingly vague relationship, 
cannot be known at all until it has become so penetrated by outside 
influences that it has changed its character. Much insight can be 
obtained from the study of past literature, so long as such researches 
are pursued by men of imagination and sympathy (one of the mis¬ 
fortunes of civilized existence is that research is left to scholars, who, 
because of the time needed to learn the technique of their job, tend 
often to lose contact with normal life); and among such literature, 
works of philosophy or wisdom are of particular value as being the 
quintessence of that which many have vaguely felt but lacked 
ability to express. 

Until the 19th century the Far East consisted of a gigantic 
peasant civilization. A peasantry is by nature conservative. You 
cannot change it; you can only break it up. The peasantry of China 
and Japan was broken up, or partially broken up, from outside. 
Europe discovered China and Japan and not vice versa; and having 
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largely by force. The second dissolvent of a peasantry is a sudden 
rise in the standard of living: for what holds a peasantry together, 
and in particular what holds it down, is not government or police 
or excessive taxation, but natural adversity. The “natural wisdom” 
attributed to so many peasants is due, as Tolstoy realized when he 
set out to enquire into the docility of the peasant mentality, to a 
realization that his situation, never much above subsistence level, is 
grounded in the nature of things. And until recently, until about a 
century ago, the nature of things was that most people in the world 
were obliged to endure a life of hard work with little return, 
punctuated by private misfortunes for which small provision could 
usually be made, and often reduced to a level of untold misery as a 
result of pestilence or war. 

Apart from the physical circumstances of his existence, however, 
it would be a mistake to assume that the life of a Chinese peasant, 
even in the most arid districts, was necessarily brutish. Brutish is a 
relative term. The life of Squire Western in Tom Jones was probably 
a great deal more brutish than that of many of the servants on his 
estate. If brutish signifies a mixture of brutality and irresponsibility, 
then the life of the average Chinese peasant was certainly less brutish 
than that of many an overlord and many an emperor. A tradition of 
family solidarity and of filial piety had existed from (the cliche is 
apt) time immemorial. The Western World has known nothing like 
it. The family formed a miniature state of which the father was the 
ruler. Likewise the family formed an economic unit, every member 
contributing to the common welfare and having his particular 
function to fulfil—not least the old, for whom modern European 
civilization has found decreasing use. Finally, the family formed its 
own church, because reverence for ancestors was a cult stronger 
than devotion to any supernatural being. If we think of religion in 
the sense given to it in India, then China appears to have no religion 
at all: but if we define the religious instinct as that which prevails 
over such powerful instincts as that of sex and survival, then the 
Chinese can certainly be counted as profoundly religious. The bodies 
of ancestors, for instance, were buried in the plot of land belonging 
to the family. This plot was always small, but the ancestors were 
allotted the richest part of it as a matter of course. 

The idea of “The Way”: Lao-T^e 

Sages such as Lao-Tze and Confucius are often regarded as 
having taught the people a new way of life. That is not how they 
conceived of their own mission. Their task—the task of the 
“prophet”, as we have come to understand it throughout this book 
—was to lead men back to the ancient wisdom. Confucius in 
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particular did not claim any originality foe his ideas. He merely 
regretted that, owing to neglect and ignorance, many of the old 
rituals had fallen into desuetude* with the consequent loss of the 
truths they had symbolized. He regarded himself as essentially a 
“transmitter™. Like LioTzc, the older of the two, he set our to 
show men the road to virtue and contentment* This road was very 

f iroperly called the Way, die Tno r As to bow lids Wav might be 
bund, however, Lab-Tze and Conftidus differed markedly one from 
the other. 

To translate i ..0 as "Way* 1 is jeasonabie so long as we do not 
identify it with a technique, a recipe ior happiness, which is only a 
small parr of its meaning. It means ahn the principle of the unhorse, 
dial which maintains ir and gives it motion and order* Just as the 
stars have fixed courses* so there is a course for man, a means 
whereby he may link his being with reality: a reality from which he 
lias somehow become alienated As JW is the origin of all meaning 
in the universe, it is also responsible for all created things. But 
things have to he engendered* and creation is in fact brought about 
by two principled, called jits and }vn& Yin literally means * 'shadow*'* 
Ie is represented pictngraphically by the north side uf a mountain 
and the south side of a river, since in daytime the south of the river 
is shrouded in darkness. Yang, on the other hand, means "light", and 
is represented in an opposite fashion. Idwg I s active * jift passive, the 
one male and the other female. Butjw and jang do not form a 
dualism which splits the world in two. These principles characterise 
only rhe phenomenal world At the core of reality is Tao, unity. 

The first elaboration of these ideas of jin andjmg was made, so 
far as we know* in a book of which the title is as obscure as its 
contents. It was called the 1 -Cimg* ot °f Chongs. Those who 
dedare the Qiincse mind to be incapable of metaphysical specu¬ 
lation omit to account for the immense prestige enjoyed by this 
book* Even Cotliudus, who otherwise fook little interest in meta¬ 
physics, edited it and added Ids own notes. In due course this 
manual* with Its list of sixty-four bnjngs 01 "ideas” which in combi¬ 
nation make up reality, became a source of trivial magic and divina¬ 
tion. This was a further sign of its traditionally sacred character, 
because only books believed to cuiUain genuine spiritual content 
are likely to be put to such me or abuse. 1 We have used the word 
"trivial” deliberately: for if the original purpose of die I-Ching was 
astrological, as seems certain* this dries not detract from its bafie 
profundity. A great modem psychologic, G C. Jung* has declared 
the J-Ching to embody the essence of Chinese culture. For what the 
modern rationalist dismisses—without understanding it—as asiro- 
1 Of. the .1 r m*i Urtflfaw of the Middle Ayr* 
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logical, and what modern science regards as sheer superstition, 
Jung sees as a form of knowledge older by thousands of years than 
our cause-and-effect technique which, with its dwarfing effect, we 
call science. To Jung, the l-Cbing forms a treatise on what may be 
termed, in the words of modern psychology, “psychic parallelisms”, 
united by the principle of “synchronism”, or relative simultaneity: 
for the fundamental truth of astrology, or “the summation of all the 
psychological knowledge of antiquity”, is not so much that man’s 
destiny is controlled by the stars as that “whatever is born or done 
this moment of time has the qualities of this moment of time”. 1 We 
do not know with any exactitude how old a book the I-Ching may 
be; but we know that it was handed down from generation to 
generation as embodying precious wisdom. Such fate does not 
befall a mere compendium of abracadabra. 

The first philosopher to be associated with the elaboration of the 
doctrine of Tao was Lao-Tze. He is the reputed author of a book 
called the Tao-Te-Cbi/tg, which means “The Book of the Way and of 
Virtue”. Lao-Tze is an obscure figure. Indeed, there is some doubt 
as to whether he existed at all. His very name may suggest a 
legendary personage, for it means simply “The Old Master”: but 
apparendy he had another name, Li, which means a plum. On the 
other hand Confucius is said to have met him, and he is mentioned 
by several other philosophers. When historians dismiss a man as 
being legendary without producing any other evidence about him, 
all they usually mean is that they have not yet discovered another 
set of legends. At any rate, Lao-Tze is supposed to have been born 
in 604 b.c. in Honan province in Central China. Aldiough brought 
up in a poor home, he rose to become curator of the Royal Library 
at Chou and lived to an advanced age. His reputation for wisdom 
was great, but he evidently failed to exert any marked influence 
outside a small circle. Towards the end of his life, believing that his 
native state was doomed to anarchy, he made up his mind to leave 
it. At the frontier, the customs official, recognizing the venerable 
sa g e > g ay e him permission to depart with all his goods on condition 
that he left one thing behind for the benefit of his country: namely 
his wisdom. Lao-Tze, to whom it had never hitherto occurred to 
write down his thoughts, consented. Setting to work at once, he 
condensed all his ideas into five thousand words, which must be a 
record in the annals of philosophy. Thus the Tao-Te-Ching came to be 
written. What happened to Lao-Tze after that not even legend 
says anything except to record the date of his death, which is put at 

517 b.c. 

1 Tbe Secret of the Golden Flower: translated and explained by Richard Wilhelm, with 
a European commentary by C. G. Jung (Kcgan Paul, 1943). 
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I'hc philosophy oi the Tiw- T^Chm^ is perliAps one of the most 
revolutionary that ha. 1 ; ever 1 >ccn formulated. Interpreted literally, 
or as literally as we tire able to understand if* it represents an attack 
upon everything that 1ms gone to make up what is called civilization, 
Lao-Tie tells us to “Jet things aIone T, T He tells governments in 
pardcular to kr things alone: in short he sees nothing hut evil in the 
idea of government* Unlike almost all other philosophers* he does 
not extol knowledge* nor does he identify it, as Socrates did a little 
later, with virtue- On the contrary he extols ignorance, which he 
identifies quite categorically with bliss. Again, the true sage refuses 
to argue* By following the Too, he sets an example of simplicity 
and contentment which* being naturally infectious, produces a 
tranquillizing effect upon Ids fellows, "The sage/* says Lao-Tze. 
"carries pa his business without action, and gives his teaching 
without words," All the normal recipes fine bringing into being 
-I just society arc dismissed by this philosopher as futile, even 
dangerous. We must refrain, because it is most dangerous of all, 
from inculcating righteousness itself, since all attempts to introduce 
goodness through legislation will produce the opposite of that 
which h intended. “Do away with learning, and grief will not he 
known* Do away with sages and eject wisdom, and rhe people will 
be benefited a hundred times. Do away with benevolence and eject 
righteousness and rhe people will return to filial duty and parenrat 
love. Do away with artifice and eject gains, and then; will be no 
robbers and thieves.. * h Appear in plainness and hold to simplicity/ p 
That is rhe substance of iiis message. 

just as Lao-Tze idls his fcilow-mcn to M let things alone”, so he 
tells them to stay where they arc, “Without going out of the door, 
one can know the whole world. Without peeping out of the window, 
one Can see the Tao of heaven* The further one travels* the less one 
knows. Therefore the sages know everything without travelling. 
He names every tiling without seeing It. He accomplishes everything 
without doing It” The ideal society, therefore, is “a small state with 
few people 1 \ llicsc few must be content with what they have. And 
they will be content with what they have if they do not seek to 
enlarge their horizon. “Though the neighbouring states arc within 
sight* and their cocks* crowing and dogs* harking within hearing, 
the people (of that small state) will nut go neat them ail liidr lives.” 
No doubt this was strange doctrine to issue from one who* while 
committing it to paper (or split bamboo, as in fact was the procedure 
at the time), was in the very act of leaving his own country: hut his 
point of view is interesting as being a solution which human beings, 
never having tried, can hardly condemn out of Jiand, Perhaps Lao- 
T?£*s ideas on the art of government an best be summed np in a 
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phrase typical in both expression and thought of all Chinese 
wisdom, “Govern a state as you would cook a small fish: do it 
gendy.” 

Such teaching, expressed with remarkable compression and 
sharpness, has found an echo in every age, almost in every genera¬ 
tion. There is no evidence that Jean-Jacques Rousseau knew the 
works of Lao-Tze; but his early ideas on society and government 
are very similar, with nature taking the place of Tao. The problem 
raised by such an ideal vision of existence is, needless to say, a 
pracdcal one: what happens to the little state when, as must occur 
sooner or later, it meets with outside attack or interference? Lao- 
Tze was sage enough to have anticipated this difficulty. He also 
andcipated, alone of the thinkers of andquity, the words of Christ. 
“Recompense injury with kindness. To those who are good I am 
good, and to those who are not good I am also good; thus all get to 
be good. To those who are sincere I am sincere, and to those who 
are not sincere I am also sincere; and thus all get to be sincere. .. . 
The softest thing in the w T orld dashes against and overcomes the 
hardest. . . . There is nothing in the world softer or weaker than 
water, and yet for attacking things that are firm and strong there is 
nothing that can take precedence of it.” And he adds, with justice: 
“This all the world knows but does not pracdce. . . . These are the 
words of truth, though they seem paradoxical.” 

Why does Lao-Tze place such emphasis upon passivity, even 
going so far as to enunciate the further paradox, stated in slightly 
# different terms by Krishna, that we should “act inaction”? 1 It is not 
that he values paradox for its own sake, as we suspect certain of the 
Indian sages to have done. His doctrine of passivity follows logically 
from his conception of the nature of Tao. Tao , as we have seen, is a 
conception very similar to the Egyptian Moat and the Greek Logos. 

It animates, it pervades reality: it also generates and becomes incar¬ 
nate. Indeed, Chinese translations of the opening of the Fourth 
Gospel run, “In the beginning was the Tao y and the Tao was with 
God and the Tao was God.” And just as at some point the “Word is 
made flesh”, so the “light that lighteth every man” comes to recog¬ 
nize its kinship with the divine power. To translate this process in 
terms of Indian thought, Atman becomes Brahman. The Taoist 
philosopher conceives of a similar identification. The world is in a 
condition of misery, or rather man is not at home in his world, 
because he has failed to identify his Tao with that of the universe. 
The two are at loggerheads. Let him eschew learning, convention, 
even civilization, and harmony will be restored. The Tao in his 
innermost self will turn out to be the Tao that “existed before heaven 
1 The term for this celebrated concept of “inaction” is I Vu Wei. 
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and earth, motionless and fathomless, standing alone and never 
changing, the Mother of the Universe”. 

Kung-fu-iv^e: birth and upbringing 

No two philosophers were more unlike each other in person¬ 
ality than Lao-Tze and Confucius. Given this difference in outlook, 
their influence was bound to be unequal. Taoism is still a living 
faith: the latest estimate is that forty-three million Taoists still live in 
China. This is a large number; but it is probably as little indicative 
of the intensity of the faith as to say that a similar number of people 
in France is Catholic. Moreover, it must be borne in mind, when 
speaking of China, that adherence to one form of belief docs not 
exclude sympathy with another or several others. An educated 
Chinese, just because he is educated, is willing to accord respect to 
any congenial faith; what he holds in abhorrence is fanaticism and 
bigotry. Possibly the real religion of China, at its most intellectual 
level, is that of toleration. At the same time we must not imagine 
that willingness and ability to tolerate other beliefs is necessarily 
instinctive with the Chinese people (who are in any case too 
numerous to be summed up by a generalization of this kind): such 
an attitude is the product of long and deep-rooted tradition. And the 
founder of this tradition—one of the great traditions of humanity— 
is Confucius. 

The name Confucius is the best that Europe, with its Latin 
culture, could make of the words Kungfu-ty, which means literally 
“Kung, the Master”. His real name was Kung-Chiu. Like the other 
great spiritual leaders of mankind, Confucius was credited with a 
miraculous birth, accompanied by celestial wonders. He was the 
illegitimate son of a father already well advanced in years. Born in 
551 b.c. in the kingdom of Lu, now Shantung, he was described, 
presumably metaphorically, as having the lips of an ox and a mouth 
like the sea. More plausibly, he had an immense forehead: hence the 
name Chiu. As with Buddha, a jet of water sprang up to wash the 
new-born baby, who was delivered in a cave to which his mother 
had been directed by an annunciatory spirit. The boy’s upbringing 
was hard. After his father’s death he was obliged to support his 
mother by doing odd jobs after school hours. No doubt he was 
always old for his years: we can imagine the boyhood of almost all 
the great philosophers save Confucius—that immense forehead 
must have lent him premature adulthood. Even so, he was by no 
means a solitary or a book-worm. Sport he loved, particularly 
archery and fishing; and he was from earliest youth a passionate 
devotee of music, though his tastes—here as elsewhere—were 
conservative. He married at the age of nineteen. We do not know 
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much about his married life. The lady, we gather, came from Sung, 
■si neighbouring statCn Some records suggest that the couple were 
divorced after four years; others that the parting came at the time of 
Confucius,* exile* which was twenty years later. The sketchiness of 
the information at our disposal suggests that the marriage bond, 
having been entered into for conventional reasons, was preserved 
for as long m convention dictated. A sun was born of the marriage. 
Rung Li, or, as he is called in Tie ArmheU^ Pn Ytb We know that 
Po Yu became a disciple of his father, but, strange to say, the two 
do not seem to have been united by any stronger sympathy- The 
disciple whom Confucius loved—the St; John or the .\nanda of 
Confucianism—was Yen Hui, whose life was a model of what the 
true sage should lie, 

Confucius entered upon his mission as a teacher or sage earlier iu 
life than most spiritual leaders of mankind, by die age of twenty- 
two he was, already well known both for his wisdom and for his 
upright life, Moreover, he had a marked gift of eloquence, Encour¬ 
aged by a few enthusiastic associates, he decided to set up a school* 
What this amounted to was that his house was thrown open to 
anyone seeking instruction: fees were exacted according to the 
pupil's capacity to pay. Not that Confucius set out to purvey a kind 
of abstract wisdom. He undertook tn reach definite ^subjects^, 
above dll history, poetry, md the principles of what he called 
decorum. Believing that society was suffering from neglect of the 
fradition.il wisdom* Confucius took great pains to instil into his 
disciples the meaning of the ancient riles and ceremonial Odes* to 
v nothing of such repositories of truth as the Book of Chvtfes. 
Above all* he had a great belief in the efficacy of music as giving a 
last polish to a man's character; but he would have nothing to do 
with modem music—""the songs of Cheng*’—which produced the 
opposite effect. CortfuciyVs attitude to music was somewhat similar 
to that oi bdiupviifiauer: he believed that it nor merely typified the 
harmony of the universe hut symbolized the concord which, given 
enlightened rulers, might prevail In Ehc state. How he would have 
been perplexed by our mudcrncducarioo.it curricula,, where music is 
so often treated as an "extra” or at best an added accomplishment. 
The neglect of the ^philosophy” of music may be the clearest sign of 
maiTs fedlng of isolation in the universe. 

Grom/^gjam 

As the number of his pupils grew, Confucius began to be a 
power in the land, because many of these young men soon obtained 
responsible positions. In jis s P c* the minister of Lu expressed the 
wish cm his deathbed that his son should be entered at ConfuduiT 
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schonJ, From that moment Confudui became the equal, as vtU as 
the instructor, of princes. Hitherto he had been content to remain at 
™ i vi ata< * cm y> 1 conscientious pedagogue; now he felt the desire 
and likewise received official encouragement, ro travel. His first 
important excursion was ro the capital of the province Lo-vim, 
now in Honan. WLir he saw in this busy plate fasriaited him’ 
especiaEry the andent court rituals and the ceremonies in the mnernfa- 
cent temples, b 

At Lu-yarjg, ioo j was another source pf attraction fur 
Ccanniaus* Lao- Fze was there, then a nun of eighty-seven. [jcss 
than half liis age, Gmfurius, though duly respectful, seems hove 
iiutde less impression upon Lao-Tze than upon most other people. 
In reply to some recondite questions about pasr history and ancient 
men oi wisdom, the old man expressed himself both forcibly and 
kankly. "Those shout whom you caquiK/’fae add, "have mouldered 
’ttuih their bones into dust. When the hour of rhe great man has 
struck he rises to leadership; but before his time has come he is 
hampered in all that he attempt*. I have heard that the successful 
merchant caiefully conceals his wealth* and acts as though he had 
nothing—that the great man, though abounding in achievements, 
is simple in his manners and appearance, Gei rid of your pride and 
ynur many ambitions, your affectation and your extravagant alms, 

> Our character gains nothing irnm all these. Tills is my advice to 
you. 

It appears that Confucius took these words seriously to heart F 
he returned to hh school he conveyed his impression of 
the old exile in the following vivid phrases: "1 know how birds can 
fl^jf fishes swim, and animals rim. But the runner can be snared, the 
swimmer hooked, and the flier shot by the arrow. But there is the 
dragon 1 cannot roll how he mounts on the wind through the 
clouds, and rises ro heaven. Today T have seen Lao-Tze, and can 
compare Jiim only to rhe dragon/* Such was the mbyte of the 
philosopher of humanism to tie: apostle of mystic naturalism: a 
tribute best described as that of rapectfiil incomprehension. 

Ic Confucius showed no personal disposition to mystical thought, 
he was aware of the fascination that Much thought exerted over the 
nmss of mankind. It was not that be denied the existence of a 
transcendental world of spirit; it was rather thar he gave priority to 
considerations of human government and welfare. As in liis Leach- 
ing, so in hu private speculations, he adopted the method of 
rational and logical enquiry. The cultivation of trance-states accord- 
ing to Yoga principles was something ro which, after some early 
experiments, he refused ever after to apply himself "I have Spent 
the whole day without food and the whole nig hr without -deep In 
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order to meditate. It was of no use. It is better to learn. ,, Again and 
again, when questioned about matters beyond immediate human 
experience, Confucius answered in terms more downright than the 
Buddha himself, though from very different motives. When his 
disciple Tzu-Lu asked him to discourse on man’s duty to the spirits 
of the departed, he replied, “While still unable to do your duty to 
the living, how can you do your duty to the dead?” And on another 
occasion, when asked about the nature of death itself, he answered, 
perhaps begging the question slightly, “Not understanding life, 
how can you presume to understand death?” Frequently his disciples 
came under the criticisms and even the jeers of ascetic practitioners 
of the simple and reclusive life: for hitherto the true sage had been 
regarded as one who, the better to concentrate his thoughts, re¬ 
nounced all contact with the world. To such gibes Confucius 
always had a telling reply: “I cannot herd with birds and beasts, 
and if I may not associate with mankind, with whom am I to 
associate? If right rule prevailed in the world, I should not be 
taking part in reforming it.” 

In 517 b.c. a crisis occurred in the province of Lu. The duke, 
who had been oppressed by some powerful chieftains, endeavoured 
to reassert his authority. The coup failed. Confucius, thereby com¬ 
promised, followed his master into exile. As they were making their 
way to the neighbouring province of T’si, the sage and his disciples 
came across an old woman weeping at a graveside. They asked her 
what had happened. She replied that at that same spot a triple 
tragedy had occurred: her father-in-law, her husband, and finally 
her son had all been killed by tigers. Having tried to console her, 
Confucius enquired why her family had nevertheless decided to 
settle in such a dangerous part of the country. “There is no 
oppressive government here,” she answered. Turning to his pupils, 
Confucius remarked: “Take note of this. Oppressive government is 
fiercer than a tiger.” 

On arrival at T’si, the duke at once received Confucius in 
audience. The sage’s observations on the art of government pleased 
him, and he considered appointing Confucius to high office. Oppo¬ 
sition came from the other ministers. They ridiculed the little band 
of scholars as impractical pedants. As for Confucius himself, they 
regarded him as nothing but an eccentric busybody, obsessed with 
the niceties of etiquette. “It would take generations,” they said, “to 
exhaust all that he knows about the ceremonies of going up and 
going down.” Confucius stayed on for several years, but without 
obtaining even minor government employment. Finally, on learning 
that the situation in Lu was somewhat improved, he returned 
home. 
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The sage in office: exile 

His patience was now rewarded. The new duke, Ting by name, 
decided to try the experiment of entrusting affairs of state to some¬ 
one without overt political ambition. The man who had observed 
that “I am not concerned that I have no place: I am concerned 
how I may fit myself for one,” was the obvious choice. In 501, 
Confucius became chief magistrate or governor of the city of 
Chung-tu. He forthwith set to work. In a very short time, we are 
told, an amazing social transformation occurred. The standard of 
morality reached a height never before attained; the Golden Age 
seemed to have returned. Public honesty was such that valuable 
objects dropped in the street were either left or returned to their 
owners: the people became astonished at their own virtue. Finding 
the burden of government considerably lightened, the duke 
promoted Confucius to the office of Minister of Public Works. 
The new minister, determined to be practical, introduced measures 
for surveying the land and improving agriculture. As a result, 
prosperity rapidly followed upon exemplary conduct. The duke, no 
less delighted than his subjects, saddled Confucius with further 
responsibilities. Having been advanced to the office of Minister of 
Justice and finally to that of Prime Minister, Confucius soon 
wielded an authority second in name, and far superior in practice, 
to that of Ting himself. At this point the Chinese records grow 
lyrical. “Dishonesty and dissoluteness,” we read, “were ashamed 
and hid their heads. Loyalty and good faith became the charac¬ 
teristics of the men, and chastity and docility those of the women. 
Strangers came in crowds from other states. Confucius became the 
idol of the people.” An exaggeration, no doubt: but we have the 
commemorative pillars of Ashoka to prove that, given a ruler of 
powerful personality, such changes are not impossible. What is 
impossible, given human nature, is that they should endure. 

Nor did they—though Confucius can hardly be held to blame. 
The disruptive element came not from within but from outside. 
The rulers of states bordering upon Lu began to grow seriously 
alarmed. Confucius’s achievement, which was even celebrated in 
poetry, might cause oppressed peoples elsewhere to insist upon the 
display of similar conduct on the part of their rulers. These despots 
were convinced neither of the benefits of public righteousness nor 
of the sincerity of its exponents in Lu. Feeling it incumbent upon 
him to do something drastic before the contagion of honesty spread, 
the Minister of T’si devised a scheme for setting Confucius and his 
master one against the other. One day the Duke of Lu received a 
sumptuous present. It consisted of eighty beautiful singing girls or 
courtezans, and one hundred and twenty horses. On learning the 
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nature of this gift, Conl'ucius ordered that the entire part v should he 
lodged outside the capital. Unfortunately, one of the dukes 
oflicials who slipped out to inspect them, returned with a glowing 
accomit' of what he had seen. Tn spite of Confucius’* protestations, 
the duke yielded to temptation, flfltl the girls were token into the 
rot id harem. Festivities of a kind long abandoned ensued, i uhJic 
business, including the utu.il sacrifices, was inremipied. Ignored 
and humiliated, Confucius found he emiid do nothing. He chose the 
most dienitrcd way of showing his disgust, which was to embark 
once more upon the life of an exile. His comment on tins fiasco was 
apr. “1 have never met,” he said, “one who loves virtue as he loves 
b££uty\* f 

His Wanderings lasted for no less than t]iirtccn years. Pir>L ol all 
he decided to pay fl visit to die scute of Wci a where he feit he could 
at least count upon the hospitality ot Ids bioth^r-in-hw. 1 he dulce^ 
r iii lit by name, welcomed him at with great respect. Coni ados 
was not merely ftred as PLalu vm feed by the younger Dionysius 
of Syracuse, but he was offered a substation| pension in kind. In 
spite of this, he was to $Uifer the same disillusionment as Plato 
himself. On acquaintance, Ling proved to be mure of a blackguard 
than Ting, Again Confficius decided to leave, but he met with Such 
perils on the* road that he was obliged to return, though with 
reluctance, to Wch Evidently the court were in no muud to welcome 
him back, for die wile of die duke, Waii-Tzu, a lady of wanton 
character, had always strongly objected to him. There was once a 
sratne in Paris of King Louis XV on horseback, surrounded by 
figures of rhu four Virtues, The popular saying was, <,: J>r Vafin 
son/ i pai t fc Vi& *** d otnW.” When Confucius drove in his carriage 
behind Waii-Tau, the public comment was similar; "l ust in front* 
virtue behind. 1 ' As soon 3$ he could manage it a Confucius took his 
leave once more* 

In company with the faithful disciple Tae-Kung, the now 
aging philosopher experienced the most seven: of aJI Ids trials. 
Having incurred ridicule both from men of the world and from those 
who posed as being other-worldly, he found himself tempted to 
regard all men as potential enemies* From the highest office he had 
sunk to the condition of an outlaw* the butt of ridicule* the target or 
abuse. and on at least One occasion the’object of violence; fm die 
brother of one of his disciples nearly succeeded in killing the litxle 
party outright by pulling down a tree in their path* Although no one 
was hurt, the act was sufficient to scatter the alarmed disciples; for 
some time Confucius wandered about alone* When lac-Kung 
enquired of some peasants whether they had seen the Master, the 
reply was that an old man ^disconsolate as a stray dog had 
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been observed in the neighbourhood. On being later informed 
of this description, Confucius laughed heartily. “Well put,” he 
said. All his life Confucius seems to have retained a wry sense of 
humour. 

With so many disappointments and rebuffs it is a wonder that 
Confucius did not despair of ever making himself permanently 
useful to his fellows. But he never lost hope. “If there were any 
princes who would employ me,” he once declared, “in the course of 
twelve months I should have done something considerable. In three 
years the government would be perfected.” He was always willing 
to put his services at the disposal of anyone who required them, but 
he refused to accept offers that might involve a compromise with 
his principles. Thus although Duke Ling of Wei several times 
invited him to return, Confucius accepted no place of distinction at 
his court: absolute control or exile were the two poles between 
which his public career continued to move. We cannot blame his 
disciples for occasionally losing confidence in their Master, especi¬ 
ally under the taunts or chidings of the hermits and ascetics whom 
they so frequently met in the course of their peregrinations. “Rather 
than follow one who withdraws from this state and that state,” said 
one aged hermit to Tzu-Lu, “had you not better follow those who 
withdraw from the world altogether?” It seemed plausible advice, 
but to Confucius despair of mankind was still the greatest of sins. 
Nor did he feel that his wandering life was altogether useless. The 
world now knew him as a sage of remarkable character and deter¬ 
mination, whom governments could exile but not silence, and whose 
rejection by princes was a signal reproach to the waywardness of 
mankind. Unknown to the countrymen of Confucius, a figure of 
comparable wisdom was receiving even worse treatment in the 
City-State of Athens. Except for a brief period, Socrates never 
enjoyed public office; but at his trial he claimed the right, as a man 
of wisdom and public spirit, to be supported at the public expense. 
They gave him a month in gaol as an example, and then, for 
economy’s sake, poisoned him. 

Recognition and retirement 

In spite of its reputation for savagery, the Orient has tended to 
be less violent with its saints and sages than the Occident, which 
possesses a somewhat black record in that respect. The most power- 
crazed of oriental despots have stayed their hand when confronted 
with the Nabi. Croesus spared few of his rivals, but he spared Solon, 
and Nebuchadnezzar spared Jeremiah; whereas Socrates was done 
to death by the people to whom the Western World owes its highest 
ideals of culture, and Christ was crucified by the people to whom we 
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owe our highest conceptions of law. Several local tyrants of China 
regarded Confucius as a menace to their authority or an obstacle to 
their enjoyment of the spoils of oppression; but no ruler dared to 
put him under arrest and cut off his head, though jealous ministers 
often contrived to expose him to ridicule. In the end, however, 
Confucius received a measure of recognition the more touching in 
that it was extended from his home-state, that of Lu. Duke Ting 
had long been dead of dancing-girls and other luxuries, and the 
throne was occupied by Duke Gae. The latter sent the sixty-nine- 
year-old philosopher some presents and an invitation to return 
home. Confucius was overjoyed. In accepting the invitation, how¬ 
ever, he made it clear that the days of his power were over. He 
would advise, he would study, he would rest. Those who wished to 
listen to him could do so. He was a tired but also a resigned man. 

He enjoyed five years of honourable and studious life at Lu 
before he died. The ministers consulted him but did not seek to 
disturb his repose. He was now able to undertake a work that he 
had so long deferred as almost to have lost hope of accomplishing, 
namely the editing of the famous “Classics”. He also devoted his 
time to writing a history of his people, to reclassifying the traditional 
Odes, and to rearranging the ceremonial music. 

One morning the old man, now seventy-three, was observed to 
rise from his couch with more than usual difficulty, and to shuffle 
out of doors singing a sad song. The words were those of an Ode 
for which he had always shown particular affection, but on this 
occasion the disciples detected an ominous meaning in them: 

“The great mountain must crumble, 

The strong beam must break. 

And the wise man wither away like a plant.” 

He then gave some directions as to how his body should be buried, 
being careful to specify the rites that were to accompany his funeral. 
That his mind should have dwelt upon the niceties of ceremonial 
was characteristic; but his last words to his disciples were to do with 
his mission, and might well have been spoken by the prophetic 
“transmitters” of every age: “No intelligent monarch arises: there 
is not one in the empire that will make me his Master. My time has 
come to die.” He returned to his couch, lay there for a week, and, 
without uttering another word, died. The disciples buried him with 
meticulous attention to his directions, and, by building little shacks 
by his tomb, prepared to mourn over his remains for several years. 
It is said that Tze-Kung, his most devoted follower, remained at 
the spot for as long as six years. The descendants of Confucius were 
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in due course elevated lu the rank of dukes, md the family flourishes 
In Qiina to this day. 

Wc may lam a good deal about Confucius, the man, from his 
recorded sayings or These sayings arc terse, mordant, 

sometimes a trifle sarcastic, never sentimental, Thai he showed 
great pity for human suffering we know; but he liked best to 
depress his sentiments in action. When one of his friends had sus¬ 
tained a personal loss, he ordered one of the horses of his carriage 
to be loosed and presented to the mourning family, 4H J dislike the 
though r*" he explained, ,k oi my tears not being followed by practical 
Sympathy/ 1 That was his habitual attitude. From the various 
descriptions we have of him* and also from the majestic image at the 
temple erected at his birthplace, wt may assume that he was both 
physically and mentally lough. Indeed* no man of poor physique or 
weak will could have survived the ordeal of his various terms of 
exile. It is a curious turn of fate that the philosopher most attached 
to ideas of decorum* good form, and social grace, should have been 
obliged to spend so much of hb life in the wilderness, deprived of 
civilizing influences, condemned to be a displaced person, and 
begging in vain to be employed to some purpose. Equally ironical, 
perhaps, was rhe fact that Lao Tze, who reputedly despised urban 
life* should have been living, when encountered by Confucius, in 
one of the biggest towns in China, Confucius has been accused, 
against the testimony of lias dose fricEids, of overweening egoism, 
tic certainly made some statements which* if not exactly egoistic, do 
not err on the side of modesty. "In a hamlet of ten families,” he said 
on one occasion, "there ntay be found one honourable and sincere 
as I am, but not so fond of learning*” More celebrated is his remark; 
“At fifteen 1 set my mind upon wisdom* At thirty I stood firm. At 
forty my ear was still docile. At seventy I could follow the desires 
of my heart without transgressing the fight/ > We can only affirm 
that if a man has really attained to such a pitch of perfection* he is 
entitled Co Say so. There are today about j50 millions who believe 
him to have been justified- 

m n Cksitcr 

The canonical books of the Confiidan faith—for so we may 
legitimately call it—are known as the Nine Classics. Five of them* 
Called the Five 0 % were probably the work of his own hand, 
cither in an author's or in an editorial capacity, They consist of the 
Li Ch* or Btfok cf Rights* a repository of rules of propriety, 
designed to inculcate spiritual ns well as physical deportment. The 
second was a commentary on the remarkable book to which we 
have already referred* namely the I-Ching at Bcok Ch^r^ts. The 
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third wu the JW-CSh® or JWf: O+iv, another piece of editorial 
work; these poems, though beautiful rn thcmsid% r cs, were of obvious 
didactic purpose. The fourth and fifth, the Ch'm Of in or Spring arJ 
A.tiftwnt AMfsih and the Sht-CMrtv ur liw/: of i Hfto{y t treated the past 
of the province of Iai imd of rhe Chinese Empire as an inspiring 
record uf heroism and order, thus bringing Ai into contrast with 
rhe prevail mg anarchy* So much for the direct work of Coniudus, 
The remaining four Classics 3 re compositions which, though 
inspired by the Master, were written, so far as we know, by his 
disciples. Most famous of all are the Anattdt for "fragments") to 
which we have referred. These sayings, bearing the stamp of a single 
personality, are probably as accurate p record of what the Master 
said as the notes of Boswell. The next Skti t or Book, is that entitled 
die Ta-Ilsur A or Tbf Great which many scholars regard as 

the dearest summary ol the Coniudan treed: parts of it, indeed, 
may He hy Confucius himself. The grandson of the sage, Kung Chi, 
is considered to be the author of rhe Third SJw, rhe C&rmq Ymsg or 
Dwtrirn uf six SUmffmsi Mean. The last is the ik*oi of named 

after Confucius's great disciple 

In Tfc Great Learnings the Gonftteian ethic is pared down to its 
bate essentials. There is probably more concent rated wisdom, more 
solid truth, in this remark able work than in any tidier philosophical 
treatise, even though it may be wisdom of ft worldly kind^ Lao-Tze 

would have dismissed it as folly, the more so in view of its pre¬ 
sumptuous rifle. "Things have their root and their branches,** says 
die treatise, "-affairs !iave thdr end and their beginning. To know 
what is first and what is last will lead tine near to what is taught in 
The Great Learning/’ We ate then to 3 d how* die Ancients set about 
ordering their kingdoms according to virtue. In order to achieve 
public tranquillity, they discovered that they must first set a good 
esample in rheir family life, which in turn led them to a kind of 
inquisition into their own souls, culminating in the realisation that 
they must "extend to the utmost their knowledge 1 *, until it pene¬ 
trated to rhe heart of "realky” or the "nature of tilings”* In other 
words, good government Is not to be attained by the imposition of 
external regulations: on the contrary* it is to be attained only by 
each individual, the governor as well as the governed, engaging in 
self-cultivation according to the natural law of life. A vague aspira¬ 
tion, some will say; for what is this natural law of life? Thar is a 
question to which Confucius was more reluctant to give an answer 
than LaO-Tzc, who said that rhe law was 7 W h or than Hsun-Tsse, 
who said that no such law existed. But Confucius, when pressed to 
give an answer to this problem, left no doubt in anyone's mind that* 
like his great predecessors, he was an apostle of rhe divine cr-nnee- 
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ticn. "I seek wpV>j ail pervading," tie once remarked aprwpai nf 
nothing, but in reality of everything* The reality of which he spoke 
was not rhe less real lor being inaccessible m ihe majority of 
mankind* We must remember that* according to his own 
admission, he was fifty years ntd before he understood "the laws 
of heaven s \ 

To open a modern text-bool of ethics (which study no one 
would willingly do unless obliged to pass aft examination) is to 
find oneself in a world Totally different from that inhabited by the 
great sages. In the lirst place, most text-books of this kind are 
occupied exclusively with enquiry into the meaning of terms, such 
as Right, Good, Duty, err,: feigning a land of academic unaware- 
ness oi what these .notions can really convey, and frequently Arriving 
at the conclusion that they do convey nothing at all, The Conception 
of human conduct a*5 somehow related to the world in which man 
lives* virtuous action being titat which is in harmony with some 
divine purpose, has become so thoroughly alien to the Western 
academic mind as almost to seem preposterous. Yet such is the 
message, albeit sometimes difficult to decipher, of all the spiritual 
leaders of mankind: nor would it appear that p-i$r civilizations 
would have accorded a man this status unless he had made good his 
claim to provide Such enlightenment. The last great moraHst after 
Spinoza to preach a kind of it nrversafism in ethics was Kant; but 
Kant's statement that we must "act so that the maxim of our con¬ 
duct slid! become a universal law" is a pale abstract regulation, 
promulgated without reference to the purpose of nature And of a 
world superior to nature. 1 Confucius made a remark very similar 
to that of Kant. "The Higher Man," he said, "behaves so ax to make 
his conduct in all generations a universal bw M ; bur he uttered diis 
maxim agAinst the background of die traditional wisdom tliat he did 
so much to keep alive, Jr was not for nothing that he should have 
spent the bsr years of his life studying the most ancient piece of 
Chinese metaphysical thinking; the JfctoA of CLirfgts. The I-Chim t as 
wc have accn* is a treatise on “the Jaws of heaven 111 ; and if these 
laws, as thus interpreted* appear obscure* nobody before or since 
has pretended them to be otherwise. What is important Is the 
recognition of their ceaseless, if imperceptible,, operation. As we 
read in the D&tfriw of fbe Stwdfast "what heaven has conferred 

is called The Nature. An accordance with this Nature is called The 
Path of Duty 1 ** The point is hammered home until h takes on the 
aspect of a platitude; but m fact it is a truth that counts above all 

1 The relief m\y wiih i%biljf to qualify rhb romrk m she light of our idbrocc 
to Kanf in i!*; sreiim Slants ri, Orjjrter VT. 

1 Rprafencd mdlifcly by kira Pound jls ' Jr l“be Doctrinr of I hr UnMbUkft Ffrfcl”* 
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others- "Unroll it, and it fills the tmiversc; roll it up, and it retires 
;ii kI lies hid in my seriousness." A platitude is a truth that ntankind 
has been content thus to roll Up and hide away, A pJahtudc is l he 
product r>F a conspiracy between human inertia and verbalism. 

ComprQnth f atiJ th* Mean 

Lilcc the Buddha „ whose faith has proved die most powerful 
competitor to the doctrine of decorum and the Mean, Coni items 
was aware even to the point of ovCT-simplifictUon of trie necessity 
of compromise* To the common people ho preached a doctrine 
that might he understood without recourse to philosophical subtle¬ 
ties. He made allowance for die incapacity of most men to appre¬ 
hend truths outside rhdt immediate experience. “To give oneself 
earnestly to the duties of men, and, while iraptetmg spmttial 
beings, to beep ajoof from them—that is wisdom/ Ir is, indeed, if 
you nave iii mind the hulk of Jiummin r , Vi ith the same object of 
keeping within the normal range of ppcrience, Confucius laid 
empliasii upon the virtue of family solidarity and in particular of 
fdsal piety. In the family he saw the natural unit of both order and 
continuity. It is here that virtue becomes concrete* duty a reality. 
The abstract theorist may reduce ethics to a few rules of expediency: 
common humanity' will' continue to respect irhe teachings of the 
sages, even if mure in the breach than the observance. The Con- 
fuOAii teaching has entered so deeply in in rhe Qdnese mentality 
rhjt all other doctrines have been obliged, by a kind of Irony, to 
compromise with it. When historians and publicists speak of the 
futility of trying to conquer or subdue the Oiine&e people, they 
sometimes appear 10 have in mind die sheer vastness of the country. 
Strategists, speaking knowingly of "long lines ui communication * 
think they have thus settled the matter, But The difficulty of "con¬ 
quering” a people such as the Chinese (if the notion of conquest still 
retains any meaning) is the difficulty of breaking ihc powder of a 
deeply-instilled and almost unconscious ethic. The M long lines of 
co m muni cation 1 ' which play a vital part in such a process arc the 
channels whereby a realist doctrine of social responsibility has been 
handed down for two and a half millennia. Break that, and you Wih 
have achieved a victory without parallel in history. But we have yet 
to see whether* at the moment that your Opacification” of your 
"commuaizarion” seems complete. It has not broken you. 

After the death of Confucius, his teaching achieved a success far 
beyond the modest expectations 0! its founder 1 how great a success 
the violence of certain opposition movements can best testify- As 
the doctrines of the Mean* the Golden Rule (**do unto others as you 
would have them do to you"), and the ideal of Filial Piety seeped 
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into die public consciousness, $o ft new aristocracy of Confuciftn 
scholars was gradually formed. Nor were these schokes necessarily 
men of retiring or hermit-like disposition: the ideal of the philoso¬ 
pher king, or rather the mini sierra I sage* w always before them. 
Likewise* the Master's example in founding a school was followed 
by men of public spirit all over the country. Such schouis a though 
often reducing the living teaching to absurdly formal patterns, 
preserved art and learning and therefore dvilhfttion through many 
centuries of disorder and indifference. Fur civilization, never at any 
time in great public demand* is obliged ar different epochs to he 
content with teaching itself to itself, just as the exiled Confucius 
kept up Ills spirits by rehearsing the Odes for his own amusement, 
and playing his lute* While, a number of rulers adopted a nominal 
Confiiaan doctrine as the official creed of thdr state, others* follow¬ 
ing the susceptible Duke Ting, burked at the obligation to set a 
shining moral example to their subjects. They were content to 
proclaim rigorous laws and see to their enforcement upon others. 
The Emperor Shih Huang-ti (aai-n i a.c.), wishing to demonstrate 
that history began with himself and resenting the influence of 
Confucius*? doctrines (as well as all Others), ordered a gigantic 
“Burning of the Book?* 1 . The act was largely symbolic^ as an 
attempt to destroy learning it was furile. Many scholars had the 
Confddftn scriptures by heart. Gibers, at great personal risk, hid 
the split-bamboo packets agains? a more cnEghicned reign. Having 
ruled for a brief period* Shih Huang-ri was fominarcly succeeded by 
just the monarch for whom the scholars had been waiting* Wu li n 
by way of reaction, proclaimed the Qjnfudan doctrine the official 
religion of the state in i j6 bx. The Master was in effect elevated to 
the status of a divinity. 

In due course Confucianism began to spread to uriicr countries. 
Taoism and later on Buddhism exerted fl profound influence on the 
Chinese mind; but whereas Buddhism had been driven from India 
by a more belligerent doctrine* its diffusion throughout China did 
not weaken to the same extent the hold of Confucianism, which 
proved too * ‘natural" and congenial a philosophy to be eliminated* 
and which will perhaps outlast every creed that seeks to take root 
in the minds of that mn*t ethical, because Confucian, of people. 

IF/frikw gtffiasi r and immt&ftit 

A concentrated study of Indian and Chinese philosophy, viewed 
out of its historical context, may lead one to suppose that 1 lindustan 
and the Middle Kingdom 1 wett crowded with little princelings 

1 Ic. cr«Wj-3W. Chk* k ifimaifflet called -jhie-Aw~ hfe .Middk Flwerr 

Kingdom". 
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round whom philosophers buzzed like gadflies, keeking to influence 
affairs of state, proffering gratuitous advice, and losing no oppor¬ 
tunity for admonition. The impress i nn needs to be corrected by 
reflecting upon the size of the country, the absence ul conmumi- , 
cations and the comparatively small areas over which effective 
government could be exercised- Granted such conditions, however, 
wc cannot help being once more Struck by the fact tlial t in contrast 
to our own times, the five centuries preceding the birth of Christ 
saw die rise of more world philosophies than ul] the years that have 
Followed. In a recent book, Professor Karl jaspers had endeavoured 
to show that die contemporaneity to employ the term somewhat 
loosely, of such men as Buddha, Confucius, Lao-Tze, Zoroaster, 
and die second Isaiah, indicates a common and related movement 
of rh ought throughout the oriental world. If so, such a movement 
has never been repeated; nor is it ever likely to be explained. There 
is one possibility, OO the nrhex hand, which the study of pre-history 
has rendered more plausible than it would have been considered a 
century ago: namely that the ancient world was perhaps Jess iso¬ 
lated thin we sometimes suppose. Travel may have been difficult, 
ha?ardnus t and above all slow; but immense distances were covered 
by both individuals and groups. The slowness may have been an 
asset; modern travel is too quick. Moreover, a Jong journey was 
something to be accomplished in stages; it amounted to taking up 
an abode at a series of points along a fine not always predetermined. 

It consisted not So much of leaving your home as of moving it„ or 
at least of establishing new ones. Nor were these interim dwellings 
necessarily a$ provisional as the camps of a tribe of nomads- Many 
of the castles built throughout the Middle East by the Crusaders, to 
take a later example from European Idstory, are good for another 
thousand years if we discount the possibility of deliberate demoli¬ 
tion, The "conquest of distance** victory nor two centuries old — 
may have exerted from a psychological point of view much less 
influence upon bringing the right man and the right ideas together 
than the pioneers of locomotion and flight* and aposdes of Tree 
Trade such as Cobden, hoped. What distance has conquered is nut 
ignorance but mature reflection* jusr as the invention of the type¬ 
writer has meant that we now write half a dozen letters instead of 
one. In short, pre-industrial travd may have been as effective a 
transmitter in space fl£ the oral tradition was an effective preserver 
in rime. 

it follow® that if die influence of individual philosophers has on 
occasion been exaggerated, we must not fall into the opposite error 
of imde rest irnaring such influence. We know that in India and China 
philosophy was respectable and respected, because It paid men to 
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pretend to philosophical ability even when they did not possess it, 
except in a very debased Form. Although modem rulers* especially 
in times of war, may some rimes consult psychologists, no Western 
ruler tins ever been known to put himself under the tutelage of a 
major pliilosuphcr. The modern passion For admini^tradoEi, which 
produces committees of advisers nn Technical question!?, has com¬ 
pletely obscured die more fundamental problem of what is good 

S vcrnriient. In the centuries following the death of Confucius, 
in esc society was much influenced hy men resembling in their 
methods the Greek Sophists; the so-<alled Dialecticians and 
Logicians {Phtt Ck and ALwg CJbia M as their schools were respectively 
called)* These men were not necessarily all charlatans, any more than 
our modern advertisers are all liars; but having set themselves up as 
purveyors of wisdom and expects in controversy they were obliged 
to lay claim to an omniscience which* had they been genuine 
spiritual leaders, they would have been the first to disown. Once 
you turn philosophy into a business, your aim ceases to be the 
pursuit of truth or the achievement of wisdom and becomes rather 
the maintenance of solvency. Such commercial philosophy provides 
convincing evidence of the prestige in which sagacity was held: the 
Western W orld fends to accord a similar pre-eminence to prosperity, 
in spite of die mild protest of rhe Churches 

AmOOg die sages that gravitated towards the dty of Ln-Yang 
were some who more nearly conformed 10 the traditional idea of the 
sage. There were men such as MoTi (V. 450 a.c.) who, in addition to 
being a logician, preached a gospel of universal brotherhood based 
upon the Contention that men arc hy nature goods his books, 
considered subversive of good government and authority, were 
burnt together with the works of Confucius by the Emperor Shih 
Huang-ti. There was Yang Chti (if; 590 flc.) an opponent of horh 
Confucius and Mo Ti, who believed that since life was inherently 
evil and pointless we should endeavour to extract from experience 
as much pleasure as po ssible* without regard to die feelings of others. 
His argument* stated mote incisively than it ha* ever been since, w as 
chat the 4,! good name" of which the moralists speak is n figment. To 
whom is It good? For whom is it left behind? A man may toiE and 
sacrifice* engage in fasts and prayer, perform innumerable good 
works. So far so good. When he dies he may be revered as a saint. 
Men may even begin to worship him. But of what use to Am is all 
this posthumous adulation? Me is not there to enjoy it. “Such fame, 
$ays Yang Chti T *'js what no one who cares for what is real would 
choose. Celebrate him—he docs nor know it. Reward him - he docs 
not know it. His fame is no more to him than to the trunk of a tree, 
or a dod of earth" On the other hand there may be men who. 
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having die power and the means, live a life of unbridled self- 
indulgence. After their death their names arc held m execration. 
They become modda nr epitomes of tyranny* ntp^dousacss* and 
lust. But what effect can such evil reputation liave upon rhf mr None 
at alL “Reproach them—they do not know it Their ill-fame Is no 
more to them than fo the trunk of ft tree or a clod of earth/ In short p 
since good and evil reputation are equally meaningless, there is no 
point in concerning oneself with moral virtue in life. The only 
reality i? the fulfilment of desire, here and now, and for oneself 
alone. 

Mmfm 

To >.4gC6 with a deeper seme ot moral responsibiJit'-', such a 
gospel represented a serious danger to society* hike the idealism of 
Mo Ti p it could not be pot into practice without bringing a bone 
anarchy, it is the ethical doctrine of the solipsist. Mend us, die great 
disciple of Confucius, regarded his life's work as an attempt to 
combat the two gospels* between which be saw little to choose: 
"The words of Yang Chu and Mo Ti fill the world. If you listen to 
people's discourses about it* you will Hud that rhey have adopted 
the views of the one or the other. Now Yang's principle is ‘Each for 
himself 7 -—which does not acknowledge the claims of the sovereign* 
Mo's principle is l tn !■ jyc all equally 1 —which does not acknowledge 
the peculiar ail'ection due to a father* To acknowledge neither king 
near lather h to be In the state of ft beast. If their principles arc not 
slopped and the principles of Confndus set forth, ihdr perverse 
speaking will delude she people, and stop up the path of benevo¬ 
lence and righteousness, ... 1 am alarmed by these things and 
address myself to the defence nf the doctrines of the f ormer Sftges 
and to oppose Yung and Md M 

The above passage reveals one of the outstanding qualities of 
Mencius; his sanity or* what comes to the same thing* fils pursuit 
of the Golden Mean* We observe also another quality, humility: 
for Mencius claimed no particular originality for what he taught. 
All his life he sought to further the doctrines of Confucius, whom he 
regarded as the greatest teacher the world had known. He was of 
distinguished birth. By name Ming Ho, the imperial government 
later caused him to be known as Mang-tze, which means Mang f die 
Master, Having converted Kjffjg-ftt-Tqt Into Confucius, the Western 
doctors latinized Alung'Tze into Mencius, He was horn in 571 tlC., 
about a century after Confucius's death* 

The formativ e influence in Mencius's life was his mother, whose 
husband had died when the hoy was very young. She represents 
in Chinese tradition die mode! of motherhood, and her son the 
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model of filial piety. Many stories are told of her devotion and care 
for her son’s welfare. On one occasion, grieved to see him idle, she 
deliberately severed the thread of her shutde as he watched her at 
work. He enquired the reason for this unexpected act. She explained 
that it represented his own failure to concentrate on his studies, so 
that his life consisted of uncoordinated bits and pieces. The lesson 
proved effective. Mencius became a conscientious student, and in 
due course followed in his Master’s footsteps by starting a school of 
his own. 

The authorities from whom he profited most were themselves 
pupils of Confucius’s grandson. Mencius forthwith determined not 
merely to live according to the wisdom of the Master but to follow 
a similar career. He lived to a great age, dying at eighty-four, and 
spent his active years at the courts of princes, sometimes holding 
office and sometimes merely seeking to influence those who did so. 
We gather that he met with many disappointments, though not more 
than Confucius himself or than his own contemporary, Plato. In old 
age he decided to set down the results of his reflections, and these 
form the fourth Confucian “Classic”, which, as we saw, is named 
after him. 

At first sight the fundamental principle of Mencius’s philosophy 
bears a strong resemblance to that of Mo Ti, for Mencius believed 
that human nature is at heart good. But he did not subscribe to the 
naive view that men, left to themselves, will automatically do what 
is right. What he maintained was that they have the capacity, well 
within their reach, to exercise benevolence and to train themselves 
to make the correct responses. “Speaking realistically,” he wrote, “it 
is possible for men to be good, and that is what I mean when I say 
that man’s nature is good. If they become evil, it is not the fault of 
their natural powers. Thus all men have a sense of compassion, also 
a sense of shame over wickedness, a sense of reverence, and a sense 
of truth and error. The sense of compassion is equivalent to indi¬ 
vidual morality, the sense of shame to public morality, the sense 
of reverence to ritual propriety, and the sense of right and wrong 
equals wisdom.” He refers to these faculties as the “four tender 
shoots” of human nature. The expression is apt. Man is inherendy 
endowed with these good impulses; but they are sensitive growths 
which must be tended and cared for. Rough handling and an 
unfavourable environment will deform and even destroy them. 

Because he believed that human beings were capable of organiz¬ 
ing the good life in society, Mencius did not hesitate to advocate the 
overthrow of princes whose rule was inherendy oppressive. “The 
people,” he declared, “arc the most important element in a nation: 
the sovereign is the lightest.” A man needed to have courage to 
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make such statements In public, and Mencius was supremely 
courageous* He argued the matter with kings. "Suppose that rhe 
chief criminal judge could not regulate the officers under him, how 
would you deal Hath him?" The king astitl. “Dismiss him.” Mencius 
again said, “If within the Four holders of your kingdom 'here is nor 
good government, what is to he doner The king looked to the light 
anti left and spoke of other runners. 'I he second principle to which 
Mencius gave emphasis was that of filial piety, the bulwark ft chc 
Confucian tradition, which was to bind C hine se society together lor 
more tlmn two thousand years. "The desire ol the child, said 
Mendus, "is towards his father and mother. When he becomes 
conscious of the attractions of beauty, his desire « towards young 
and beautiful women. W hen he comes to have a wife and children, 
his desire is towards them. When he obtains office. Ids desire is 

to wards his sovereig n. Bat tht matt of gtat filtui piety to tbs aid of 

bit /iff bat bis dfiirt /awards bis pert fit.'' 

Confucius and Mencius exerted permanent influence Over 
Chinese civilization because their doctrine, for all its prudence, was 
essentially one of hope, based upon faith in human nature. Such 
faith can easily be belirflcd and made subject to ridicule: for human 
natum can always he invoked in discredit of itself. 1 hr most 
powerful criticism of Mencius's doctrine was that levelled against it 
by a contemporary called Hsun-Tze, who is thought to hare died 
about i$5 b.c. According to this philosopher, human nature was 
thoroughly evil. While Mencius had pointed to rhe "four tender 
shoots" of human nature, fibun-Tze pointed to as ninny thorns. 
Above all he drew attention to the fact, difficult enough to confute, 
that human beings were animated by an ineradicable acquisitiveness, 
a desire for power and gain. Against such an instinct, what availed 
benevolence and kindness? "There belongs (to human nature),” he 
said, "even St birth, the love of gain; and as actions are in accord¬ 
ance with this, contentions and robberies emw up, and self-denying 
and yielding to others arc not to be found* ‘t here belong to it envy 
and dislike; and ft* actions arc in accordance with these, lewdness 
and disorder spring up, and righteousness and propriety, with their 
various orderly displays, arc not to be found. It thus appears that to 
follow man’s nature and yield obedience to its feelings will assuredly 
conduct in contentions and robberies, to the violation oi duties 
belonging to every one’s lot, and the confounding of all distinctions, 
till the Issue be a state of savagery.” 

What was Hsun-Tac’s remedy for this State of affairs r He had 
none* He had merely a palliative* The acquisiti ve desires could never 
be rooted out. They might simply be kept within bounds, institu¬ 
tions were necessary. "The sage kings of antiquity, understanding 
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that the nature of man was thus evil, set up the principles of 
righteousness and propriety, and framed laws and regulations to 
straighten and ornament the feelings of that nature and correct 
them.” The European thinker who most resembles Hsun-Tze is 
undoubtedly Thomas Hobbes, who held a similar view of human 
nature and prescribed the same kind of remedies for its short¬ 
comings. 

Chuang-T^e 

We have no evidence to suggest that Hsun-Tze ever met the 
great Taoist philosopher Chuang-Tzc, but the two were contem¬ 
poraries, and they frequented the same courtly circles. We should 
certainly have heard of any such meeting, because it would have 
resulted in a disputation far more heated, we may suppose, than 
that in which Confucius and Lao-Tze engaged. Chuang-Tze has been 
called the St. Paul of the Taoist faith, and the description is just. His 
work is a restatement of the doctrine of Inaction in terms at once 
profound and elegant, for Chuang-Tze was a master of language and 
gifted with a poetic imagination. He was born in the province of 
Sung in the 3rd century b.c. Although several times offered 
important positions, he preferred to live a life of quiet teaching and 
meditation. To the emissaries sent by the Duke of Wei, who offered 
him the post of Prime Minister, he replied in terms which ensured 
that the invitation would not be repeated: “Go away quickly, and 
do not soil me with your presence. I would rather amuse and enjoy 
myself in a filthy ditch than be subject to the rules and restrictions 
in the court of a sovereign.” It is reported that he did not trouble 
even to turn round from his fishing when the king of Khu sent two 
officials offering him supreme control of all his territories. In 
comparison, Confucius appears like an ambitious place-seeker. 

Chuang-Tze attacked the idea of government even more vehem¬ 
ently than his master Lao-Tze himself. “There has been such a 
thing as letting mankind alone,” he said; “there has never been such 
a thing as governing mankind.” He quotes the answer of Lao-Tze 
to one of his disciples who enquired how, on such a theory, men 
were to be kept in order. “Be careful not to interfere with the 
natural goodness of the heart of men. Man’s heart may be forced 
down or stirred up. In each case the issue is fatal. By gentleness the 
hardest heart may be softened. But try to cut and polish it—’twill 
glow like fire or freeze like ice. In the twinkling of an eye it will pass 
beyond the limits of the Four Seas. In repose, profoundly still; in 
motion, far away in the sky. No bolt can bar, no bond can bind— 
such is the human heart.” An absolute quietism is recommended: 
“Cherish that which is within you, and shut off that which is with- 
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out: for much knowledge is a curse.” Consequently, all the conven¬ 
tional values are seen to be snares and delusions. Appeal to arms is 
the lowest form of virtue. Rewards and punishments are the lowest 
form of education. Ceremonies and laws are the lowest form of 
government. Music and fine clothes are the lowest form of happi¬ 
ness. Weeping and mourning arc the lowest form of grief. The 
true sage, on the other hand, “places himself outside the universe, 
beyond all creation, where his soul is free from care. Apprehending 
Tao he is in accord with virtue. He leaves charity and duty to one s 
neighbour alone. He treats ceremonies and music as adventitious. 
And so the mind of the perfect man is at peace.” Is such a condition 
the same as that which men call happiness? Yes, answers Chuang- 
Tze- but there is a counterfeit happiness of which we should 
beware. “I make true pleasure,” he says, “to consist in inaction, 
which the world regards as great pain. Thus it has been said: 
‘Perfect happiness is the absence of happiness: perfect renown is the 
absence of renown/ Now in this sublunary world of ours it is 
impossible to assign positive and negative absolutely. Nevertheless, 
in inaction they can be so assigned. Perfect happiness and preserva¬ 
tion of life are to be sought for only in inaction.” And the argument 
culminates in a passage of great beauty. “Let us consider. Heaven 
does nothing, yet it is clear. Earth does nothing, yet it enjoys 
repose. From the inaction of these two proceed all the modification 
of things. How vast, how infinite, how vast, yet without form I The 
endless variety of things around us all spring from inaction. There¬ 
fore it has been said, ‘Heaven and earth do nothing, yet there is 
nothing which they do not accomplish/ But among men, who can 

attain to inaction?” . . 

We find in the work of Chuang-Tze a strong vein of mysticism. 
To some extent this is reminiscent of Buddhist thought; and 
perhaps the originality and fascination of Chuang-Tze resides in 
this blend of fancy and commonsense. “Those who dream of the 
banquet, wake to lamentation and sorrow. Those who dream of 
lamentation and sorrow, wake to join the hunt. While they dream 
they do not know that they dream. Some will even interpret the 
very dream that they are dreaming; and only when they are awake 
do they know it was a dream. By and by comes the Great Awaken¬ 
ing, and then we find out that this life is really a great dream. Fools 
think that they are awake now.” The passage ends with an image 
that blurs the distinction between reality and illusion. “Once upon 
a time I, Chuang-Tze, dreamt I was a butterfly, fluttering hither and 
thither, to all intents and purposes a butterfly. I was conscious only 
of following my fancies as a butterfly, and was unconscious of my 
individuality as a man. Suddenly I awaked, and there I lay, myself 
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2J?* it d ° not l i T W vhcLlltr 1 '™* then a mail dream™ I 
1U fiy> 01 whcthcr 1 am now a butterfly dreaming 1 aa f a 

Vet we must not suppose Chuang-Tro to have been Iaekinfr i„ 
slirojvdma* or even humour, lotaspetsed with the IvritJ £L, 
“ a ^ a !^' fe ‘f 1,111 ,hcrc niuc h brute commonsctui,.'-;, [(J A- 
^h Cotifucun or, more accurately, that is inherently Ch£2e* 
uim«sUic reply ol Chuang- Izc to his disciples when they expressed 

r SJVe o 1 " 1 a ? cJ ‘£°“ te fimaal. “We fear," they had said 
Jlsi rhe ciirrjon fate should ear the body of our Master'*' “Abmre 
ground " said the dying man , “1 shall he food fclifi? 

But ui^ 0 h .^ 0fe ‘ CackctE an f J Wh !’ Iot one to feed the other?" 
But what better summary of (imesc wisdom can he found than ihe 

words quoted by Chuaag-Tze of ids Master, “The art of preserving 
hie consists in bang able to keep all in One, to Jose nothing £ 
estimate good and evil without divination, to know when to stop, 
and how much is enough, to leave others alone and attend to 
oaesclh to be wh hm* cates and without knowledge- to be in tact 

t^ a Ch u ’ ^ pC ?l OUf i d pWlosophki of the world boii down in 
the end to something like that, in violent contrast to the conclusions 
oi tiic pseudo-philosophies. And LaoTrc is reported to have none 
on to elaborate what he meant by living as a child, arriving at the 
si mnm of Chinese wisdom; “A child acts without knowing what 
it docs; moves Without knowing whither. Its body is like a dry 
branch; its heart like dead ashes. Titus good and evil fortune iifld 
nu Judgement therein; and there where good and evil fortunes are 
not, how can the troubles of mortality be? Those whose hearts are 
m a state u! repose give torch a divine radiance, by the light of which 
Lhey see themselves as they arc. Aud only by Cultivating such repose 
can man attain to the constant. Those who are sought alter liv men 
are assisted by God. Those who are sought after by men arc the 
cWIfhcii ^ho are assisted by God are His chosen 

"To Study this is to srudy what cannot he learnt. To practise 
, iif to practise what can never be accomplished. To discuss diis 
is to discuss what can never he proved. Let knowledge stop at the 
unknowable. That is perfection." 
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M AN'S Fairh in God or the gods is die one factor in human 
history about which it is dangerous tn make prophesies. Them 
have bom periods—of which the present may be one—in which 
Christ iAniry -ss an in flue nee upon social hie has suffered such 
spectacular decline that recovery seemed impossible. Whether 
Pope Leo X actually committed himsdf to the statement that 'the 
myth of Christ hath brought much gain 11 is doubtful. Sufficient 
evidence of the infidelity of rhe age lies in the fact that such a 
remark could be attributed, without a sense of Outrage, to the 
vicegerent of God and successor of St. Peter. Similarly, there 
have been periods—of which the present may equally be one^in 
which the Islamic faith seems to have run into the sand from which, 
at an unexpected moment* it originally issued. Ate we therefore to 
look upon the religion of the Prophet as moribund? We should be 
as foolish Lo do so as to attempt to speculate upon the dreum- 
stances of its revival 

In many ways die faith of Islam is unique. It is unique not in die 
sense that it owes litdc to any other faith—for the reverse is true. It 
is unique in the same sense that it is the one po$t-Chri$mu faith to 
have achieved and for centuries maintained world influence, while 
remaining alive and fcrrilc in the land of its origin. The centre of 
gravity of almost every other faith has shifted, sometimes by many 
thousands of miles. The path to Rome, for example, is more fre¬ 
quently traversed by Catholics than the path to Jerusalem* which i* 
crowded with the returning exiles of an curlier faith. But die pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca is still Incumbent upon all true Moslems who can 
afford the journey, just as the ceremonial Language of Modems of every 
nation is sd.Il Arabic, whether the faithf ul can understand it or not, 1 
A further curiosity ahout the Islamic faith* or more strictly 
about its founder* is that it appears to Jtave had no distinct precur¬ 
sors. Christianity is remarkable for the prophetic succession of 
which it forms* id the devout* the culmination ot fulfilment. The 
Buddha was the Buddha of Buddhtf, but not necessarily the last of 
his kind. Die basic beliefs of Hinduism seem ro be as old as die 
human race. Confucius was one, if die greatest, of a long line of 

* TKl% Apjilir!! 5o the H «f prayer*", An exception ii Turkey, where litam 
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Chinese sages. But Mohammed begins with himsd£ Re had ndther 
art Isaiah nox even a John the Baptist, Mor, apart from the Khalits, 
iuid he any successors Of all the great apostles of die divine connec¬ 
tion he was the one whose great influence upon history might least 
have been anticipated, 

Such emphasis upon Mohammed's unique historical mission lias 
received a .sharp challenge in certain quarter*. What* jr i$ asked, is so 
remarkable about die career of this leader of men? A dose study of 
the society in which he Jived reveals that his "religion"— jf'it was 
that, and not rather a political ru^e—can he espial tied in very simple 
tttmSi It came at a time when its utility was most evident. It seems 
to have been devised to meet a particular set of conditions* 7n short, 
cl was a historical necessity'. That is one reason fnr disposing o{ the 
view that its Origin h in some way mysterious, The second reason* 
perhaps more plausible because more in harmony with modern 
trends of thought* is psychological. The "‘appeal" of Islam to a 
desert community is obvious. The conditions of the desert, we arc 
often told, conduce to uniry of thought, to concentration upon 
cssenrials, and therefore to an inclination towards; monotheism. 

Do they indeed? If so, the theory raises some curious reflections. 
Even allowing for a period in which the process of soil desiccation 
and erosion was much less advanced* the desert ir a great dotI older 
tlmii Islam, ft may Ik as old as the human race, which, however 
ancient as a specie^, im^- probably enjoyed about a million years of 
Kiih-chflIIftflHon and not less than ten thousand years of culnirv* 1 
But die desert* ir appears, bad ro wait until the 7th century a.d. 
before it: "generated'* the monotheism that is appropriate to it. 
Such arguments* aa we have already sccn > explain nothing. To rhose 
who know it, the desert h a crowded, oppressive place. The terrors 
of loneliness are more likely to be experienced in the heart oi a great 
metropolis. 

The remarkable umileation of the Arabian tribes for which 
Mohammed was responsible might suggest that in his day, or during 
his youth, Arabian sodefy wax particularly disunited. We must not 
forget, however, that even today Arabia is a country with few 
stable centres and a largely fluid population. In tins respect it pre¬ 
serves, as few other countries have done* the conditions in which 
all human societies tore existed for much the greater part of history. 
Only with the Industrial Revolution in the West, and then chiefly in 
England, has the average man ceased ro be a cnuntrymnn acid 
become a townsman 1 we fail to appreciate how short a rime he has 
had to become adjusted to urban conditions. 

1 Or much rrtnrc, tf it-e lake Jmn (nxrjunl the ^rr of Ladder 

irt tJw Oippiognc. 
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The earliest stable society in Arabia was that which existed at Saba 
in the modern Yemen. Even today the strong and stately castles of 
that epoch—gigantic window-pocked tenements of baked mud— 
remain standing. Like Ur, Saba was a town of which the titular 
governor was a god. The ruler held office nominally at the god's suffer¬ 
ance, though he (or she) sometimes chose to become identified with 
him. Not merely was the constitution of Sabaean society matriarchal, 
but some of its queens, such as Balkis, attained great reputation for 
wisdom and beauty. In contrast, the Bedouin tribes were, and still 
remain, rigidly patriarchal. From Saba, an important caravan centre, 
the tribes set out upon trading journeys to such cities as Petra, now 
in Jordan, and Palmyra in Syria, which served as links between the 
Roman Empire and the Sassanian Empire of Persia. So wealthy a 
city was Saba, in fact, that the Persians considered it worth capturing 
in a.d. 570. Along the trade-route to the north lay another flourish¬ 
ing city, Mecca, which had been dominated during the 4th century 
by a powerful tribe called the Quarash. 

Mecca was not simply a commercial centre for the trading of 
spices, silk, ivory, and precious stones. Like Saba, it was a temple 
city, of which the tutelary god was named Horbal. The shrine of this 
god took the form of a sanctuary containing a large black stone or 
cube, which was known as the Kaaba. In this temple, of which the 
Quarash were guardians, stood many hundreds of images. These 
were the gods, or their replicas, of the numerous tribes which 
visited the town, and their material presence enabled the traveller 
to worship conveniently his own particular deity. A nearby 
mountain, Arafat, was the centre of an annual pilgrimage as well 
as a sacred fair of great antiquity. The attraction of the Kaaba 
itself was that it was supposed to have come down from heaven at 
the time of Abraham. If, as many suppose, it is a meteorite, 
this tradition may have some foundation in fact. As for the 
association with Abraham, the interest of this will in due course 
appear. 

The youth of Mohammed 

Mohammed was born in Mecca about the year a.d. 570. His 
family, though belonging to the Quarash tribe, was poor, and he 
appears to have spent a lonely boyhood. Both his father and mother 
died before he was six years old, and he was entrusted to the care 
first of his grandfather and then of his uncle. In early youth he 
became a camel driver, and soon began to accompany his uncle on 
trading journeys, particularly to Syria. Reading the boy's latent 
business abilities, his uncle sought to further his interests by obtain- 
for him employment in the service of a rich widow and business 
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woman called Kadijah. This was the foundation of liis fortunes. As 
his new work brought him into contact with merchants of many 
different nations, Mohammed was not slow tn realise the backward 
sente of his own country compared wirh the powerful empires ruled 
from Byzantium and Persia. Nlo doubt he was impressed initially by 
the fact dial order and stability promoted but, being of a 

reflective turn nf mind, he was equally struck by the contrast 
between the religious belie fs of some of these foreign communities 
and the crude poly theism of his own countrymen. Far just as he 
began to acquire knowledge of the great world empires, so he came 
to learn of the so-called world religions: tt is certain that he mixed 
freely with ZoroaSlrians, Christians, and Jews, He may indeed have 
been attracted to tine or other of these seels without penetrating 
very deeply into Its tenets: or he may have been principally attracted 
by what was common to all tliree faiths, namely their grasp of certain 
basic spiritual facts,, such as the struggle between good and evil 
forces, represented by Ahum Mazda and Ahnmon, Jehovah and 
Lucifer, Christ and Satan. There were strong Jewish communities 
in southern Arabia and at Medina, while Christian ideas, especially 
in their monophysite form, had begun to penetrate Arabia in the 
jth century. Mohammed describes both jews and Christians as the 
"people of the Book”, but it is unlikely that he knew the Bible at 
first hand. There is reason to think that the same is tree of some of 
his Christian contemporaries. 

it is tempting, and indeed legitimate, to daw a comparison 
between Mohammed and Abraham. Both were inhabitants of a 
temple city, a civic theocracy. Both were early engaged in the kind 
of trade that enabled them ro Require both considerable experience 
of the outer world and marked independence ofraintL Both were 
obliged* at a critical moment of their lives, to quit the dry of fhdr 
birth and to seek their fortunes elsewhere. Both felt the necessity* 
once this uprooting had taken place, of dissociating themselves from 
their formal convictions and following a different faith. Finally, 
each believed himself to be the vehicle of a special revelation trom 
heaven. Now the faith in question was not necessarily a new faith. 

It was an old faith. The faith of Abraham was faith in the god 
of his fathers. The faith of Mohammed was the faith of Father 
Abraham. 

Mohammed's youth and early manhood were overtly occupied 
with business. So assiduously did he serve his mistress that in due 
course she agreed, though fifteen years his senior* to become hb 
wife. The marriage proved a success. Mohflrnmedj now a rich man* 
established a large family. His wordly ambitions were satisfied. To 
the men of his race and community he represented the kind of being 
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to whom the gods had been unusually bountiful: for those whom 
such gods loved enjoyed prosperity and died full of years. What 
other evidence could be found of divine favour? 

The voice in the desert 

In spite of the sudden revolution in Mohammed’s conduct and 
beliefs about the age of forty, we need not necessarily assume that 
the ‘‘revelation”, when it came, was altogether unexpected. The 
theory of the “sudden conversion”, which has been exploited by 
certain revivalist sects, is not merely discounted by modern psycholo¬ 
gists but regarded with suspicion by most spiritual directors: for 
that which arrives so suddenly can as suddenly depart, leaving the 
mind little changed for this momentary diversion. We may surmise 
that such fundamental spiritual changes begin at a level far below 
that of conscious reflection, for the compost of the psyche best 
generates its heat when left undisturbed. Consequently, a life of 
routine, particularly business routine, is in some ways more favour¬ 
able to the regeneration of personality than occupations of a more 
reflective character; the depths of the mind arc rarely invoked. 
Nevertheless, however long Mohammed remained unconscious of 
these hidden forces, there came a time when the inner turmoil 
issued in an outer restlessness. Feeling an imperative need for 
periods of solitude and retirement, he remained alone for days at a 
time in the desert or in some remote cave. In due course he began to 
see visions and to hear voices, or rather one particular voice: for, 
like the daemon of Socrates, the voice that addressed him was 
invariably the same, the words falling into a rhythm that grew more 
and more compulsive. Between periods of great exaltation of spirits, 
he would fall into a dejection no less extreme. 

At length Mohammed became convinced that the bearer of the 
messages was the Archangel Gabriel himself, and that the messages 
came from God. Such communications were made, he knew, only 
to one whom God has chosen to be his Nabi , his Prophet, whose 
task was to lead men back to a faith from which they had strayed. 
The feeling assumed the character of a burning conviction when one 
day he heard the voice of God say plainly: “Thou art the man. 
Thou art God’s new prophet to convert the people of Arabia.” 

Did Mohammed really hear those words, did he imagine them, 
or did he fabricate the whole story of his divine revelation? These 
questions will always be asked, though, being unanswerable, they 
are idle enquiries. To those who regard Mohammed (or Buddha, 
Christ, or Joan of Arc for that matter) as having been at best the 
victim of an illusion, the difficulty is to give a coherent account of 
the later course of history. For, within a century of the supposed 
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revelation, an Islamic empire had been established which not 
merely threatened with destruction all the empires of the world, but 
continued for centuries to exert pressure upon Christian Europe 
from at least three fronts. At its height this empire stretched from 
India to the neighbourhood of Poitiers. By belittling the cause, 
rationalism renders itself correspondingly less able to explain the 
effect. It may finally be more reasonable, if less rationalistic, to admit 
the possibility of supernatural intervention than to pile upon 
naturalism a load greater than it can bear. 

The fact that his mission as Prophet was announced to him by 
the Archangel Gabriel disposes of the view that Mohammed was 
commissioned to preach to mankind a new faith. While interested in 
the beliefs of the Jews and Christians, he regarded these beliefs as 
themselves deformations of the pure monotheism preached by the 
Father of Semitic religion, Abraham. If the Koran bears evidence 
that Mohammed misunderstood Christianity, it is at least as reason¬ 
able to suppose that the Christians whom he met were responsible 
for this misapprehension as that he was obstinately stupid. He 
believed that his mission was similar to that of the great Prophets 
who had succeeded Abraham: above all, Moses and Jesus. For a 
time, it seems, he imagined that “the people of the Book” could be 
brought to a truer understanding of their own fundamental beliefs, 
thereby enabling his people to unite with others in worship of the 
true God. Only with the passage of years did he come to the view 
that it was his duty to give to his people a new Book. 

First converts 

It was to Kadijah that he first confided the substance of the 
revelations he had received. Filled with awe and enthusiasm, she 
forthwith became her husband’s first convert and disciple. Other 
members of his family followed her example, above all his uncle’s 
son Ali. His guardian, being essentially worldly in outlook, was less 
certain. An early convert outside the family circle was Abu Bekr, a 
man who exerted great influence in the Quarash tribe and who later 
came to succeed the Prophet himself. Even so, the faith made little 
headway at first among the bulk of the people of Mecca. Indeed, it 
met with considerable opposition, especially from Mohammed’s 
fellow merchants. Since the temple city drew much of its revenue 
from religious dues and offerings, the attack on idols was thought 
likely to have an adverse effect on trade. There were others, less 
materialist-minded, who, learning of Mohammed’s mystical trans¬ 
ports, denounced him at best as a harmless poet and at worst as a 
false prophet. Among the tribes themselves, whose lives were largely 
taken up with vendettas and pillage, the doctrine, though simple and 
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severe, made no immediate appeal. Bearing in mind the statements 
made concerning the aptitude of the desert-bound Bedouin for 
monotheism, we may recall with interest Mohammed's own opinion 
on this subject: “The Arabs of the desert are most stout in unbelief 
and dissimulation, and it is not likely that they should be aware of 
the laws which God has sent down to his apostle” (Koran, sura IX). 
Mohammed, like Abraham, was at heart essentially a townsman. 

Some idea of the slowness with which the faith made headway 
may be judged from the fact that during the next four years 
Mohammed made only forty converts. The mission of Christ, it may 
be remembered, was completed in three years. As men doubted 
Mohammed and his claims, so on occasion he doubted himself. He 
even abandoned Mecca, retiring for several years to a safe place in 
the country of his uncle's choosing; for the latter, though sceptical, 
stood by him in all his trials. His return, though indicating the 
passing of public displeasure, was followed by private misfortune. 
Both Kadijah and his uncle died. He suffered money troubles. It 
seemed as if the visions and the voice had altogether misled him. 

Twelve years from the time of the first revelation, however, a 
significant event occurred. A group of pilgrims reached Mecca from 
the town of Yathreb, which was situated about two hundred and 
fifty miles to the north. They sought out Mohammed, whose fame 
had spread as far as the rival city, and pledged themselves to accept 
his doctrine, agreeing to renounce idolatry, fornication, the exposure 
of children at birth (a custom among those unable to afford their 
upkeep), and other pagan habits. This mission, numerically so 
insignificant, was followed by others. The men of Yathreb were 
eager both to learn and to spread the gospel among their fellows. 
Such enthusiasm was something to which Mohammed had not been 
accustomed. It dawned upon him that he might do well, if only as a 
temporary expedient, to leave Mecca and to establish his head¬ 
quarters at Yathreb. 

This decision and its accomplishment, undertaken in conditions 
of the greatest secrecy, marked the beginning of an era in the 
history of Islam. Mohammed’s flight to Yathreb in the summer of 
622 is known as the Hegira (or Flight), and from it Moslem chron- 
ology begins. Yathreb was thereafter known as Medinat al Nabi, the 
City of the Prophet, or simply Medina, the City. 

The great welcome given to Mohammed in Medina was due to 
two causes. His teaching found eager disciples there, certainly: the 
celebrated saying of Christ concerning the honour denied to 
prophets in their own country applied equally to his great rival of 
the Christian era. But the men of Medina not merely agreed to 
provide asylum to Mohammed; they hoped to profit from his 
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presence. They hid cause to hate the people of Mecca, whose 
prosperity' was purchased 10 a great extern, at iheir expense; for they 
resented above all the fact Chit caravans passing across Arabia made 
fhdr daief balling place at the sanctuary of the Kauba rather than 
at the equally ferule Medina. On more thin erne occasion these 
animosities had boiled over into open warfare. It is difficult to effect 
a seriuus aggression, however, without the aid of some exalted war- 
cry. No One engages in immorality without Chinking up some moral 
reason tor SO doing. Inflamed bv Mohammed's summons to wreak 
God r s vengeance on those who had re jeered His Prophet, the people: 
of Medina launched a crusade against Mecca and inflicted a series of 
defeats Upon its defenders, though the town was not finally Taken 
uniii later. The immediate task was to assume control Over the 
surrounding country and irs unruly tribes. 

When Mohammed first Arrived at Medina, he had expected to 
receive a particularly warm welcome from the Jews. Here he gravely 
miscalculated. The people who looked to Abraham os thdr father 
refused to take seriously the mini who believed himself summoned 
by God toiead men back to the Patriarchal faith. Far from regarding 
him as rhe Saviour whom they awaited, they treated him as merely 
the latest of the false prophets. While Moltamnicd accused them of 
hiving departed from the faith of Abraham, the Jews accused 
Mohammed of attempting to manipulate that faith, for his own 
uses. That the two doctrines had much in common was precisely 
the rrouble, for rhe followers of two creeds dissimilar in certain 
particulars arc more prone to enmity than those of widdy-divergenr 
doctrine. 

The return to Alma 

In the end, Mohammed felt obliged to break with the Jews 
altogether. At one time he had ordained that his followers, when 
praying, should turn towards Jerusalem, the Holy City of the Jews, 
Now be decided rhar the faithful, a growing body, should turn 
towards the jioly City of the Arabs, which was Mecca. A radical 
change in his outlook occurred. In Ids youth it had seemed to him s 
an inquisitive bur ignorant Arab, that enlightenment, learning, and 
civilization must all come from beyond the borders of Arabia. He 
betrayed the exaggerated respect of unsoplilsticated people for ihose 
of superior education and training. He nourished the idea of 
civilmng Arabia from without Not only did he become increasingly 
dissatisfied with the “civilization” that he hoped to import (for he 
may have realized that by rhe time such a thing reached the cities of 
Arabia it had become considerably debased), hut he grew to apprech 
ate rhe rose significance of Gabriel's message, .^rtd above all the 
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manner oJt its delivery. The revelation had been made in the dcsett. 
it had been addressed to him as an Arab. It oW*d nothing to ei ther 
Persia or Bpnntiuni or Jerusalem. H» enlightenment it provided 
teas of a kind to which nothing in these civilized centres could show 
SU1V parallel. Instead of civilizing Arabia from without, Mohammed 
nuw addressed himself to the high mission of enlightening the world 
from within. ! Ic tnighi rule flt Medina lor SLimc rime in ‘act he 
Staved there for as long as ten years; hut his true task was rn return 
in triumph to Metes and so reconsecrate that city in die name ot the 

° n The God was Allah, and so the word God is still translated. But 
there was a special reason why Mohammed should have employed 
this word. The Quarash tribe had two special deities, one male and 
the other female, Allah and Al-lat. By calling the God of Abraham 
Allah. Mohammed was not merely preserving a name with which 
his people, and above all the people of Mecca, were familiar; he was 
j n e( f cct identifying the “new” God with rhe traditional God of his 
own family. Such an identification was no more abitrary in his 
case than it was in the case of Abraham. One of the most remark- 
able differences in outlook between the Western World and almost 
ait ancient civilizations is that modem nun, in seeking spiritual 
guidance, tends to look to the future. Salvation, even on the plane 
of pure materialism, is thought to be achieved by following a path 
leading towards some distant but theoretically accessible god. 
Hence Science, or rather the impulse behind scientific enquiry, comes 
to be regarded as almost n sacred process, since the pursuit of Such 
enquiry (to which nothing seems impossible; another ’ divine” 
characteristic) promises to remove all obstacles to happiness, even 
though final salvation may be reserved for a generation so far distant 
as Jiardly to interest os. The objection to such an outlook that in 
freeing u& from slavery ro the past it delivers us over to another 
fotm of bondage* namely slavery to the future. Archaic man* 
was more conscious of the need for guidance than we* first looked to 
the past.* Differing from us ngain in the strength of his group- 
Joyalrics, he wnuld fall back in times of crisis upon tribal or family 


l In order to bft-i-k tbc iribal popper* MnbamjiitiJ introduced the h :T UFiJun-J^ 

fMirt of met I u^gethtt in bftrtbcrhowl, OOC being from MeCCi ind ihf othet fioUV 
Mciitna. Tbc aim. iiwn fo be aiiMhbol, wM to foutKf i Aloalem brother hood HMpef- 

S may be MijL^ealed tlut the wbok Rlbsw of I be ICdbmr Piophtt? cyrir rjdiLtl 
thu; but %mt rmiirrjfl ^ Oiily Indkttdf with the fuwe. -, Tbe cOHOecdml Q* <n^ 
AW Wtch ibe future ts not f3w of ™ne *fho prtdktfo To he -t Nabi mean-. lo *« 1W 
audience. to wbum dir wonlf u4 .ickIrtSKd, before the rljuitu fl-r-iE den it EC-ft, cnmiJy 
Hir tndtftel]v, 'Die future nor fvencihiiigalready lived jrt the piwem hour, at l?< drpen 
denr upun a be ctil dcciiioi^ [Jut » TO lay thr decision m U'tdeh nuii tike* part irt lhi5 
hast."— M.'-niu BuW- TAr Pntphrk Ftdtb (Nctf York, 1949, p- 1). 
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deities, whose worth had been put to the trial on occasions within 
every rmm J s memory and with whom the ancestors were closely 
identified- Thus it is too simple an explanation to suggest that 
Mohammed called his God Allah so that the ignorant Bedouin, 
familiar with that pagan deity* should find the transition from one 
faith tn I he other easy. Mohammed wished to preserve continuity in 
his own spmtwd development; another instance r>f the tendency of 
die great world faiths to avoid wholesale repudiation. 

The final conquest of Mecca was achieved by a combination of 
violence and trickery. Molismmcd did nor hesitate to attack tile 
Meccan caravans during the months ol pilgrimage though such 
action was regarded as sacrilege. That he dared thus to violate rhe 
truce of God> while shocking the lew, served to increase hi & repara¬ 
tion among a people to whom power and success have always heen 
objects of reverence, 1 T r ioaJly p at a great battle fought at Badr t in rhe 
year Zj the power of Mecca was shaken, but it was sis years before 
Mohammed was master of the two great dries of Arabia. Having 
removed the idols from the sanctuary of the Kaaba, he proclaimed 
himself civil fltid religious governor of the dry, being at once, 
priest* king, law giver, and judge, Theacefonh rhe faith prospered 
as almost no faith had done before; For the spiritual energy released 
in that small Arabian city did not Spend itself in the West u-nru the 
armies of Islam were turned hack by Charles Martel at four hi 73 a. 
Had die decision been otherwise* it is possible tltat the whole of die 
Occident including the American comment, would today torn part 
of a gigantic Isbmit empire, md that the writer and readers o± this 
hook would be Moslems. , . 

The rapidity with which tribe oher tribe was enlisted tn hi* 
service encouraged Mohammed in the hope that his authority ought 
one day extend beyond the borders of \rabk, and that the fulcra Ot 
much more powerful nations might come 10 accept !sLam. He was 
therefore emboldened to address Icticra CO both die Emperor at 
Constantinople and to the King of Penh Jnvittog to adopt 
the Islamic faith. The latter, not being aorastomedto receive appals 
fif this kind, reacted in a most hostile manner, ine empetor, who 
realised the wisdom of maintaining peace on ins frontiers, responded 
more cordially* An appeal to the ruler in Egypt met with the most 
satisfactory response of all, part of it being made in kin* fa r 
Mohammed’s envoy wins sent back with two csmimdv attractive 
Egyptian women, whom the Prophet took into ins harem, 

■ In IJM i Of ttar K<W*t. Udl cwluci k anted « M |gr-L"3 Sj£.*^S 
in hm „ . r h tn the *f Cm. 
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In the t ear 63 1, feeling that liis end was approaching, Mohammed 
decided to lead b person a gigantic pilgrimage to Mecca, The 
number of the faithful tin that occasion was about forty thousand, 
probably the largest concourse ever assembled in the presence of the 
leader of a world faith, Having conducted the ceremonial prayers, 
the Prophet, surveying the people from a liigh hill, declared that his 
w ork was at last accomplished. In words very similar to those spoken 
bv the Buddha on liis deathbed, he declared that every man’s task 
was steadfastly to work out his own salvation, submitting only to 
rhe will of God. Not long after this ceremony he contracted * fever, 
possibly brought on by the effects of poison, and died. 

Th* Koran t , . _ 

Although Mohammed could neither read nor wore, he showed 
great respect for the written word, as is proved both by his interest in 
the Bible, and by his resolve to leave behind him a book of his own. 
The Koran (or Qur'an) Is a collect ion of utterances, regulations, and 
legendary stories which Mohammed, claiming to be the mouthpiece 
ofAUah, dictated over a period of more than twenty years. Recorded 
piecemeal on objects as various as stones and palm-leaves, the hook 
was put together after the Prophet’s death by Abu Bckr, who 
divided it none too skilfully into chapters or « To the orthodox 
Moslem it forms one prolonged inspired utterance, wherein pro¬ 
vision is made for every contingency in life. That for which the 
Koran makes no provision is regarded as outside the experience of 
the devour. Thus the Koran (a word which means "that whfcjh is to 
he read”) is a book which the Moslem must either accept as inspired 
or not accept at all; but if he does not accept it at all, he cannot he 
counted n Moslem. All Moslems ate fundamentalists. 

To die non-Moslem reader, the Koran is a pudding and some¬ 
what unsatisfactory book. Whereas the Bible, nr substantial parts of 
it, can hold the interest for many chapters at s time, preserving in 
spite of apparent irrevelancics a recognizable theme, the Koran can 
be entered at any point; it represents a sraric collection of religious 
lore. It is likewise distinguished from the Bible in that the history Or 
its chief personage, the Prophet himself, remains outside it. Tf you 
imagine the New Testament, for example, as containing only* the 
sayings of Christ and not His acts, you would Stave a book very like 
rhe Koran. This deficiency was later repaired by the compilation of 
a book of almost equal interest, namely the Stoat;:, in which the life 
of Mohammed is fully recorded, though with exaggerations pre¬ 
sumably intended to demonstrate his superiority to Christ. 
Mohammed is there portrayed as x wonder-worker of unexampled 
talent; and in order to show at least his equality with Cluisr, he is 
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made to utter statements lifted from the New Testament. Further- 
more, while the Koran is not devoid of sublimity, 1 and though 
Moslem scriptures contain passages of profound spiritual insight, 
especially in the works of the Sufi mystics and such poems as die 
Turkish Mevludi Sheri ]the Koran can show nothing comparable to 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Fire Sermon, or certain passages in 
the Bhagavad-Gita. Perhaps the explanation lies in the difference 
be'tween that which is required of a Moslem as compared with a 
Christian, a Buddhist, or a Hindu. Whereas the Moslem is called to 
be a good man, the others are “called to be saints”. It may be argued, 
as Dostoevski suggested in the famous Grand Inquisitor passage in 
The Brothers Karamazov, that the Christian, and by implication the 
Buddhist and the follower of Krishna, are being called upon to 
reach a standard beyond human attainment. At any rate, we can 
hardly imagine the Grand Inquisitor objecting to Mohammed as he 
objected to Christ. We can see ourselves as attaining without undue 
effort the standard of righteousness set by the Prophet, though 
whether, with such a moderate aim in view, we should think it 
necessary to go to the trouble of embracing Islam is another 

matter. ... ,. .. . , , 

To suggest that Mohammed enjoined upon his disciples a tew 
ritual practices, and no more, would nevertheless be grossly inaccur¬ 
ate. Like Zoroaster, he laid great emphasis upon the “good dis¬ 
position”. In the first place, the disciple must pass m his lifetime 
one fundamental oral test. This is to declare, “There is no God but 
Allah and Mohammed is his Prophet.” He must utter this statement 
with both understanding and conviction: a mere verbal repetition 
will not suffice. If the disciple makes this declaration with complete 
sincerity, he need do so only once, for he has thus enrolled himself 
irrevocably among the believers. The second condition is that he 
must be circumcised: Napoleon, as we saw in the first chapter, was 
put in a dilemma by this ordinance. Thirdly, the believer must pray 
five times a day at certain intervals: before dawn, at noon, in1 the 
afternoon, at sunset and at nightfall, adopting a senes of deep 
obeisances 2 and facing in the direction of Mecca. Here again the 
mere performance of ritual is not sufficient. On that point the Koran 
is firm. “There is no piety in turning your faces to ™ r f s , the ^ 
west, but he is pious who believes in God and the last day andffie 
angels and the scriptures and the prophets ; who for the love of God 
disburse* his wealth to his kindred, and to the orphans, and the 

Particularly in its powerful language, charged with a poetry that only the Arabic 

SCh ?H r e^ tKtion of the fa. The Moslem, cannot pray in a brimmed hat: hence 
the outcry against Kcrnal Ataturk s Hat Law in I9 2 4* 
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needy and the wayfarer, and those who ask, and for ransoming; who 
observeth prayer, and payeth the legal arms, and who is one of 
those who is faithful to their engagements when they have engaged 
in them, and patient under ills and hardships and in time of trouble: 
these are they who are just, and these are they who fear God” 
(sura 2). In the same spirit the fast of Ramadan and, if feasible, the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, must be undertaken. 

Mohammed and the Christians 

Within two centuries of the Prophet’s death the Moslem faith 
hardened into a rigid system. Although violent schisms occurred 
among the devout, the theology and law (Shari y a) of Islam have since 
remained unchanged. Whereas the Buddha regarded himself as 
merely one among a succession of Enlightened Ones, Mohammed 
was convinced of the finality of his mission. He claimed to be the 
“Seal of the Prophets”, the last and greatest of a line which included 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus. His “successor”, there¬ 
fore, was not another Nabi but simply the Khalifat an-Nabi, 
“successor to the Prophet”. Consequently, much of the Bible 
scriptures are as sacred to the Moslem as to the Jew and the 
Christian. This applies above all to the Pentateuch (the first five 
books of the Bible), the Psalms of David, and even the Gospels. 1 
It was not to Christ that Mohammed objected, but to Christians. 
Their theology, particularly as regards the Trinity, seemed to him to 
detract from the pure monotheism which he believed, with justice, 
to have been the faith of Abraham. We need not ridicule Mohammed 
for misunderstanding the Trinity. This “rude human soul”, as 
Carlyle called him (and indeed the Prophet would have made a 
strange visitor at Cheyne Row), had as good an excuse for failing to 
grasp the idea of trinity-in-unity as those learned doctors of the 
Christian Church who had wrangled with one another at the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451. 2 In a sense Mohammed was simply a Christian 
heretic. 8 God, he maintained, “begetteth not nor is He begotten”. 
To declare otherwise was to fall once more into polytheism. The 
Koran sums up the matter as follows: “They say moreover ‘Become 
Jews or Christians, that ye may have the true guidance.’ Say: Nay, 

1 Moslems accept the Virgin Birth and miracles of Jesus. 

* “In the church of St. Euphemia at Chalcedon there were gathered all the forces 
that were henceforth to divide the Christian world. The rival forces of Egypt and the 
East shouted defiance and abuse at one another from either side of the nave, while 
the great officers of the Empire, seated in front of the chancel rails, with the Roman 
legates by their side, impassively dominated the turbulent assembly and guided it 
with indexible persistence towards a final decision in accordance with the wishes of the 
Emperor and the Pope.”—Christopher Dawson: The Making of Europe, Chapter VII, 
“The Awakening of the East”. 

* The description was first used by St. John of Damascus. 
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the religion of Abraham, the sound in faith, and not one of these 
who join gods with God is our religion.” Those who “join gods 
with God” are the Christians. 

So insistent was Mohammed upon his possession of the true 
faith that he imagines the covenant between God and Abraham to 
have presaged his own appearance as the final Prophet of God. 
There is an interesting passage in sura 2 of the Koran which makes 
this clear: “And when Abraham, with Ishmael, raised the foundations 
of the house, they said ‘O our Lord! accept it from us: Thou of a 
truth art the hearer, the knower. O our Lord! make us thy Muslims 
(i.e. resigned to thee), and our posterity a Moslim people: and teach 
us our holy rites and be turned towards us. ... O our Lord! and 
raise up among them an apostle from themselves who may rehearse 
thy signs unto them, and teach them “The Book”, and wisdom, and 
purify them: of a truth thou art the Mighty and the Wise/ ... And 
this to his children did Abraham enjoin, and Jacob also, saying ‘O 
my children! truly God hath chosen a religion for you: so die not 
without having become Muslems.’ ” 

The Kha/ifate and the sects 

The development of a rift among the followers of Mohammed 
is remarkable not in itself but on account of its early emergence. 
The Sunnis are those who accept the spiritual authority of the first 
three Khalifs, or successors of Mohammed, namely Abu Bekr, 
Omar, and Othman. 1 To the Shiahs, on the other hand, these 
K halif s are usurpers. Mohammed’s true successor, they maintain, 
was the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law. All, son of Abu Talib 
and husband of Fatima. The Sunnis have always been the most 
numerous party, and their doctrine and ritual are preserved in the 
Sunna , from which they take their name. Nevertheless, the Shiah 
sect has likewise been powerful in many regions, and in modem 
Persia their beliefs are accepted as orthodox. As the simple doctrine 
of the Prophet underwent theological and juridical elaboration, 
various movements and sects arose dedicated to restore the ancient 
simplicity. Today the most important of these sects is that of the 
Wahabis, fanatical puritans, of whom King Ibn Saud is the chief 
representative. An offspring of Shiism is the Babi 2 sect, founded by 
Mirza Ali Mohammed (1820-50) and continued by a second 
“Messiah” called Mirza Huseyn Ali (1817-92), and his son Sir Abdul 
Baha (1844-1921). Baha’ism, as it is called, has converts not merely in 
Persia, but in India, China, Japan, and also America and England. 

1 All three, together with the fourth Ali, were members of the Quaraah tribe, but 
only Ali was related to Mohammed. 

* From the Arabic bob (door). 
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The rapid r6sum6 of the last paragraph leaves out of account 
many features of modern Islam to which the student and the scholar 
would need to pay careful attention. A faith that can claim adherents 
in every part of the world, and that within the last few years has 
been largely responsible for the creation of a new nation,. 1 akistan, 1 
can hardly be considered either as moribund or even in need of 
artificial respiration. Nevertheless, it remains paradoxical that while 
Zoroastrianism and Hinduism solicit no converts yet remain very 
much alive, Islam, one of the most proselytizing of faiths, shows 
signs, as we hinted, of losing ground among the Arab peoples them¬ 
selves. After the abolition of the IChalifate in Turkey in 1928 no 
leader in the Middle East has felt himself sufficiently powerful to 
assume that ancient and responsible office. Nor docs Islam, or even 
a modernized form of it, appear to make the smallest appeal to the 
younger generation of most countries of the Middle East. In Turkey, 
as the author has pointed out elsewhere, 2 the moral vacuum created 
by the disestablishment of Islam is causing no little concern to 
educationalists. For the younger generation has no mystique upon 
which to nourish itself except that of nationalism: a creed which, 
though it may enable the patriot to meet death, can do nothing to 
explain it. To pay successive visits to the Middle East countries 
today is to experience a sense of peculiar depression, as each frontier 
discloses a people claiming the same qualities of superiority, 
antiquity, and invincibility, and instilli n g these ideas, regardless of 
political realities, by every educational device into its children. It is 
to be hoped that Israel, with its concentrated talent and its experience 
of racial suffering, will not permit its free-thinking elements to 
effect that all-round secularization which, once hardened into dogma, 
may reintroduce religion in its worst form, that of destructive 
chauvinism. 

The Sufis 

When we speak of “The Prophets” we tend to think of a series of 
isolated figures whose message, though at first derided, won 
acceptance by a kind of imperious inner authority. We forget that 
among such people as the Jews the “prophet” was a figure only too 
familiar: indeed, he could often become a menace. In Zechariah xiii, 
for instance, we read: “And it shall come to pass that when any shall 
yet prophesy, then his father and his mother that begat him shall say 
unto him. Thou shalt not live: for thou speakest lies in the name of 
the Lord: and his father and his mother that begat him shall thrust 
him through when he prophesieth. And it shall come to pass in that 

1 Literally, “Land of the Pure”, from the Urdu pak, meaning “pure” or “clean”. 

* Tomlin: Uft in Modem Turkey (1946), p. 72. 
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day that the prophets shall be ashamed every one of his vision, when 
he hath prophesied; neither shall they wear a rough garment to 
deceive.” Islam, like every other faith, has had its fill of false 
prophets; but there grew up a movement early in its history which, 
had it been suppressed (as for instance the Mu’tazilites were 
suppressed in the 9th century), might have deprived Islam of much 
of its later spiritual influence. This movement was associated with 
the Sufis, poets and mystics who were so-called because, like the 
men mentioned by Zechariah, they wore rough shirts of wool ( [suf ). 
The Sufis were not isolated figures; they belonged, as their scattered 
successors still belong, to a closed brotherhood, membership of 
which necessitated a period of initiation, strict training, and partici¬ 
pation in special services of meditation called dhikrs. Most Sufis, 
having reached a particular stage of training, joined one of the 
famous Dervish Orders: the Mevlevis or Whirling Dervishes, the 
Rufais or Howling Dervishes, and the Bektashis or People’s 
Dervishes (who were primarily poets). The Sufis would probably 
have remained in a condition of spiritual outlawry, a potential 
danger to orthodoxy, but for the adoption of their faith by one of 
the greatest intellects of Islam, al-Ghazzali (died in mi), who was 
professor of theology and canon law at the Nizamiya College at 
Baghdad, and whose conversion necessitated his resignation from 
that post. 

While we may be tempted to see in Sufism traces of Buddhist 
and Vedantist thought, the influence of Christian mysticism is 
paramount. In his book called The Precious Pear/, al-Ghazzali 
imagines a group of poor people who were asked on the Day of 
Judgment why they had turned away from God. They answered 
that they had renounced their faith in consequence of their poverty. 
They were then asked, “Who is the poorest, you or Jesus?” ‘With¬ 
out doubt Jesus,” they replied. “That did not turn Him away,” was 
the rejoinder, “from living according to the will of God Most 
High. . . . O reader, take Christ as your model, for it is said that He 
had no purse: for twenty years He wore the same shirt of wool 
(suf). . . In the work of al-Ghazzali, as in that of his successors 
such as Jalah ad-din ar-Rumi (d. 1273), Jesus is regarded as the “Seal 
of the Saints”. In view of the bitter hostility between Moslems and 
Christians, and the use of the word “Giour” (pagan or unbeliever) 
as a term of abuse even by street urchins today, it is interesting to* 
recall the passage from sura 5 of the Koran, “Verily, those who 
believe, and the Jews and the Sabaeans and the Christians— who¬ 
ever of them helieveth in God and in the last day , and doeth what is right, 
on them shall come no fear, nor shall they be put to grief’: a state¬ 
ment as elevated in its way as Krishna’s words in the Bbagavad-Gita. 

s 
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Tht tuft cj tie Utthmahk 

O UR journey, though somewhat rapid, has E>ccn a long erne. 
Some readers will deplore the length of our pauses here and 
the brevity of our pauses there. Others will express regret and 
Surprise that at certain stages of the journey we have made no pause 
at all* We could wish that time and space had permitted us to treat 
our subject in much greater derail: but just as we cannot always 
please other people, so we cannot always please ourselves. 

Before closing, it will he useful to state, however tentatively, 
certain general conclusion*: for the reader who has readied the 
present page will be aware of a thread of continuity running through 
the previous chapters. Three principal questions warrant our 
attention. In the first place, what are the basic differe nces between 
oriental and western thought? In the second place, what docs the 
Western World owe to the thought of the East and *vW versa? in 
the third place, GO wliat extent is a rafipr&rkmn/t possible between the 
two worlds of thought, taking into account the great political and 
economic changes at present occurring in the Orient? 

Twenty or thirty years ago such questions, particularly the last, 
might have seemed either trivial or irrelevant. The influence of 
"thought'* tended to be belittled : men were supposed to be the 
product of their economic circumstances. We now realise that it 
niiittcis a great deal what people think; wJikh accounts for the 
trouble to which leaders of men go to mould public opinion- The 
violent penalties with which dictators visit the sin of “deviation"* 
together with the daily evidence that such measures are by no 
means always effective, testify to a tough resilience* a spring of 
health in the human soul, a basic will to independent enquiry, w hich 
prevents mankind from descending to the level of mindless 
poltroons. 


It fs tile fashion today to belittle the Idea of Progress. “Progress," 
Wyndham Lewis has remarked in his Time and Western A Ian, "may 
even bring Progress to an end.” If wc accept a somewhat limited 
definition of progress, such a prophecy seems only too likely to be 
realised. In the course of two centuries tlae development of technical 
efficiency has wholly transformed a world that had remained 
stable for many thousands of years. We now live, as no other 
generatiun has lived, under the threat of sudden annihilation. If 
min h indeed the child uf GtwU then God Is in danger of assuming 
the role of a Frankenstein: a dfammnf which it would be legitimate* 
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it it were not presume bly blasphemous, to describe as total! v unfore¬ 
seen. Compared with this present crisis in both human and rosniic 
aUkirs. all other erases in history assume an aspect of triviality,, To 
commit oneself ro ?.nch a statement is by no means io indulge La 
mere rhetoric Man at last knows his fare, because he has at last 
lea rail to know the consequences of Ids power. 

Given this unique situation, two interesting fans emerge, both 
of which have a direct healing upon our subject. In the first place, 
you have only to ask any individual man whether, in Ids opinion, rfre 
grear technical adv,inccs of the last two centuries have served co 
increase human happiness (not die “sum of human happiness" 
because there is no such sum)* and he will answer, unless be doe* 
not take the trouble to think, Ko. Tn the second place, vuu have 
only ro ask him whether, in hb Opinion, die complete dcfttmerion of 
ail human life would be such a deplorable rhing, and he wiJJ like¬ 
wise be tempted to answer (unless he thinks a little too carefully). 
No, In other words, it would seem to Ih: the ease that mnsf men, 
rdlectin^ on such matters cursorily, neither think very highly of 
human life nor consider rhaf much cam be done to improve it; Such 
pessimism is true of all save the young, who enjoy not so much life 
itself as the prospects that life seems tn offer* And this may be The 
reason why our civilization, as shown above all in our modern 
educational systems, seems so intent upon perpetuating the cuudi- 
titins of youth and conceding by every device of propaganda the 
scandal of age: for this is its way of rendering life tolerable for a 
creature who, never particular!;, enthusiastic, now begins to show 
signs of regarding life with something approaching despair* 

Whatever else may be said of history, it is full of die unexpected 
and the contingent. Prophecies of doom are heard In each genera¬ 
tion, Evils come to pass, but not always the evils regarded as most 
Imminent. To live under die threat of physical andhibdon may nor 
prove altogether unwholesome. Rapacity, cupidity, and complacency 
in all their forms arc more likely to flourish at a time of increasing 
prosperity. Our age is one in which mankind, endowed with the 
means of sdf-dt-.srrucrinn, may be prompted to enquire into the tnie 
value of that which he is about m throw away. This is particularly 
true of Western man, who, as we have often hinted, is by the 
circumstances of hia material existence obliged to Uve at several 
removes from reality. 

The sodal changes brought about by the Industrial Revolution 
In Europe impress us hy their magnitude and thdr novelty. They 
should not blind as to the other changes that have taken place In 
Europe, as part of the normal rhythm of history. For Western 
civilization differs frnm any other in its dynamic character. This is 
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die thief difference between Christian Culture jtu fused with Greek 
and Roman ideals and any other culture. It has been the nature of 
Christian culture not so much to resist as to bring about social 
changes, ctcii though many of these changes have been nominally 
^secular* in character. The great social movements of the 19th 
c^ntnry for t sample, were parasitic upon the Christian ideal Which 
in many cases they repudiated. Wc may suggest that the eradication 
of Christianity,, which is in some places a deliberate policy, will 
bring to an end such evolutionary social movements, contrary to 
the belief of many secular reformers: for the eradication of 
Christianity will deprive the Western World of an element of 
tension without which society is likely to sink into regimented 
uniformity. The Chris dan social ideal has always been dynamic 
because it ha a never become identified with,, still less dominated bj% 
a political: regime. Church and State, sacred and secular; these 
polarities, instead of involving the betrayal of die Christian Gospel^ 
have been the conditions of its social effectiveness, An apparent 
exception is the Byzantine Umpire, with its rigid theocratic structure. 
But the Byzantine Empire was rightly called die Eastern Empire 
and its constitution was largely oriental. For the norm of oriental 
civilization is rhat of a social hdmchy from which evolution h 
excluded. 

The fact remains that all the great world faiths have come from 
the East, above all tint of Christianity- Even when, as so often in 
America, a new religion is founded, the elements and usually the 
vocabulary of the faith are inevitably oriental; for the ordinary 
Western man fecb p not perhaps without good reason, that the 
Secrets of life, the arcana, are better known, if not always better 
practised v by the humblest oriental than by the most learned of 
western divines. Sometimes tills respect for oriental wisdom 
assumes extravagant proportions, Ihus Madame Blavatsky* a 
woman of remarkable personality, wrote such books as Tbt Stmt 
Tkctrim (t BB8) Z and Isis in the course of which, having 

denounced the religion of the Western churches and in particular rhe 
Roman Church, she advocated the return to a more ancient and 
occult faith of oriental Inspiration. To this faith she gave rhe name 
of the "secret doctrine" 1 . Now the trouble with rhe "secret doctrine” 
is that no one Is able, unless prepared to undergo forms of inidation 
involving (in the end) considerable expense* to discover what it is. 
Every faith lias its cure of mystery, or it would c«se to deserve the 
name of frith. Bur a faith of mere mystery is buth a religious parody 
and a logical absurdity: for it attempts to throw light upon die 
mystery oi existence simply by declaring it co be inherently 
inscrutable, 
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A missionary gospel sudi as Christianity, though beset with 
pagan adversaries* is rhrearenc-d most seriously hy faiths hearing a 
superficial resemblance co its own. This is what happened 10 the 
early Church. Whereas the barbarians came to heel, die great rival to 
die Chfisrhn creed was another creed of similar oriental origin. To 
cal] it a creed is perhaps to give it greater definition than it either 
deserves or ever possessed: for, in spite of important researches and 
recent discovc ries, we still know very little about the vague duster 
of beliefs called Gnosticism* The recent discover}" north of Luxor in 
Egypt of forty-three sacred Gnostic books, which are at present 
undergoing study at the University ol Louv&in, will presumably 
afford us enlightenment upon many aspects of that form ol belief; 
we must therefore beware at this stage of unsupported conjecture. 
Ar present, almost all we know oi Gno$tid$m i$ derived from the 
uUcts written by Christian Dfietors and Fathers attacking it* And it 
is the extreme virulence of these attacks, for which there is hardly a 
parallel even in ecclesiastical history, that chords us an insight into 
the danger wliich they constituted, nr were thought to constitute* 
for the Christian communities. There are two reasons why Gnosti¬ 
cism is of interest to u* here. In the first place* it represents a 
system of belief which owes much to the great oriental religions of 
which wc have written* so llmt it forms a kind of link between these 
faiths and Western Christianity. And in the second place* it repre- 
senti a system of belief which* with due modifications, has flourished, 
however obscurely, in every age, including nurnwn. Perhaps, indeed. 
Gnosticism is nothing but that universal abstract "'religion” which 
public-spirited men jn every generation, and also certain disillusioned 
rationalists* have been seeking as a means to the spiritual union of 
humanity; That would justify our having agreed* early in this hook, 
to abandon so vague a word in treating the concrete faiths of the 
Orient. 

Gnosticism is simply the rdittion of Gflflw’f, knowledge. Now 
what was the knowledge ol which the Gnostics were in quest? It 
was suprasensible knowledge—diat is to say, a knowledge of pure 
spirit. As far as we can sec (though die belief ass umed many forms)* 
the Gnostics held die body to be evlf since k was immersed in a 
material world that was itself evil* Thus the way to salvation lay 
through dtrinasnktfiGBt an escape to the realm of spirit. Such an 
escape could be effected only hy severe discipline and spiritual 
purgation - and as the technique of such discipline proved difficult* 
the seeker after salvation needed usually to be initialed info certain 
"mysteries”. It is assumed that cults such as Orphism were training- 
schools for Gnostic disciples* Nevertheless* to sustain an interest 
wild passron for pure spiritual apprehension is beyond the capacity 
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of most men, and of no m ill for long at a rime. While the mind is 
fixed upon an abstract One or All or the passions, ignored 

and despisedj muster ior revolt. And as the mind in lime tires from 
its labours, these grosser instincts may exact terrible reprisals. At its 
mildest, the cult degenerates into a trafficking with magic and 
sorccrv (some of the newly-found Gnostic papyri provide evidence 
of this p ^occupation): at its worst, the force of instinct transforms 
the faith from lofty spirituality into a witches' sabbath of depravity. 
Thus Gnosricirm threw up/and continues to tlirow up, such 
heresies as that of Mamchidsni, Catharism (at the beginning of 
the Middle Ages), Prisciilianism (in Spain), the Alhigensinn hcrcs? 
(in Provence}, and that of the Bogamlk (in Eastern Europe), as well 
Q5 numerous other cults in Asia Minor and the Middle East. All 
these cubs tended to he associated with gross practicea consentient 
upon the desire, superficially logical in inspiration, to props date the 
forces of evil. The airborne devotee of the Absolute needy to 
return, even if only to refuel* to the world he shunned: and hf need 
not wonder that the more frequent and prolonged his absences, the 
more this despised territory has become a prey to weeds* vermin* and 
decay. 

It would be tempting* though hazardous, to sec in Gnosticism 
a survival of chat general movement of spiritual resurgence which is 
associated with the great names of Zoroaster* Buddha, Mataivjra, 
Confucius* and Lac^Tzc. That Gnosticism “came our of Asia” is 
certain. It Ixsits distinct traces of Buddhist influence in its dismissal 
of material nature as “illusion*’; of Persian influence in its con¬ 
ception of the struggle between Good and Evil as the opposition 
between light and darkness; of Egyptian influence (especially from 
the decadent period) in its truckling with magic* sorcery* and 
demonology. 3 .Although on its most rarefied pknc it is a faith likely 
to attract only the intellectual, wc have reason to believe that ir 
enjoyed considerable prestige among the common people. A vague 
cult of spirituality may attain its greatest reputation among the half- 
educated, especially the refined half-educated: witness the success ot 
that modern diluted form ol Gnosticism, Christian Science. A 
Gnosticism of a higher kind is that which Alduus Huxley and his 
colleagues are preaching wirh such eloquence from Los Angeles* 
Significantly enough, they regard their mission as that of intradut- 

1 Five of ebe GnM(u: papyri te f eimJ to ubowe atr uId to lnVfi been Wlftim ky 
Hermes TmrcKflfenil ("Tbricc-CJmNK Hen™"), the Urzek wtsiW or liw E^ypti^n 
Thuth- Tbc lytKRtk tif this uLitlior^ ptcaurmbly .a pikft OF group of prsciti, 

were composed in the ird century a .m. Cn-LMnictsin bOi mcEtlv nyrtC/’tT ic {i.e. n 
rr^ootiiibtiOn of mmy dilk rent te&deocfci), but Apr to ^tnsw tcuiWr^ from the 
fcurhs rt opj™c4, potsifefy fur ilm purpota of lAaijafl". 
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mg Vedanta tc» the Occident . 1 Equally significant is the Bet that 
Huxley’s standpoint, though sympathetic to die Christian mystics, 
is definitely hostile to the Christian Churches: a hostility (liar is 
rcdpiocared, especially by the Church of Rome, 


Tlx Julmellon of }b* 

In om account of the teaching of the Buddha we sou gilt to 
show that the enlightenment to which GoUmit claimed access 
appeared to illuminate a void. The unenlightened man, with his 
spiritual eyes dosed, at least entertained visions, hnwevet illusory 
ami deceptive. What benefit, then, followed upon forcibly opening 
the eves of the spirit? What nourishment could be obtained by 
musing fixedly at the "dear light of the void”? It is here that we 
come upon one of the chid enigmas of the great oriental lajths-an 
enigma that modern exponents of Vedanta are hard put to it to 
explain swav. All the major world faiths preach the necessity of 
striving towards some form of spiritual reality, and this reality « 
usually identified with God. But Buddhism, like jainism has no 
God. And the ultimate reality ol the Hindu systems is not God hut 
Bruton, an impersonal reservoir of divinity. Consequently, the 
great oriental apostles of die divme connection hnd it ddficu t, 
when showing how the human soul may achieve b csscdness, 10 
avoid introducing at some point the notion of pcnsoiiahty; for wi lv- 
out personality it is impossible to account lor that principle in the 
universe without which life and existence arc rendcred mcmingle^ 
namely love. Love must have an object: and that ob|eet, howcyer 
infinite, must partake of the nature of die lover. To attempi to 
represent die object i>i love as being impersonal is, ns we iu\e seen, 
vdn. And be™* the notion of W presupposes a abt .and 
since this relation presupposes mapmciLy-a give and tak*_ur 
rather a giving and a rcturning-the personabty which lt>v« and is 
loved presupposes a person 01 self that likewise is loves an • 
Consequently, the oriental faiths diet deprive Ojvinity o g 1 **® 
arc obliged, by art inevitable logic, to deprive the l v« g; 
hood La the course of our study we have s<CO this piOCeM repealed > 

at work. In order .0 merge ***. %*£*$££ 
obliged to undergo complete self-immolation. Tlic omjri «is ni 

ZtiStonM*. ta*on.a -1“ •^*»*-Tr£ k .£32 

divine union which is cquivdmt on .he '"" f « 

What is love, it may nevertheless be asked, U it does 
sdf-effadng union? Are not the oriental ^ a 

highest and purest form of love, a passion (if that is not too &OS 

. See 7* PMt Ft»mpb bv ***» Unto. ** M 
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word) from which all selfish elements are removed? Do not lovers, 
in spite of their humanity* experience the feeling, however fiecdngljv 
of losing themselves in one another? The answer is yes; but we 
have only to reflect for a moment to realize that tins is but hall' of 
the experience* not its totality. Genuine lovers not merely lose 
themselves In one another; they find themselves in one another. If 
not h their passion will end by destroying them- And that is the 
essence of passion in the physical sense: it is self-destroying- Each 
partner u*cs the other as an object upon which to "vent' 1 list If. We 
all know That rhis extravagant lavishing of Jove, which may be found 
at a level far above mere lust* as In the relation between parents and 
children* ends by injuring the beloved object. The result is always 
Sterility and destruction. 

It IS perhaps one of the greatest paradoses of experience that the 
dram a of lave ai its most elementary level—so elementary ax almost 
to tease to deserve the name of love altogether—-bears the strongest 
resemblance to thc drama of Jove at irs most intellectual level. This 
is the lewd to which the Gnostic, Buddhist, and Vedantic philoso¬ 
phies aspire. The exponents of these philosophies invite men to 
achieve an absorption in the divinity whereby the Self is utterly 
destroyed or cancelled. Absorption and sclTdcstruction involve each 
other. The process, being impersonal, is unilateral. The trans¬ 
its rotation in passion of the object into a *'thing’* is paralleled by 
the transformation in mysticism of the object Into a "concept”. The 
result is equally sterile. Just as blind passion involve* stepping out 
of humanity fit oneend into brute animalism,. so blind uutllcctuftiisui 
involves stepping out of humanity at the other end Into .sterile 
spiritualism- HTiis 15 the explanation of die fact that a cult of 
extreme mysticism may degenerate at any moment into k$ opposite: 
for the partition between the two spheres h very flimsy. An uncon¬ 
trolled my grids m, from whatever point it starts* is always “orgiastic** 
or Dioiiysjae in the NictzSchcan sense-—a blind revel of soul or 
body. And the blind may work themselves into my state but that of 
vision* 

Thus* as Max Stbelcr observed * 1 “the Buddha recommends the 
point of departure of love but not the end to which It leads; in other 
words it is only the se!f*dcuchmcm, the self-denial* which love 
implies* tliat he approver''* One cannot help feeling that a realization 
of this inadequacy* both in Buddhism and in Vedanta Itself, has 
prompted modern Indian sages such as Ramakrishna to lav such 
emphasis upon the facr rhar ‘‘knowledge and love of God ire 
ultimately one and the same: there is no difference between pure 
knowledge and pure love". But there is. Knowledge nr reason, as 
1 l VV S(s/.'i&tr jft-j Jr.iT»?ir f ifj j(', chapter III. 
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wc saw, is the apprehension of essences by means of concepts, and 
to such knowledge there is no return or requital. Love, on the 
other band, implies the kind of relationship which Martin Buber 
has defined as that of "I and Thou >f as opposed to “I and It". "When 
shall 1 be free?** a&ks Rnmakrishna: “When the ‘l r Jias vanished.” 
But if die *T f lias vanished altogether, how is the love-rdatkmahip 
possible, and what is meant by being fret? There must be something 
for me to give, even if only to give up: and the paradox of love is 
that, in such giving up> the self increases in stahire. Only die self 
that is incapable of such sac t dice remains sterile, a self-centred ego. 
On the plane of metaphysics, the Buddhist and Vedanta injunction 
to destroy the ego as a preliminary to merging with the Absolute is 
first to effect a cancellation, and then to propel a zero into infinity. 
We know that, according to Vedanta teaching, what is uncovered 
when the ego is cancelled is the Afmnn; and Atman 35 one with 
Brahman. But if there is no sacrifice, merely an annulment, these can 
be no merit; and if, from the side of divinity r there rs no real inter¬ 
vention, there can be no Grace. Kapila, it will be remembered, con¬ 
tended rhat time knowledge reveals that “neither 1 am, nor anything 
is mine, nor do T cxi&t”. But we do exist; and the aim of philosophy 
h not so much CO destroy existence as to render a significant. 

We may now sum up our answers to the first two questions tlmt 
we have set ourselves, The major difference between Eastern and 
Western thought, regarded very broadly, resides simply in that 
which happened to Eastern thought when, as si result of die Christian 
Revelation, a new spiritual print [pie entered the. natural sphere for 
the purpose of transforming it, It is beyond the purpose of tills book* 
which excludes apologetics, to ask why Christianity should have 
operated in this way; bur ir is worth pointing out both that no other 
oriental religion sought to fulfil such a jiurpose, and that the early 
apostles of Christianity, though men of different temperament and 
capacity, were perfectly dear in their own minds as to the novelty 
and originality of their faith, file Fourth Gospel, with its philo¬ 
sophical rendering of the Incar nation,, is dearly directed at the 
Gnostic philosophies of **pure spirit” which were popular at the 
rimej In the krgmnqt says the writer (who may or may not have 
been John), was the Logos, and the l ogos was with God and the 
Logos was God. In other words, prior to the Christian Revelation, 
the realm of spirit was :tt an infinite remove from that of matter. 
Religion might therefore assume two forms: either it was a yearning 

1 Dr Dodd in hi! yJM i&* (CU.F rf ?pvj rhas ihe Fnurth Goipt\ ™ 

urrilEen for due J, who WCfC moving nurtV ftan the pvpob* pt&tHKn and A 

purer and more ^ritual way of «Ita£ll r \ One rmy «saup« E_tut II vm cqu% fatttdbl 

for ffctCiC who, while ltrwctrd ro fphiiosDphki of pure snufiiH iAtnclhulg more 
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of the soul for absorption in an inaccessible Godhead, or it became an 
undisguised nature-worship or pantheism. Such indeed were the 
forms religion coot in the pre-Christian world. The coming of 
Christ, however, transformed die situation. For Christ** claim to be 
the Son of God represented* to the believer, the incarnation of the 
logos, which thus became the Word-made-Flesh. Spirit had chosea 
to inhabit Matter. Time has been fertilised by eternity. Hence the 
historical process acquired a dynamism such as it had never before 
possessed. This h a matter not of imaginative projection, but of 
fad admitting proof, The soda! order of the Western Wot Id lias 
displayed, as we have shown, a movement, a S/ut/ji raid Drang, if you 
wish, utterly foreign to anything in the Orient, until $udi rime a$ 
the Orient became penetrated by Western ideas of nationalist 
idolatry. We may hope that the much-lie raided xd a wakening of the 
EasC* will not prove to be ah awakening from a private dream of 
bliss to somebody ebe*$ nightmare* 

Kufrm mdf&kf 

The question to which we should fiddly address ourselves is 
concerned with the possibilities of a rappmkmtnt between Eastern 
and Western ihoughL Before embarking upon this difficult if 
popular subject, ic will be as well to make one point dear, No 
fmpprotbemmt that is deliberately contrived, or that becomes the 
RuhjecE nf pious resolutions ar some international conference, or 
that takes the form of a common denominator ofcihicai teach ing^ is 
likely ro prove effective. To belittle the efforts of men of goodwill 
to introduce harmony among conflicting creeds, or to remove 
minor misunderstandings;, would he churlish; but it remains open 
to doubt whether the desperate attempt to find a basis for agree¬ 
ment (w hich can usually be made to yield to verbal formulation of 
some kind) is as profitable as an open statement nf differences* Men 
are perhaps too disposed to demonstrate how much they agree, or, 
as commonly in poli tic - [dec logical discussion, how each is a better 
champion of a particular ideal (such as Democracy) than the other. 

In working together, wtfwmity is much less necessary* and indeed 
much less common, than is usually supposed. This Is shown by the 
violence of criticism and often the strength of personal antipathies 
found within organizations which, ro the world, present a united 
from. The most effective unions arc usually those in w hich members 
agree to differ up to a point just short of scission' the least useful arc 
thus eliminated before* Instead of at, the moment of crisis. If, for the 
purpose Ol concealing the disunion of GiiLitcndnm, the Churches 
were to form the habit of discounting their diflercnccSp there would 
he grave danger that the spirit of compromise might Jead them, or 
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some ofthem, into the most embarrassing liaisons: this happened in 
Najd Germany* If h frequently complained of coalitions that, once 
the common danger is removed, they break up. But that is what 
coalitions should do. We know from experience what a dismal 
spectacle they present if they do not. It is better that materialism and 
false spirituality should be eomhated by Christians as Christians, 
Moslems a* Moslems, and Buddhi&rs as Buddhists, than that the 
followers of these faiths should combine to speak in the name of 
sonic vague entity called Religion* or Idealism* or even the Perennial 
Philosophy. 

These observations* which axe designed to discourage false 
attempts at concord* should not be construed as an invitation to 
each of w to retire into bis separate phalanstery, thereby abandoning 
the effort of mutual understanding. Such a proposal would appear 
strange af the conclusion of a bonk of this kind. On the contrary* 
we should redouble our efforts to study other forms of belief, 
particularly those which appear to differ most widely from our own. 
There is a ‘regrettable tendency* even so* to roam far afield in search 
of enlightenment, while neglecting that which is near to land. If, 
as we have suggested, the study of comparative religion leads us to 
believe that certain forms of thought have flourished, with local 
variations, over wide areas* thereby indicating that civilised morv 
kind ttuds^ in the absence of some specific revelation, to embrace a 
particular kind of faith, we may profitably enquire whether* apart 
from the examples we have already cited, such a te n dency is visible 
in the philosophical speculations of the present day. To pursue such 
an enquiry may at first Sight seem vain: first because we have 
already ascribed to oriental thought an indifference to the distinction 
between religion and philosophy, and secondly because academic 
philosophy in Europe seems, on a cursory inspection* to have 30 
far divorced itself from religion as to exclude the possibility of 
such a tendency becoming manifest. The assumption is surely lib 
founded; for a tendency^ can show itself just Hi effectively in a 
negative as in a positive fashion. And the impoverishment of much 
Western philosophy may be due precisely to lack of that form of 
alimentation from which, in previous centuries* it drew strength. 
Similarly* we may detect even in the etiolated systems ur theories oi 
the present day an impulse* often priKluced by debilrty, towuds tile 
kind of dogmatism hitherto associated with the "superstitions of 

the past* , j 

The theory—for it makes no claim to form a system—nt Logical 
Positivism is a case in point. Logical Positivism, as propounded by 
different esponentS not nil of whnrn are in agreement, hsi* enjoyed a 
vogue in ling land and to sonic extent in America ’which* given the 
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aridity of its content, is nothing short of remarks hie. This is nnt the 
place either to auLlinc its history or to expound in detail its tenets; 
we must be content with a broad statement of its aims. The clilef aim 
of Logical Positivism is to effect the "elimination of metaphysics^. 
This is achieved by the application oi a so-caJicd Principle of 
Verifiiibitify according to which all significant statements fall into 
two categories: either they represent statements that can be verified 
in tact or "in principle 11 * or they are tautologies All sentences 
containing statements, or apparent statements, which fall into neither 
of these categories are to be dismissed gs nonsen sical 

This, as we have said* is a bald summary of Logical Positivism 
theory. Even by its most enthusiastic ptopoundeis it has been 
recognised to contain ambiguities. For example* once verification in 
fact needs to be supplemented by verification "in principle”, we 
have already taken off liom the empiricist platform and may land 
anywhere. N'nr is it easy to see wlmi meaning can attach, on a theory 
which claims to have eliminated the concept of "truth”, to the over¬ 
worked word ff/vfication. The point to which we wish to draw 
attention, however, h the foUowuig. If die Logical Positivist stand¬ 
point is correct. It follows that almost all the ideas propounded from 
ihe beginning of time by the spiritual leaders of mankind have been 
meaningless* These ideas, in fact, represent not Intelligible concepts 
but emotional noisesJ And such indeed is ihe conclusion to which 
Logical Positivist? willingly stand committed. 

If die Logical Positivist standpoint were justified, it would 
follow not merely that metaphysics and theology were Illegitimate 
forms of enquiry p but that all the traditional values of our civilized 
life were nothing more than fictions* ffut you cannot fight super¬ 
stition except from some particular standpoint* whether it be 
Reason or even Truth; and rr is clear that, in spite of its elimination 
of absolute values. Logical Positivism is all the time concealing 
some such "absolute" up its sleeve. Moreover* in dedaring the 
statements of metaphysidans and theologians to be "emotive 
nonsense” the Logical Positivists (as the asperity of thdr polemic 
amply demonstrates) are not above firing off a good deal of emotive 
ammunition themselves. Affirmations such as "metaphysics is 
nonsense" produce their telling effect from die fact of their being 

1 fWwor A. J. in hii weihfenown Tnttb mf Lqtff ficprimcd with 

■ new IotrodncckH) En 19.47} dfcmJncA a flofuenslul m>c rncftly ihe of 

Mscbpls^kkrti and h«i aiifh artraBon crhic&E prgnounccErvcnn 11 1 'stnEicu 

jnoffiev ts wrong”. Thij, says Ayer, 11 "a sentence whkh no fiaoaJ mcantag”. Such 
a rcmtenriofl lurtly belong* to thac div. of Euuntu e henry whkU f iu. Fn-ifctrar C, D. 
fit lijjI lus ftmatttj, can l*e ttiErmirwd fully En the fihiEvwpbjctl JecEiLrc-room. It 
would he ai niuTfisrsng to obicnx relxrhcr. Lrt the StelAE of a Logical PoiltirilE being 
sommoned for ixay lutieay, Ehii form t\f defcio utiuld impfe^n 3 Ena£iitnte fe na what 
wiriiltl iuj^irES to i^Hdnl fitncwlure If r!I Tns^iitntci benme Logical Potirirat* 
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"w&r-crica" in a crusade against pbscumnusm and dap-trmjj. Finally* 
tht; Logical Positivist* in combating dogma, h not guiltless of 
Adopting a dogmatic manner quite as formidable; as that of his 

traditional adversaries. 

The coucrakd Absents K £ _ . 

Xhe reader will pcrbftps by now liavc gfaspeti the point pi tins 
digression. Ihc Philosopher, as opposed to the Sophist or the 
Casuist or die Charvaka oi the Dialectician, is concerned with (to 
use die title of si well-known modem book on philosophy) “inter¬ 
preting (he universe" His business h with the meaning and values 
of life. And even if, for purpose! of display, lie shirks tips task, the 
responsibilities of his vocation will Still he heavy upon him. He will 
be 'dogged hy the very problems he is endeavouring to disown^ 
What lie ''eliminates”—what, like Mr. Podsnflp in Our MMtk.il 
FritiiJ he "sweeps off the face of the earth''—will return »o plague 
him He is like a man who, transported on a misty day to the top of 
a mountain by a funicular railway or tdeferk car, ridicules the 
exertions of those who painfully mala: the ascent on foot, and 
remains oblivious of the foci that the peak forms part ot in 
impressive range of infinitely varied character. All he sees before 
him is a hand-made cairn of stones. What Bishop Berkeley called the 
"minute philosophers” always adopt tills parochial view of phd- 
osophv. The fieat, ordered, logical system of their own construction 
is the cairn. But just as this cairn reposes not on the pbm below but 
on the summit of a mountain and is □ symbol ot achievement 1 , sc> 
the “propoairioGS” of our modem logicians fepiesent the extrema 
abstraction from language in all its intellectual and onM>l 
richness. They presuppose llic csistcnce of the mountain of pnil- 
osophv, which men, in the past have ascended with toil in order thar 
the present vantage-point shat! have been prepared, and the various 

means of ascent devised. , 

The controversies surrounding Logical Positivism, the icono 
elastic effect of its theories, and above all the warmth with which its 
partisans kap to its defend, suggest that it panics of the nature o 
a faith. And once we enter upon the realm ol faith, an unfalth or 
"armed scepticism” is as significant and instructive a* a plain affirms- 
tion of belief. A simple or ingenuous error, once exposed, derives 
<iuiet interment; we do not need to rant and rage over its tomb. But 
the opponent of metaphysics and theology sets in these things a 
potent means of capturing the human spirit. He sees tnem as t 
"opium of the people ’. Hence the venom of his denunciation, or 
he believes himSf likewise to be an intellectual leader to whom the 
masses will one day be persuaded to listen. And so we arc not 
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surprised to hear the familiar plea of disinterestedness, though upon 
what philosophical grounds such pure devotion can be justified we 
are not told. 

The theory to which we have drawn attention represents the 
extreme position adopted by Western thought in its flight from the 
“idealism” of traditional philosophy in both West and East. The 
term “idealism” is admittedly unsatisfactory in many ways; it has 
been associated for too long with a particular theory of knowledge. 
But the term “spiritual” is not much better, and the term “super¬ 
natural” is, for our purpose, perhaps worst of all. It remains true 
that all the great thinkers of mankind have observed a distinction 
between spiritual and material reality, and that they have attempted 
to explain the latter by reference to the former and not the other way 
round. “We have tended to look to the lowest factor of explanation 
instead of the higher ones as the key to our problems. We explain 
mysticism in terms of medicine and pathology: the ancients ex¬ 
plained the sensible by religion and by the highest philosophy of 
which they could think.” 1 We have seen that such scepticism and 
materialism appear at specific moments in every philosophical 
tradition, in India, in China, in Greece, in 17th-century Europe: 
the author has described this impulse towards scepticism and finally 
nihilism as the anti-philosopijia perennis . If modern Europe had 
nothing to show for itself except this provincial doctrine, our 
penury would be extreme; but no one prepared to give attention 
to such matters can ignore the influence of another philosophical 
theory of much greater profundity, that known as Existentialism. 
Here again the schools are numerous, the controversy violent, and 
the general theory enmeshed in obscurities. Within Existentialism, as 
within any broad doctrine that aims at understanding existence, all 
the major trends of philosophical enquiry are visible, from the most 
spiritual to the most material: in contrast to a hidebound system such 
as Logical Positivism, where the spiritual elements remain in large part 
recessive . This circumstance, while it may cause the student to become 
sidetracked, testifies to a general direction in thought: and as this 
direction is towards an understanding of the meaning of life, which 
may possibly involve its demonstration to be meaningless, we have 
no alternative but to follow. 

In his essay What I Believe , Tolstoy drew attention to a fact of 
which students of modern philosophical, sociological, and psycho¬ 
logical works must finally become painfully aware: namely the 
absolute poverty of thought which, once the ponderous bulk of 
surmise and speculation has been shovelled away, remains visible. 
Immense atolls of fact, towered over by fantastic pagodas of theory, * 

1 The Mind and Heart of Lore, by M. C. D’Arcy, S. J., p. 34. 
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may h*W street tin many years to obscure this deficiency; bur it 
must be admitted that the 19th century, with all it* achievements in 
the technical sphere, bequeathed little to mankind in (he way of 
wisdom. And its general optimism, its self-assurance, its promises 
of liberty and prosperity, have been followed by two international 
explosions which now promise to culminate in a third To the more 
sensitive minds of the time, these facts were apparent. The Auto- 
bsngwpig of John bruarr Mill b perhaps the most moving and tragic 
documcnr nf the age. Wrought to the hr ini: ui despair and suicide 
bv the calculating Utilitarianism in which he had been educated. 
Mill found nothing upon which to fall back bur the poetry of 
Wordsworth, and in old age a vague meiiorislic religion. A similar 
cniutional crisis, though with a dll fete nr issue, aiHictcd Tolstoy 
himself. More significant for our Lime, however, was die lonely 
duel with despair fought by' Soren Kierkegaard, the Danish 
thinker. 

To Kierkegaard, the vague humanism of hip time—and It 15 
worth pointing out that he was horn in i#ij and died in iBj y—irtS 
rendered meaningless* deprived of all 1 ntcilligihility even, by a single 
fact. This was die fact of death. To say dint Kierkegaard wa$ one of 
the few great thinker* to notice that men die would he to hold a 
strange view of what constitutes greatness. Other ages, and some¬ 
times whole civilisations —such as Egypt and Babylon—have been 
preoccupied with the lact of death. But Kierkegaard s object it 
would be too fadle to $ay his desire—was to do more than confront 
his contemporaries with a wtffttrtfft man; he wa$ concerned to 
demonstrate that death, by constituting a full stop, made mockery 
of all the hopes and values upon which ladvesntury emUjanon 
T,vas based- In order to conceal the scandal of death, in fact, the 
19th-century humanists and rationalist? never ceased to hold out 
wild promises of an imminent triumph of science over mortality. 
This was to be achieved cither by the manufacture of life itself or by 
the indefinite prolongation of human life; for next to the scandal 
of death r canic f as we have already observed* the scandal est 

old age. j . 

To realize the true nans re of existence, said Kierkegaard T is to 
be confronted with despair: tor the most obvious fact of existence, 
namely its more or less abrupt termination, is not intelligible on the 
existential plane. 1 In existence we belong to something—a iamily, 
a society, & profession, a country, the human species; but m death 
we belong only to ourselves. We aic therefore compelled to live m 
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it condition of perpetual anguish Mugi/J, serving rhe group of 
which we ate a member until the day of our death, hut know ing 
that such a civile is a mutter of ifidiflerentt to a society which, 
having registered our decease, will continue much as before. All the 
elaborate measures of soda] service, above all “cmUe to-gravc” 
insurance arc illusory attempts of “man the arizen” to persuade 
himself that society cares foe ' mao the Individual". In reality 
society does not cate, because society, having no personality, is 
incapable of solicitude. The social.service Sure, which modem 
sprint idealists believe to be the greatest achievement of our epoch, 
is simply the official Recei ver of rbc bankrupt ideals of humanism. 

It is nut merely death which renders life meaningless. The same 
is true, as indeed Schopenhauer had [jointed out* of desire. And 
here the Existentialist point of view approximates to chat of die 
great oriental sages* particularly the Buddha- On the natural plane., 
all bvc, even nominally requited love, is hopeless love, because it 
Creates an. image mid promotes ispiriiions to which no hum^n 
object is adequate. It wfii because of the impossibility of such 
attainment and possession that there grew up in Europe that cult of 
Eros which, as several modern writers have shownJ made a virtue 
of frustration and despair. There comes a moment in every love- 
affair when possession, satisfaction* or what die American sex- 
statisticians give an. even more Linattractive fismc, becomes some" 
thing irrelevant; when ‘*UO contact possible to flesh can allay die 
fever of the hone”; when die grtginal object is almost forgotten or, 
if recalled, found to be scarcely recognizable, To refuse to face such 
facts, or to dismiss them as romantic humbug, will not do. The 
attempt to consider passion unsemi mentally, whether as a bio- 
logical fact" or hygienic necessity, Creates its. own special anguish; 
for lust, with US terrible privacy * is a gteat deal less amenable to 
satisfaction than love, All lechers are solipsists* 

Unlike most other contemporary apostles of despair, 
Kierkegaard found an answer to his problems in faith. Only in 
fairh was the tension of existence rendered supportable or even 
intelligible; for men can learn to f 'support** hfe in a variety of ways 

_i here is a shoft-renn solution to everything. Oven those modem 

philosophers for whom Kierkegaard's solution is unacccftable at 
least face these ultimate problems wirh resolution. To insist, with 
Jean-Paul Sarrrc, that "man is a useless pass Son" is at least to say 
something masculine, passionate* and therefore not wholly useless, 
ft is not *irt accident that man alone can say these things; that be can 
affirm if offiy to deny; and that he cm take the consequences of such 
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affirmation and denial. In our survey we have come upon thinker 
after thinker—the Egyptian Misanthrope, the sages Khekheperre- 
soneb, Ipuwet and Amenemope, Zoroaster, the Hebrew Psalmists 
and Prophets, and the great spiritual leaders of India and China— 
who, often against all reason and unaided by revelation, have 
preached the “divine connection”, Alaat, the Tao, the Way, with a 
unanimity impossible to confound with coincidence, and foolish to 
dismiss as illusion or poetry. It is not an accident that such men have 
been called Jainas, Nebiim, Buddhas, and Prophets, preachers of 
enlightenment and purveyors of wisdom; nor can we conceive of a 
time in which their teaching will have been rendered outmoded, 
unless men should at length choose to repudiate their humanity 
altogether. The Western World, having afforded the Orient some 
dubious specimens of its own wisdom, may well profit from deeper 
acquaintance with this great oriental tradition, thereby calling to 
mind the source of wisdom from which its own faith is derived. 
There are many to whom the apparent nihilism of oriental thought 
must always seem repulsive, and to whom the invitation to escape 
from nature and desire to a realm of spirit beyond conception is a 
fantastic example of human conceit and self-delusion. Every man 
must choose from this storehouse that which answers his individual 
needs. Perhaps the teaching most accessible and attractive to our 
Western minds is that contained in the Rbagavad~Giia y with its 
emphasis on Ehakti* or devotion to a personal God. For it is in the 
revelation of Sri Krishna to Arjuna that we find the noblest message 
ever to have issued from the oriental world: the summons to face 
the future and its perils with humility, with awe, even with a touch 
of anguish, but without fear. 


THE END 
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